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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The essential facts and broad 
bearings of the Japanese question 
as it concerns our Pacific Coast 
were discussed at length in the opening pages 
of this magazine for the month of December. 
It was then remarked that a concrete act of 
some sort often gives practical and immedi- 
ate character to a problem which in its na- 
ture is deep-seated: and of long standing. The 
white people of the Pacific Coast, with San 
Francisco as the center of opinion, have for 
more than thirty years been determined at 
all hazards to prevent the immigration of 
Asiatic people in such large numbers as to 
make a permanent race problem in our Far 
West comparable in some respects with the 
permanent race problem of our South. To 
that end they secured the exclusion of Chi- 
nese laborers, with the consent of the Chinese 
Government, in 1881. No other Asiatic 
races or nationalities were dealt with in the 
movement of the seventies and eighties, for 


Japan 
and 
America. 


the reason that no other laborers were com-. 


ing except Chinese. 


The demand for labor upon the 
Pacific Coast has been so great in 
_ the past few years that high 
wages have attracted a great many Japanese 
laborers, and some Koreans. The sugar- 
planters of Hawaii had some years ago set in 
motion a tide of migration from Japan that 
has continued until the Japanese have become 
an extremely important element in the popu- 
lation and industry of those islands. Most 
of the Japanese who have recently come to 
the States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington have come from our own Territory 
of Hawaii as a.halting point. For some years 
the leaders of organized labor, together with 
most of the politicians and well-known public 

men of both parties on the Pacific Coast, 
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Problem 
of Labor. 


have been demanding a change in our immi- 
gration laws, to the effect of excluding other 
Asiatic laborers as well as the Chinese. The 
city of San Francisco for some years has been 
in the hands of a municipal administration 
avowedly representing the labor organiza- 
tions. Mayor Schmitz himself was a mem- 
ber of a trades-union, and owes his official 
position to that fact. The San Francisco 
school board is a body appointed by the 
Mayor, subject to removal by him, and nat- 
urally much under his influence and that of 
his political element. 


Demand 0 two or three years this po- 
Be litical element has been so fiercely 
* opposed to the steadily enlarging 
stream of Japanese immigration as to be 
almost fanatical in its attitude and utter- 
ances. It is plain to see, then, that when 
the San Francisco school board issued an 
order * excluding Japanese children . from 
places in the regular public schools of the 
city, and requiring them to attend a separate 
school for Orientals, so-called, this act grew 
out of the highly inflamed state of mind 
against Japanese immigration that was prev- 
alent among the people especially represented 
by the present governing authorities of San 
Francisco. One excuse for the order was 
that a number of practically grown-up young 
Japanese men were to be found in the pri- 
mary classes with white boys and girls, learn- 
ing to read English. It is needless to remark 
that a simple age rule would have relegated 
these larger Japanese to the Oriental school 
or to night classes. ‘There remained perhaps 
thirty or forty small Japanese children whose 
presence in the ordinary schools in associa- 
tion with many thousands of white children 
could do no possible harm. Such, in general, 
were the reported facts of the case. 
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The development of Japan has 
been so marvelous and so bril- 
liant that in view of the crown- 
ing triumph of her victory over Russia there 
is plenty of excuse for the feeling of national 
pride that now dominates the island empire. 
For the Japanese showed not merely great 
courage and prowess in war on Jand and on 
sea, but they taught the whole world a les- 
son in the perfection of their sanitary ar- 
rangements ; they were moderate and humane 
to a surprising degree in their conduct: of 
military operations and their treatment of 
the enemy, and they showed great enlighten- 
ment as well as skill in the statesmanship 
and the diplomacy that attended the entire 
episode. ‘These qualities displayed by the 
Japanese as a nation and a government were 
fully recognized in the United States, and 
the Japanese were especially pleased with 
such American recognition and good will. 
They were grateful, furthermore, for the 
good offices of President Roosevelt, by means 
of which the war was ended before Japan’s 
resources were brought to the point of ex- 
haustion. In short, Japan prized American 
friendship. 


The Prestige 
of a Rising 
Nation. 


The San Francisco school order, 
therefore, came at a moment 
when Japanese self-appreciation 
was very high and when they regarded them- 
selves as in especial favor with the American 
people. Their relations to our Government 
had been intimate throughout the period of 
their modernization, and they had been in 
the habit of referring to the United States 
as the country that had introduced them to 
the western world and had been their’ friend 
and sponsor to a peculiar degree. They had 
no desire to colonize Japanese laborers on 
the mainland of America, and were intelli- 
gent enough to understand the difficulties 
that must arise where the laboring elements 
of races so different in their standards of liv- 
ing are brought into industrial competition. 
But as respects their educated people, their 
professional and merchant classes, they de- 
sired and expected to have every sort of lib- 
erty and consideration in the United States 
that would be extended to Europeans of re- 
spectable standing who might for a time be 
sojourning in America. ‘The school order 
at San Francisco, it is true, affected only a 
small number of individuals, but it gave of- 
fense of a most intense kind to the suscepti- 
bilities of a people whose pride is now as 
great as that of any nation in the world. 


Japan's 
Natural 
Pride. 
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Leading Japanese statesmen un- 
derstood the situation perfectly 
and recognized the school order 
as merely an unfortunate incident in connec- 
tion with the militant labor agitation of a 
single city. But the Japanese people at large, 
not understanding the nature of our federal 
system and the strictly local control of pub- 
lic schools, were almost frenzied with anger 
at what they deemed a deliberate insult to 
their nation and race, and intended to brand 
them as inferior and unfit for association 
with peoples of European stock. This popu- 
lar feeling was promoted by a few sensational 
newspapers widely read among the common 
people of Japan. President Roosevelt’s dis- 
cussion of the subject in his message to Con- 
gress at the opening of the session in the first 
week of December was very frank and full, 
and it gave entire reassurance to all Japanese 
public men and people of education, while it 
could but offend some of the Californians 
whom it criticised. Naturally the situation 
brought into question again a long-standing 
and unsolved issue as to the extent of the 
authority of national treaties over the rights 
and powers of the separate States. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the whole subject of 
elementary education belongs to the separate 
States and their subdivisions for regulation 
and control as well as for financial support. 
It is customary, on the other hand, for our 
Government in its treaties with foreign coun- 
tries to enter into joint assurances guarantee- 
ing favorable treatment for the citizens of 
each country when sojourning in the other. 
Can the federal Government in the enforce- 
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WHAT SAN FRANCISCO OBJECTS TO. 
From the American (New York). 
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ment of an alleged 
agreement made to a 
foreign power compel 
the authorities of a 
particular State to give 
the foreigners the same 
treatment as their own 
citizens in public 
schools and in other 
respects ? 


Treaty Power The Pi vathtall 
in the tion is one 
Courts. for tke 

lawyers and the courts. 
It has arisen in a num- 
ber of different ways at 
different times in our 
history. Foreign states- 
men in_ negotiating 
treaties with us are 
generally somewhat 
familiar with our fed- 
eral system, and under- 
stand that the authori- 
ties at Washington are 
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not in direct control of 
the ordinary social and 
governmental insti- 
tutions of the country. Thus far no very seri- 
ous embarrassment has ever arisen from the 
difficulty of deciding how the treaty-making 


’ power bears upon the reserved sovereignty of 


the States. In the case of the San Francisco 
school order it was evidently desirable upon 
the whole that the courts should be given an 
opportunity to see if they could somewhat 
clarify. the questions of technical prerogative 
that were in dispute. One line of action 
was begun in behalf of a particular Japanese 
child to test in the concrete his rights under 
laws and treaties. Another action was 
brought by the federal Government through 
the United States District Attorney at San 
Francisco to test the bearing of the treaty 
with Japan upon the validity of the Cali- 
fornia school law and the San Francisco or- 
der. But while these actions in court were 
upon the whole desirable, they were not like- 
ly to bring about the most felicitous solu- 
tions of the larger questions at issue. 


The Future L#Ooking into the future, if Jap- 
anese coolie labor should con- 
tinue to arrive on a large and in- 

creasing scale, the question of exclusion 
would have to be faced directly, and there 
could be only one answer to that question. 


LINCOLN Sain—* If you can’t plow through a log, plow around it.” 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


American policy was fixed a quarter of a 
century ago. It was definitely. determined 
to build up the Pacific States cn a basis of 
white labor. From that decision there will 
be no turning away. But to deal with a 
friendly foreign power in a matter of ‘such 
gravity is always a delicate affair, and the 
utmost courtesy is requisite. There can be 
no reasonable objection to the coming here 
of Japanese students, merchants, and travel- 
ers. They should be welcomed here, and 
their families should be treated with every 
mark of consideration. If San Francisco 
had not affronted the entire Japanese nation 
by a perfectly useless and foolish order, it 
would have been comparatively easy, in the 
opinion of many well-informed people, to 
have arranged several months ago with the 
Japanese Government for a mutual exclusion 
of laborers, by direct treaty. 


The government of Japan, as we 
Japanis have remarked before, has no de- 


Where 


Building. sire to colonize its surplus popu- 


lation beyond the bounds of its own author- 
ity. It is entering upon a great practical 
policy of Japanese expansion in Korea and 
Manchuria; it is developing the island of 
Formosa which it had acquired from China 
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some years ago, and it has still further im- 
perial aims and objects that look into the fu- 
ture. It intends in the most definite way to 
direct the main currents of Japanese emigra- 
tion toward territories under Japanese im- 
perial control. What the San Franciscans 
really want, on the other hand, is a prac- 
tical cessation of the tide of Japanese coolie 
immigration. Their school order was not in- 
tended to create an international dispute. It 
was a mere casual expression of their atti- 
tude toward Asiatic immigration. If they 
could be assured that the coming of coolies 
would cease, they could not possibly object 
to according courteous treatment to a few 
Japanese children in their schools. From the 
international standpoint, however, the situa- 
tion was such that our Government could 
not well take up with Japan the labor ques- 
tion until it could give some assurance re- 
specting the other matter. President Roose- 
velt, therefore, showed his accustomed wis- 
dom and good sense in inviting Mayor 
Schmitz and the school board of San Fran- 
cisco to come to Washington and confer 
with him, regarding a series of matters which 
were of serious importance to the entire coun- 
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try. These gentlemen were glad to accept 
the invitation and came in a spirit,—as ex- 
pressed by Mayor Schmitz,—of a desire to 
recognize the larger interests of the country 
and to aid in adjusting the entire situation. 


Mayor Schmitz, with his asso- 
ciates, spent a number of days 
last month at Washington and 
had several conferences with the President 
and Secretary Root. There developed rap- 
idly the outline of a solution more complete 
than anybody had anticipated. The Cali- 
fornians seemed disposed to modify their 
school policy in view of the.evident purpose 
of the Administration to do what it could to 
exclude the further entrance of Asiatic la- 
borers. Furthermore, a mode of exclusion 
was discovered that could be brought into 
immediate effect. There was pending in 
conference committee between the two 
houses of Congress an elaborate Immigration 
bill modifying in various ways the existing 
laws regulating the general subiect. The 
chief reason for a long-standing deadlock in 
the conference committee lay in the fact that 
the Senate had voted to exclude illiterates, 


Conferences 
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Washington. 





ARE THE WESTERN NATIONS ALARMED AT JAPAN’S COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY ? 
(Reproduced from a highly colored double-page cartoon in the illustrated weekly, Puck, of Tokio.) 
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MAYOR SCHMITZ AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., WHO VISITED 
WASHINGTON LAST MONTH FOR THE PURPOSE OF CONFERRING WITH THE PRESIDENT ON THE JAPA- 


NESE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


(From left to right.—Alfred Roncovieri, Supt. of Schools: David Oliver, Jr., Director of Schools; 
John T, Williams, Asst. City Attorney; Thomas F. Boyle, Director of Schools; Elmer C. Leffingwell, 
Secy. Board of Education; Mayor E. E. Schmitz; Lawrence E. Walsh, Pres. Board of Education; 


Aaron Altman, Director of Schools.) 


and the other house was unwilling to accept 
so sweeping a change in our immigration 


laws. It was suggested that by a simple. 


modification of the pending Immigration bill 
the desired exclusion might be accomplished 
without a direct mention of any nationality. 
No Japanese laborers are allowed to leave 
Japan without passports. The Japanese 
Government is not issuing passports author- 
izing laborers to come to the United States, 
but such documents name the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, the Philippines, Mexico, and other 
countries as points of destination. The 
amendment of the pending Immigration bill 
as proposed would authorize the President to 
refuse admission to laborers holding such 
passports, if in his judgment their coming 
is detrimental to our industrial conditions. 
The solution is not an absolute one, but 
seemingly ample for present purposes. 


PaCS wee It was*understood that this policy 
Solu- would be entirely agreeable to the 
tions. 

Japanese Government. It was 
accordingly accepted by the conferences of 
the two houses. In order to secure a prompt 
solution of the Japanese question, Senator 
Lodge and his associates yielded to the House 
committee on the question of excluding illit- 
erates. Thus it was confidently expected 
that three very important questions would 
be settled at one stroke,—namely, the Cali- 
fornia school question, the Japanese labor 
question, and the dispute which was prevent- 
ing the Immigration bill from becoming a 
law. It is to be much regretted that many 
American newspapers were so indiscreet as 
to declare boldly and with great headlines 
day after day that we were on the verge of 
war with Japan. It is true that the ques- 
tion was a serious one in view of the aroused 
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state of Japanese feeling some weeks ago. But 
on the part of neither government was the in- 
cident looked upon as one that could by any 
chance lead to hostilities. “There had not 
arisen even the slightest diplomatic friction 
between the Japanese and American author- 
ities. The people of the United States would 
not have allowed themselves to be dragged 
into war unless thrown upon the defensive by 
an unprovoked attack. 


There was much needless news- 


Japan, 
England, 
and War. 


whether or not England, by vir- 
tue of her alliance with Japan, would have 
been compelled to join in war upon this 


country. ‘The idea seems too foolish to be, 


dignified by anything more than a passing al- 
lusion. England’s purpose in the alliance 
with Japan was the preservation of the 
status quo in Asia. It was desired by the 
two allied parties to protect China against 
further dismemberment, to strengthen Eng- 
land’s position in India, to prevent the ab- 
sorption of Persia by Russia ur any other 
power, and to give general security to Japan 
in the enjoyment of the moderate fruits of 
her great triumph over Russia. Nothing 
could have been farther from the intention of 
England or of Japan than to join in an alli- 
ance that could be turned against the United 
States of America for any purpose whatso- 
ever. For it was all along perfectly under- 
stood that in sentiment the United States had 
been the leader of the world in the doctrine 
that China should not be dismembered or 
unduly exploited; while the United States 
had also been the leader in emancipating 
Japan from the oppressive commercial treaties 
that were abrogated some years ago. The 
governments of both countries were doing 
their best to remove grounds of difference. 
Nothing had happened that could be con- 
strued by any reasonable mind as affording 
a cause even for sharp diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the two countries, much less 
as cause for going to war. 


A sensational press and an in- 
flamed popular feeling will not 
make war unless governments 
also come to disagreement, statesmanship 
sees something at stake to fight for, and un- 
derlying causes are deep-seated. In the pres- 
ent instance there was every conceivable rea- 
son on both sides against war, and not the 
smallest reason that any intelligent person 
could give for a resort to arms. Neither 


Good Relations 
with 
Britain. 


paper discussion of the question. 
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Japan nor the United States could gain any- 
thing by a war, and both would suffer fright- 
fully and needlessly. As for the position of 
Great Britain, there is probably not a human 
being in the entire British Empire, regarded 
by his neighbors as of.sound mind, who has 
conceived it possible that by means of a ques- 
tion of school policy in San Francisco re- 
specting Oriental children, the two halves 
of the English-speaking world could be set 
at the task of destroying one another. And 
yet a good many newspapers of wide cir- 
culation in the United States have published 
alarming headlines in bold type which were 
meant to create the impression that we were 
on the edge of deadly conflict, not only with 
Japan but also with Great Britain. 


Meanwhile our official relations 
with Japan:had been of the most 
perfectly cordial nature," and 
every single day during all that period of 
discussion had given fresh ‘evidence of the 
unprecedented cordiality of the relations be- 
tween England and this country... -The Swet- 
tenham incidenf-at an earlier period of our 
history would have been rather seriously dis- 
turbing. An American admiral had gone to 
the relief of an earthquake-stricken town in 
the British West Indies to render friendly 
aid, and had been offensively ordered away 
by the governor of the island. The news- 
papers printed thousands of columns about 
it all, while the governments at Washing- 
ton and London did not allow it to disturb 
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THE PRESIDENT CROWNED AGAIN. ; 
From the World (New York). 
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their equanimity for five minutes. Governor 
Swettenham’s judgment had been affected 
by the shock and strain of the disaster, and 
he had acted in a tactless way. Everybody 
in England from the King to the humblest 
laborer appreciated the good will of the 
American navy, was sorry for Swettenham’s 
seeming breach of courtesy, and nothing re- 
mained to be said. Meanwhile, at that very 
moment our distinguished Secretary of State 
was visiting the Governor-General and other 
high British and Dominion officials in Can- 
ada in the most amicable spirit. Moreover, 
the Liberal government was showing its good 
feeling by sending one of its most eminent 
members, the Right Hon. James Bryce, to be 
Ambassador at Washington. ‘The talk of 
war under such circumstances would be crim- 
inal if it were not merely absurd. 


The effort to settle the Japanese 
question seems to have detes- 
mined the fate of the pending 
measures at Washington on the subject of 
immigration. It is probably true that:to ap- 
ply the reading and writing test would. con- 
siderably improve the average quality of im- 
migrants. Such a test is far from being con- 
clusive as respects individuals. Many of the 
illiterates are good, sturdy working-people, 
who come from disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods, but who are not themselves necessarily 
of a degraded or objectionable type. Most 
people do not remember that in times when 
the tide of immigration runs high, as in the 
past two years, the numbers who arrive in the 
months favorable for migration are simply 
limited by the capacity of the steamships. 
At such times a more severe test would have 
a tendency to bring a better class of people 
rather than to cut down the whole number 
very radically. Yet the moment has not quite 
arrived, it seems to us, for the application of 
such a test. If there were no other reason 
for delay, it would be enough to say that 
American public opinion is not yet by any 
means convinced. 


Immigration 


an 
Illiteracy. 


The new immigration measure 
will provide for very exhaustive 
investigation of many points. 
Meanwhile great efforts are going to be 
made to distribute the newcomers more thor- 
oughly throughout the country, and to test 
their fitness for success, particularly - in 
Southern agriculture and industry. At pres- 
ent we are receiving immigrants at the rate 
of considerably more than a million a year, 


The 
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Measure. 
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SECRETARY ROOT AS THE “ BIRD OF PEACE.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


one-quarter of them coming from Italy, an- 
other quarter from the races of Austria-Hun- 
gary, another quarter from Russia, and the 
remaining quarter from Germany, Scandi- 
navia, the British Islands, and scattered 
sources. The situation requires the most 
exhaustive study and analysis. If these new 
factors that make up the bulk of our im- 
migration should be sifted or restricted in 
some radical fashion, public opinion will sup- 
port Congress -in legislation after the argu- 
ment has been* sustained by a showing of 
undeniable facts. At present the country is 
in great need of labor, and a good kind of 
immigration is welcome. But in the long 
run our industrial life itself, as well as our 
social: and political institutions, must depend 
upon the character of American citizenship, 
and it would be a fearful mistake to bring 
here classes of people permanently undesira- 
ble in vast numbers merely to meet a tem- 
porary demand in the labor market. 


Business | © have quieted discussion about 
coisa the Japanese issue and to have 
‘found a way to regulate labor 
conditions on the Pacific Coast, while also 
passing the Immigration-bill, must be looked 
upon as a very important achievement. It 
was not possible as these pages were closing 
for the press to forecast precisely what pend- 
ing measures would be enacted into law in 
the closing days of the Fifty-ninth Congress, 
and what subjects of importance would have 
to go over for fresh consideration at the 
hands of its successor. The 4th of March 
of alternate years is a date of immense sig- 
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nificance in American public affairs. Mat- 
ters of great moment in the expiring days 
and hours of the last session of a term of 
Congress depend often upon the mere nod 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives or the state of digestion or nerve condi- 
tion of any one of two or three United States 
Senators. For in the course of a two years’ 
consideration, many subjects are at the point 
of being voted upon, and under the rules 


Copyright, 1903, by J. F. Purdy, Boston. 
SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Conspicuous in many recent discussions at Wash- 
ington.) 


of the House it is left practically to the 
Speaker to decide what questions may come 
to final vote and what questions may not. At 
the other end of the Capitol, any Senator 
who takes the whim can interfere with the 
achievement of business by destroying that 
unanimity of consent which is needed to 
bring a matter to final vote. Of late there 
have been two or three Senators who have 
shown a deplorable tendency to obstruct pub- 
lic business by threatening to resort to the 
practice of “talking a measure to death.” 


When a matter like the San Do- 
mingo treaty has been most thor- 
oughly considered it becomes not 
merely offensive but even unpatriotic for an 
individual Senator to abuse the liberty of de- 
bate for the sake of preventing his fellow- 
Senators from voting. The Senate is in 


Business 
in the 
Senate. 
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great need of a method by which it can do 
business more efficiently. It is not a question 
of majority and minority parties, but a ques- 
tion of restraint upon individual whim or va- 
gary or perverse will. With the changes 
about to be made in the make-up of the Sen- 
ate, there will be sixty Republican members 
and thirty Democratic. If as many as seven- 
ty-five out of ninety members of the Senate 
should be willing to fix a date when a vote 
could be taken on a given subject, the re- 
maining fifteen ought not to be able to block 
business. “The greater part of the session 
about to end has been taken up in the Senate 
with a fruitless, tiresome, and valueless de- 
bate of an academic sort on the power of the 
President to maintain discipline in the army 
apropos of the discharge of colored troops at 
Brownsville, Texas, last August. Every- 
thing of value that was said could have been 
put into a single day’s debate; yet this farci- 
cal affair took six weeks of the time of the 
Senate in a short session when great matters 
of public business were pending. The Sen- 
ate, meanwhile, was neglecting, to the serious 
detriment of public interests, several long- 
pending treaties. 


Of all measures of far-reaching 
public policy that were before 
Corigress last month, nothing 
could have been more important than Sena- 
tor Nelson’s bill, with other associated meas- 
ures, representing the Administration’s views 
of public-land reform. We publish else- 
where an article written by one who speaks 
with knowledge and authority concerning the 
significance of the recent order of the Presi- 
dent reserving public coal lands from further 
sale. The extension of the forest policy, the 
plan of reserving and leasing coai and mineral 
lands, and the plan of reducing the vast graz- 
ing areas of the Government to some system 
and leasing what is called the “ range” 


Reform 
of 
Land Laws. 


on 
fair terms to the cattle and sheep men, are in 
the line of reforms which should be promptly 
supported by Congress. The great work that 
has been achieved under the administration 
of the Interior Department by Secretary 
Hitchcock is set forth in another article ap- 
pearing in this issue. “The Secretary retires 
on March 4, and he deserves the praise of all 
thoughtful men for his courage and persist- 
ence as an administrator. Mr. James R. 
Garfield will bring vigor and trained ability 
to a continuation of Mr. Hitchcock’s good 
work in the ever-growing business of the 
bureaus that make up the Department of 
the Interior. 
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Secretary Shaw, who retires from 
the Treasury Department, has 
shown great skill and resource in 
obviating difficulties that arise from the lack 
of elasticity in the volume of our currency. 
He is almost unequaled as a terse and con- 
vincing expositor of monetary and financial 
questions, and he has done a great deal to 
educate the country up to the point of im- 
proved monetary legislation. While no 
comprehensive measure seemed likely to pass 
in the present session, it was probable last 
month that some minor changes in the cur- 
rency and banking laws would be made, and 
that these would have a useful effect. One 
of these changes was meant to allow national 
banks to retire their circulating notes much 
more rapidly and freely; and this naturally 
would induce them to issue notes more freely 
in times of stringency. Another provision 
gives wide distribution to government de- 


Th 
Money 
Question. 


posits, and in still other ways a larger free- 


dom is secured. 


No new railroad legislation had 
been expected in the present term 
beyond Senator La Follette’s bill 
regulating the hours of railroad employees, 
and some other matters of minor character. 
The great need of the country, as urged in 
these pages last month, is a higher efficiency 
of railroad management. ‘The business of 
the country has outgrown single-track main 
lines, limited terminals, and existing equip- 
ment. The situation is a very practical one, 
and the best railroad men are seeing that the 
policy of President Roosevelt and the Admin- 
istration in its endeavor to regulate railroad 
conditions on behalf of the public is one to be 
met in a frank and friendly spirit. Chair- 
man Shonts, of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion, who is about to resign that position and 
to become president of the great amalgamated 
local transit system of New York City, ex- 
pressed the sound and sane view of the rail- 
road situation in .a speech before the Iowa 
Society of New York on February 15. A 
few years ago, Mr. Shonts reminds us, rail- 
roads were struggling to secure traffic. “ The 
struggle to-day,” he declares, “is to provide 
facilities to properly handle the traffic prof- 
fered.” In view of the large investments 
that will have to be made to put railroads 
into condition to do business, Mr. Shonts 
thinks that there should not be too much 
public pressure brought to bear on the rate 
question. He believes that railroad stock- 
-holders should be encouraged to hope for 
good returns. 


The 
Railroad 
Situation. 


Copyright, 1905, by C. M. Bell, Washington. 
MR. THEODORE P? SHONTS. 


The following quotations from 
his speech seem to us so im- 
‘ portant at the present moment 
that we have no hesitation in presenting 
them as conspicuously as possible and at 
some length: 


Mr. Shonts 
on Rates 
and Methods 


The attitude of the present national Adminis- 
tration on the question of rates has not been to 
secure their reduction, but to prevent unjust 
discrimination in them. Railroad rates in the 
United States are lower than anywhere else in 
the world, while the service, under normal con- 
ditions, is better. It is astonishing that, with a 
density of population which does not approach, 
per mile of road, that of any European country, 
and in view of the further facts that we pay 50 
per cent. higher wages to labor and higher prices 
for material and supplies, we are still able to 
and do sell our transportation for an average of 
one-fourth less than the prices charged in for- 
eign countries. 

I do not think that the public is demanding 
cheaper transportation so much as it is de- 


manding safe, reliable, and adequate transpor- 


tation. When we consider the number of cas- 
ualties resulting from the operation of railroads 
in the United States, and the amount of money 
required to safeguard more completely life and 
property intrusted to them; when we consider 
the persistent demands of labor for higher 
wages and shorter hours, and the ever-advanc- 
ing prices for material and supplies; when we 
realize the congestion that exists everywhere in 
the country, and the amount of money neces- 
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SHOWING SHONTS. 
From the Press (New York). 


sary to provide adequate equipment and addi- 
tional tracks and terminal facilities for its relief; 
when we still further contemplate the possibil- 
ity of a‘complete change of motive power from 
steam to electricity in order to aid in solving 
the problem of traffic congestion, it is apparent 
that railroad rates must be maintained at cer- 
tainly nothing below the present level. Person- 
ally, I am of the opinion that in some instances 
they are already below a profitable basis and 
should be advanced. 

In the matter of improvements, the railroads 
of the country, almost without exception, have 
been pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy which 
has proved costly to themselves and irritating 
to the public. Costly to themselves because, be- 
fore improvements necessary to relieve existing 
conditions have been completed, their capacity 
has been exceeded by the growth of traffic; ir- 
ritating to the public, because at no time in re- 
cent years has the public been able to get free 
from the delays and agnoyances of a continual 
state of congestion. THe result is that to-day, 
when the railroads are confronted with condi- 
tions requiring more comprehensive improve- 
ments than ever before in their history, and con- 
sequently greater utilization of money than ever 
before, they are confronted also with a state of 
public mind extremely hostile to themselves. 
So that the raising of money to provide facili- 
ties so urgently needed is, under present condi- 
tions, well-nigh impossible, although many of 
the corporations have sought to do so at the 
risk of almost imperiling their credit. 

The situation is a grave one. If the various 
States continue arbitrarily to reduce rates, as 
some of them are doing, and the various labor 
organizations continue to press their demands 
for increased wages and shorter hours, the next 
unprecedented crop harvested in this country 


will be a record-breaking crop of receiverships. 

I am not here to say that the railroad corpora- 
tions have not done a great deal to justify the 
hostile feeling which exists against them. Neither 
am I here to say that the violators of the law 
should not be punished by the law; but I do 
wish to say, and with all possible emphasis, that 
in my judgment the time has come for fair play 
to both sides of this controversy. In other 
words, the time has come for what the President 
calls a “ square deal,” but we want it all arcund. 

There is no doubt that in the building up of 
these properties things have been done which, 
though legally right, were morally wrong, but he- 
cause they were legally right and cannot be legal- 
ly disturbed, what is the use of exploiting them 
when no doubt can be secured except to furnish 
material for the charlatan and the demagogue, 
and to intensify class bitterness? I believe that 
the time has come to “ let by-gones be by-gones,” 
and to start with a clean sheet, safeguarding as 
far as possible future issues of securities so as 
to prevent injustice to either the stockholder or 
the public. 

In this connection it might be well to define 
what is meant by the term “stockholder.” | 
am simply stating a fact we all know, but which 
some seem to forget, when I say that by “ stock- 
holders” is not meant the Goulds, the Harri- 
mans, the Vanderbilts, and the Rockefellers, 
whose holdings, large as they may be, are in- 
finitesimal as compared with the vast sums 
which the tens of thousands of our citizens, rep- 
resenting the savings of their lives, have in- 
vested in our industrial and railroad securities. 
These people have placed their savings in these 
securities in the belief that the Government will 
protect them in their rights as against dema- 
gogism on the one hand and financial piracy on 
the other. They can expect no other protection, 
for they are widely scattered and unorganized. 
If, therefore, any government, whether national, 
State or municipal, permits any injustice to be 
done to corporations simply because they are 
corporations, whether this injustice is the result 
of proper or improper motives, the real sufferer 
in the last analysis is the small investor. Aside 
from the principle, which is fundamental, that 
every government should, as an example to its 
citizens, carry out its contracts with corporations 
faithfully in both letter and spirit, it should also 
do it as a duty it owes to its citizens. 

Again, there is no doubt the attitude of some 
railroad officials has had much to do with the 
present public hostility toward railroads. Not 
long ago some cajinete were operated apparent- 
ly for the sole benefit and convenience of those 
in charge of them. The idea that the owners 
had any rights the officers of these properties 
were bound to respect never occurred to the 
latter; and so far as the public having any ap- 
preciable interest in railroad problems was con- 
cerned, this was to them an undreamed “ irides- 
cent dream.” The concentration of greater con- 
trol in fewer hands, and the consequent assertion 
of power, has of late given the owners a much 
larger voice in corporate management, and the 
sentiment which President Roosevelt reflects, 
but which he did not create, is securing for the 
public the consideration and treatment that it 
deserves. In fact, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that those officials who best serve the 
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public best serye the stockholders they directly 
represent. ue 

This is a avorld of compromises. Humanity 
is a “ give-and-take” proposition. The ideal 
has never actually been attained. Let us then 
compromise on the best available and the most 
practicable. Let the railroad managers lay aside 
all subterfuge, and come out in the open. Let 
there be a maximum of publicity and a minimum 
of legislation. Let eminent financiers and “ cap- 
tains of industry’ co-operate with the President 
to bring about better corporate practices. Let 
them lay their cards on the table and say to the 
President, ‘We will uphold your hands not 
only in enforcing existing laws, but in passing 
such others as are necessary to prevent wrong- 
doing, but you in return must protect us from 
the irresponsible agitator, wherever he may be.” 
Let us convince the public that we will give it 
the best facilities American ingenuity can de- 
vise, and in my judgment the funds required 
will be forthcoming. 

However, in order to accomplish these results 
all agitation which is not necessary for the en- 
forcement of the law should cease. We should 
settle down to a basis where- the railroad in- 
vestor will not only feel sure of getting a fair 
return on the amount invested, but will also feel 
that his capital is safe. Let the owners of cor- 
porations make it their first duty to serve the 
public, and thereby best serve themselves... The 
American public is willing to pay~ré@isonable 
rates, but it wants and is entitled to adequate 
returns. Nothing so appeals to it as good serv- 
ice. With public sentiment behind our securities 
they will be less speculative, but more stable. 


Get public sentiment behind the securities by 


supplying good service. The good-will of our 
people is the best and biggest asset any corpo- 
. ration can acquire, and personally I believe that 
if you treat the public fairly you will get its 
good-will and fair treatment in return. No 
stream can rise higher than its source, and pub- 
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ANOTHER ONE QUITS UNCLE SAM. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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lic sentiment is the fountain-head of-all things 
American. If we cannot trust it we had better 
go out of business, or sooner .or later it will put 


us out. Mee 3 
The same principle applies.to labor. Treat it 


fairly and it will meet you half way. No sane 
citizen or employee desires hard times, and if 
they realize what our latest statistics absolutely 
prove, that the margin. between prosperity and 
bankruptcy is no broader than a Io per cent. in- 
crease in the cost of transportation and a Io per 
cent. decrease in the revenue received, they will 
join the conservative forces of the country in see- 
ing that no steps are taken which will bring on 
the crisis. 


Mr. Shonts, though still a com- 
paratively young man, has made 
his way in life as a practical trans- 
portation man, and when called by President 
Roosevelt to the chairmanship of the Canal 
Commission he was president of the so-called 
“ Clover Leaf” Railroad system,* In.coming 
to New York he accepts the présidency of a 
combination that operates the rapid-transit 
subway lines, the elevated system, and all the 
electric surface lines, with ‘great projects on 
foot for further financial and physical expan- 
sion. It is these facts that give especial 
weight and significance to Mr. Shonts’ frank 
statements about the railroad situation. The 
country wants fair play, ample railroad serv- 
ice, a cessation of the Wall Street methods of 
railroading, and an energetic effort on the 
part of real railroad men to help the country 
carry on its great business. It will be difficult 
to find the necessary capital, but it will be 
forthcoming if the real railroad men of the 
country will free themselves from the bad 
influences that have endeavored to set them 
in array against the conservative policy of 
the President of the United States, and will 
serve their actual stockholders and the great 
shipping public as faithfully henceforth as 
they have,—some of them, at least,—been 
drawn into the recent service of the specu- 
lators and manipulators of Wall Street. 


What the 
Country 
Wants. 


With the retirement of Mr. 
i Shonts, the chairmanship of the 
‘Panama Canal Commission will 

be assigned to Mr. John F. Stevens, the able 
engineer now in actual charge of the work. 
The Government has been carefully consid- 
ering the question of letting a contract and 
turning the work over to a syndicate under 
the general form of an arrangement which 
we have already mentioned in previous num- 
bers. But it was announced last month that 
ample time would be taken for the most care- 
ful consideration before any bid would be ac- 


Panama 
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CHIEF ENGINEER JOHN F, STEVENS, OF THE PANAMA CANAL, WHO NOW BECOMES HEAD OF THE COM MIS- 
SION, AND IS RAPIDLY DIGGING THE CANAL, 


cepted. Meanwhile, the actual work at Pan- 
ama has been going on with greatly increased 
rapidity, and it is reported that Mr. Stevens 
himself, who had formerly been among the 
firmly convinced advocates of the contract 
plan, is now of the opinion that Uncle Sam 
can just as well go on and finish the work 
without the interposition of private con- 
tractors. The amount of excavation accom- 
plished during the past two months is enor- 
mous in comparison with what was done in 
a similar period last year. It is likely enough 
that tue final decision between Government 


construction and the employment of a con- 
tractor will not be made until after the ad- 
journment of Congress. Meanwhile, \Ir. 
Stevens is “ making the dirt fly,” and reports 
more than 550,000 cubic yards of excavation 
in Culebra Cut for January, 600,000 as the 
estimate for February, with twenty-three 
working days, and 800,000 for March. 


With the 4th of March the Pres- 
idential term is half ended, and 
President Roosevelt has two years 


i shan i 
aniz 
Cabinet. 


of service yet before him. There is growing 
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talk about Presidential candidates, but that is 
a subject we shall have with us from this 
time forth. Meanwhile, beginning with the 
4th of March, there will be a considerable 
reorganization of the cabinet, which will 
stand as follows: 

Hon. Elihu Root, of New York, Secretary 
of State. 

Hon. George B. Cortelyou, of New York, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. William H. Taft, of Ohio, Secretary 
of War. 

Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Maryland, 
Attorney-General. 

Hon. George von L. Meyer, of Massa- 
chusetts, Postmaster-General. 

Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, of California, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. James R. Garfield, of Ohio, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Hon. James Wilson, of Iowa, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Hon. Oscar S. Straus, of New York, Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. Straus has been at his post for some 
weeks, and brings high purpose and entire 
concentration of effort to a department for 
which he has unusual fitness. Excepting Mr. 


Meyer, all the other members of the group 
are already well known in official life at 


Washington. Mr. Meyer, who is still a 
young man, made a brilliant record as speaker 
of the Massachusetts House, and has served 
with distinction as an ambassador. Mr. 
Cortelyou’s name is associated with the idea 
of efficiency. As Secretary to the President, 
as first Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, as chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, and as Post- 
master-General, he has done well the work 


that has been assigned to him. It is for these’ 


reasons that one expects him to do well as 
Secretary of the Treasury. He has worked 
exceedingly hard for several months past to 
improve administrative conditions in the 
Post-Office Department, for all af which 
Mr. Meyer may well be thankful. This 
great department needs many improvements 
of method in view of the development of its 
business. The joint committee of Congress 
which has inquired into the subject of second- 
class matter (newspapers and periodicals) has 
made a report embodying many innovations 
which would greatly change the conditions 
under which the press could make use of post- 
al facilities. These proposed changes will not 
be acted upon at present, but Congress will 
adopt the commission’s advice with respect 


HON. GEORGE VON L. MEYER. 


to an exhaustive weighing of the mails, with 
complete analysis, and will also authorize a 
thorough inquiry into the postal service from 
the standpoint of its business methods. 


Senator Beveridge’s bill relating 
to the employment of child labor 
seems unlikely to be brought to a 
vote in the present session. It has, however, 
contributed greatly to the public discussion 
and understanding of a very serious evil. 
There was pending a bill to regulate child 
labor in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Beveridge obtained immediate consideration 
for his larger measure by the device of pre- 
senting it as an amendment to the District 
of Columbia bill: Mr. Beveridge proposed, 
in brief, to prohibit the railroads from re- 
ceiving for shipment as interstate commerce 
the products of factories and mines employ- 
ing children under fourteen years of age. 
The measure weuld apply directly to cotton | 
mills, glass factories, coal mines, and some 
other industries and would tend to equalize 
conditions of production as among the differ- 
ent States. It seems to us an excellent pro- 
posal and one that instead of lessening the 


The Child- 
Labor 
Movement. 
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activity of the individual States in the duty 
they owe to childhood as regards protection 
and education would only stimulate and help 
such State activities. Some of the friends of 
the so-called “ child-labor”’ movement ob- 
jected to the Beveridge bill as likely to di- 
minish the activity of the States on behalf of 
children, but their arguments were of a theo- 
retical nature. Nearly all of ‘the really prac- 
tical workers for this reform strongly sup- 
ported the Beveridge bill. The question of 
constitutionality was strongly raised in the 
Congressional debating of the subject; but 
all leading precedents and decisions would in- 
dicate that Congress in its authority over in- 
terstate commerce has full power to take the 
course proposed by Mr. Beveridge. In any 
case interest in the movement has been whole- 
somely quickened. Mr. Beveridge’s great 
speech of January 23, continued on January 
28 and 29, is a veritable treatise on the whole 
subject. Meanwhile, a recommendation of 
Governor Hughes has been brought before 


the Legislature of New York in the form of. 


a bill which prohibits the employment ‘of 
children under sixteen years of age in the 
factories of that State except between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., and it will un- 
doubtedly become a law. In the Colorado 


Legislature a bill has been introduced which 
forbids the employment in mines of persons 


under sixteen years of age. Broad prohibi- 
tions of child labor have also been proposed in 
South Dakota and Idaho. The Alabama 
Legislature is attempting to better the condi- 
tions of factory labor in that State by requir- 
ing cotton mills to maintain schools for em- 
ployees and their children, making an annual 
State appropriation of $100 for each school. 


Throughout the country 
deep-seated popular interest in 
matters of transportation was at- 
tested in more ways than one during the past 
month. The passage (on. the same day) of 
_two-cent fare bills applying to railroads in 
Iowa, Missouri, and West Virginia was one 
manifestation of this widespread interest; 
but hardly less significant is the attempt made 
by many legislatures to compel the railroads 
td furnish cars sufficient to move all freight 
offered for transportation. The bills pro- 
viding for State railroad commissions and re- 
duction of freight rates will make the aggre- 
gate of railroad legislation for the current 
season the greatest that has been known in 
this country for many years. To find its 
parallel one would have to go back to the 


The States 
and the 
Railroads. 


the 
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period of “Granger” laws in the early 
’70’s; but the present legislative activity is 
not confined to the regulation of ‘steam rail- 
roads. Some of the legislatures are attempt- 
ing to deal with the traction problems of the 
cities in more or less drastic fashion. In 
Minnesota and New Hampshire, for exam- 
ple, it is proposed td establish three-cent 
fares during certain hours of.every business 
day. 


Meanwhile, the city of Cleve- 
land, unable to obtain from the: 
Ohio Legislature the necessary 
laws to enable the municipalization of the 
street railroads, is presenting through a pri- 
vate company an object-lesson in ‘traction 
finance. Mayor Tom L. Johnson, three times 
elected on a platform demanding three-cent 
fares on the street-car lines, succeeded only 
last year in securing a franchise for. a com- 
pany organized. with a view to putting in 
operation his ideas as to service, fares, and 
profits. The Municipal Traction Company, 
having leased from the Forest City Railway 
Company about fourteen miles of single 
track, opened for business at the three-cent 
rate on the first of November last. At the 
close of the first three months of operation 
it reported-a fair net profit after paying all 
operating expenses, interest, and dividends. 
By the terms of the arrangement with the 
Forest City Company the stockholders of the 
latter are to receive 6 per cent. cumulative 
dividends on the par value of their stock. 
Earnings in excess of these required dividends 
are to be applied to the betterment of the 
service, building of additional track, and the 
purchase of the Forest City Company’s prop- 
erty. Whatever may be the final outcome, 
the three-cent fare proposition is likely to. 
have a notable test. 


Cleveland's 
Traction 
Experiment. 


The legislatures of many States 
have been choosing United States 
Senators. ‘The names of Senators 
re-elected and of men newly chosen will be 
found in our “ Record of Current Events,” 
on page 288. We present on this and the 
following page the pictures of some of those 
whose faces will be new in the Senate cham- 
ber. Generally speaking, the popular influ- 
ence has been more directly felt ‘in the choice 
of Senators this year than has been usual in 
the past. If a special session of the Senate 
should be called to act upon treaties, these 
new members would get into the harness at 
once. Otherwise their new dignities will 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing. 
Hon, Joseph M. Dixon, Montana. 
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not be assumed for working purposes until 


next December. We shall not attempt just 
now to characterize the new members or to 
discuss the Senate itself, as its make-up has 
recently changed. But in a future number of 
the Review it will be worth while to at- 


Hon, Norris Brown, Nebraska. 
THE NEW SENATORS-ELECT. 











Hon. William E. Borah, Idaho. 


tempt some analysis of the United States 
Senate as it will stand through the term of 
the Sixtieth Congress. It is notable that 
Alabama has re-elected with absolute unan- 
imity its two veteran Senators, Pettus and 
Morgan, one of whom will be in his ninetieth 
































HON. HARRY A. RICHARDSON. 
(Senator-elect from Delaware.) 








HON. FRANK 0. BRIGGS. 
(Senator-elect from New Jersey.) 
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HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
(Senator-elect from Arkansas,) 


year and the other in his ninety-third if they 
live through the term for which they have 
just been chosen. Some of the new members 
are comparatively young, and several have 
done service in the other house. Both of 
the Oregon Senators were chosen by popular 
vote, ratified by the Legislature. 


Copyright, 1907, by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 





HON. CHARLES CURTIS. 
(Senator-elect from Kansas.) 


A public matter widely pro- 
Educational claimed, but of an importance not 


A Vast 


~~ to be easily overstated, was the 


announcement -last month of a gift of $32,- 
000,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller to 
the General Education Board. Mr. Rocke- 
feller had previously given $11,000,000 to 


Hon, Frederick W. Mulkey, Oregon. Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Oregon. Hon. Robert L. Taylor, Tennessee. 
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MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
the same organization. Contrary to the gen- 
eral supposition, Mr. Rockefeller has -not 
personally: been in active business for some 
years, and the use of his great fortune for 
valuable public ends seems to have occupied 
his mind and attention of late rather than 
further accumulation. The gift was made 
through his son, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who is an active member of the General Ed- 
ucation Board and is intensely interested in 
educational work and social progress. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s earlier gifts had been used by 
the Board, together with other funds, for 
the improvement of education in the South- 
ern States, especially that of the common 
schools, the creation of high schools, the 
training of teachers, and also the progress of 
agriculture with a view to an increased local 
ability to support schools and the institutions 
of a progressive civilization. The board is 
using the income from a $10,000,000 gift of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s to help a carefully se- 
lected series of colleges throughout the coun- 
try in their own self-effort toward better 
facilities for their growing work. The funds 
of the board are distributed with great im- 
partiality and high intelligence. In the of- 


MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR. 


fices of the board in New York is now cen- 
tered the most complete information that any- 
where exists about actual educational condi- 
tions in the United States. 


It is not as yet announced 
how the board will expend 
the income of the great added 
fund which it is to receive within the 
coming month. Undoubtedly the encour- 
agement of good colleges will proceed 
on a larger scale, and the work for agricul- 
tural progress will be more rapidly developed. 
In view of some trends of comment in the 
newspapers, it seems timely to say two or 
three things about the sources and the ob- 
jects of these colossal gifts for education. In 
the first place, money is given by the General 
Education Board only in recognition of use- 
ful educational agencies and only upon the 
condition that applying colleges shall raise 
from other sources three times as much 
money as the board gives to them. Thus, 
the board does not seek to influence or 
dominate them as their chief benefac- 
tor. It aims, rather, to stimulate the ef- ‘ 
forts of all their natural constituents and to 
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promote their independence. It does not fol- 
low because the money has come from Mr. 
Rockefeller that its acceptance by any college 
is expected to influence the tone or character 
of theological or economic teaching. There 
is not a man connected with the Education 
Board who does not claim and assert for him- 
self the utmost freedom of speech. 
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MR. FREDERICK T. GATES. 


Many of the conditions under 
which great industrial and trans- 
portation fortunes were built up 
in this country have already passed away, or 
else are in rapid process of change. The 
granting of rebates and the favoring of large 
shippers was a general railroad practice at 
one time. Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth is due 
to his relation to the Standard Oil Company, 
and it is a matter of record that the Standard 
Oil Company made large use of advantage- 
ous transportation rates and facilities to ob- 
tain its colossal development. Hundreds and 
thousands of smaller fortunes in this country 
have also been built up through the use of 
advantages which are no longer regarded 
as equitable, and which in public policy and 
in sound business practice must be discon- 
tinued. It is not necessary to be an ardent 
advocate of the methods by which the Ameri- 
can people, with comiaon conseat, have in 
times past developed and distributed wealth 
in order to approve heartily of a benevolent 
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use at later periods of great fortunes actually 
and - legally in the hands of private owners. 
It is a matter for congratulation that Mr. 
Rockefeller is finding wise and far-reaching 
methods by which to place great masses of 
accumulated wealth where they will con- 
tinue, through decades and generations to 
come, to promote the general welfare. 


Some Men Lt is not always easy to find 

ine means by which to bestow bounty 

; ‘ with entire usefulness. Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie are success- 
ful, far beyond many other givers, in finding 
objects and methods that are exceedingly 
beneficial to society at large. It would seem 
evident that Mrs John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is proposing to make his career that of a wise 
spender and user of money for human wel- 
fare, rather than as a business man absorbed 
in the direction of economic activities. The 
General Education Board had for its first 
president the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., 


Photograph by Pach Bros., N. Y. 


DR. WALLACE BUTTRICK, 


who has left behind him the memory of a 
great and noble devotion to the tasks of citi- 
zenship. He was succeeded by Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, who is also at the head of several 
other important educational undertakings. 
Mr. Ogden has now turned the work of the 
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presidency over to Mr. Frederick T. Gates, 
who has great knowledge of educational con- 
ditions and has long been associated with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s philanthropic activities. Mr. 
Gates brings enthusiasm and a_ powerful 
grasp to the presidency of this important edu- 
cational board. The most active member of 
the board is its executive secretary, Dr. Wal- 
lace Buttrick, whose efficiency and knowledge 
are associated with broad sympathies, accu- 
rate judgment, and a rare understanding of 
human nature. The country will not be long 
in ranking Dr. Buttrick where he belongs, 
with the foremost of its educational adminis- 
trators, like President Eliot, President But- 
ler, and half a dozen others. 


; Reports continue to affirm and 
the Sento deny the death of President Cas- 
Continent. tro, of Venezuela. Meanwhile, 
the revolutionary manifestations throughout 
the republic increase, and the insurgents, un- 
der such able leaders as Gen. Antonio Par- 
edes, openly announce that upon Castro’s 
death fighting on a large scale will be begun 
to prevent the accession to the presidency of 
Vice-President Gomez. General Paredes is 
already in the field in the mountains of the 
east with quite a force of well-armed men. 


Gen. Eloy Alfaro has been formally elected. 


President of Ecuador for a four-year term. 
Our relations with this South-American na- 
tion, by the way, are becoming closer. On 
the first day of the current month the recent- 
ly concluded parcels-post convention goes 
into effect between Ecuador and the United 
States. A labor strike of large proportions 
has recently been quelled in Lima, but the 
republic of Peru appears to be otherwise 
progressing in a normal, healthy way. -In 
Brazil a decree has been issued by the Presi- 
dent creating a fund for the conversion of the 
national debt. In Argentina trade and 
finance show exceptional prosperity. The 
Chilean Government has definitely decided 
to rebuild Valparaiso on new, esthetic lines, 
the government having been authorized to 
borrow $5,500,000 for the exclusive purpose 
of reconstructing the city. 


With each month of its life the 
present British Parliament sees 
the lines drawn tighter between 
the Commons and the Lords. It now seems 
to have come to a regular campaign on the 
part of the present ministry and many prom- 
inent Englishmen outside of the government 
for the abolition of the hereditary chamber. 


Peers us. 
_ People 
in England. 
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On more than one historic occasion the Brit- 
ish peers have blocked the way to the accom- 
plishment of tasks which the will of the na- 
tion had undoubtedly intrusted to the Com- 
mons. It may be that the day of final reck- 
oning is very near. The complete story of 


the obduracy of the Lords is told by Mr. 
Stead in his book just issued, “ Peers or 
People? An Appeal to History,” which he 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S SUCCESSOR AT THE HEAD OF 
THE BRITISH EDUCATION BOARD. 


(Mr. Reginald McKenna. who goes from the post 
of Financial Secretary of the Treasury to be leader 
of the government's fight for non-sectarian education 
in Great Britain.) 


has subheaded “The House’ of Lords 
Weighed in the Balances and Found Want- 
ing.” He brings the subject down to the 
great grievances of the present Liberal gov- 
ernment against the hereditary chamber,— 
the fate of the Birrell Education bill and-the 
Plural Voting bill. These measures, while 
not abandoned, have been postponed for a 
time, and their fate will be remembered 
against the Lords. 


Parliament reassembled on Feb- 
ruary 12. The reference in the 
King’s speech to “ serious ques- 
tions affecting the working of the parlia- 
mentary system which have arisen from’ 
unfortunate differences between the two 


Parlia- 
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houses” drew forth a heated discussion in 
both the Lords and the Commons. The 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, referred to the treatment accorded 
the Education and Plural Voting bills by the 
House of Lords as “ discreditable, danger- 
ous, and demoralizing.” Continuing, the 
Premier pointed out the seriousness of an 
attack upon the upper chamber -by the 
House of Commons. He declared, however: 

He was not sure that he would not rather have 
a constitution where the representative body was 
very much under the control of the sovereign 
than under the control of another chamber. He 
did not need and did not wish to attribute to the 
upper house any unworthy or sinister motive or 
intention ; but the events of December had raised 
the question in such a form as to put into glar- 
ing contrast the constitutional rights of the elec- 
tors and the asserted rights of the peers. The 
government did nct shrink from the problem. 
It was not sure that when it came into close 
quarters with it whether it would not turn out 
to be easier of solution than now appeared, but 
at all events it must be settled. 


Just what will be the government program 
of attack upon the upper house we are not 
permitted to know as yet. It seems likely, 
however, that the ministry will not resort to 
an early dissolution and appeal to the coun- 
try on the issue, but will continue to send up 
to the Lords measures of legislation the pop- 
ular need of which is beyond question, and 
permit the charges against the peers to ac- 
cumulate for final settlement later, when 


the electorate has been aroused sufficiently. 











NOT TO BE DISTURBED BY A MERE LETTER. 
JOHN Buti: “ Thank you, Mr. Roosevelt, for the 

prompt kindness of your navy and your people in 
this terrible disaster at Jamaica! I know you have 
your own ideas about spelling, but you and I are 
not going to allow a single letter to make any dif- 
ference in our friendship.” 

From the Westminster Gazette (London). 
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The Irish question has already 
forced its way to the front. By 
the appointment of Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, formely president of the Board 
of Education, to be Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, succeeding Mr. Bryce, the Liberal par- 
ty has given evidence of its desire to honestly 
fulfill its pledges to the Irish people. While 
it would be premature to say what measure 
of actual home rule will finally be conceded 
to Ireland, it is significant that one of the 
first official acts of Mr. Birrell upon his as- 
sumption of the Irish office was the an- 
nouncement of the intention of the govern- 
ment to introduce at an early date a bill “ to 
provide for an Irish council and for other 
purposes connected therewith.” Again, Mr. 
Bryce, just before his departure (February 
13) to take up his duties as Ambassador to 
this country, declared that Parliament would 
in the near future create a national university 
for Ireland. The formation of a new Irish 
party, to be known as the National Defense 
League, under the leadership of Walter 
Hume Long, who was Mr. Balfour’s Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, is the expression of 
“Erin’s intention to educate voters in all 
portions of the United Kingdom on the 
question of Home Rule.” 


A Measure 
of Irish 
Home tule. 


other Lhe opening hours of the present 
British parliamentary session, like those 
Problems. . 

of the preceding one, were 

marked by several forcible attempts made by 
the militant “ Suffragettes” to enter the 
chamber of the Commons. Fifty-six of the 
suffragists were arrested and arraigned in 
court charged with disorderly conduct. Just 
what the women expect or hope to win by 
the use of physical force is not easy to under- 
stand. It has been admitted by some of the 
leaders that the campaign is partly one of 
punishment of the Liberal party for its per- 
fidy in profiting by woman’s help in the elec- 
tions and then refusing to grant the suffrage 
right after the Liberals had been victorious. 
Among the highly significant appointments of 
the new ministry are those of Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, Financial Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to succeed Mr. Birrell as president of 
the Board of Education; Dr. Macnamara, to 
be Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board; and Mr. C. E. H. Hob- 
house, to be Under-Secretary for India. Mr. 
John Redmond and the other Irish leaders 
are standing by the government and will very 
wisely accept even a half-way measure when 
there is prospect of the full blessing later on. 
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From the New York Times. 


THE PATH OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


(The belts along which the earth's crust appears to be faulty. A diagram based on the results of Patieese 
Milne’s: seismographical investigations.) 


wa Parliament’s request on Febru- 
Swettenham ary 18 of the government for the 
Incident. 

correspondence which passed be- 

tween Governor Sir James Alexander -Swet- 
tenham of Jamaica, and Admiral Davis of 
the United States Navy in the days imme- 
diately following the Kingston earthquake 
of January 14 has redirected the attention 
of Great Britain, and, in a measure, of this 
country also, to the rather unfortunate inci- 
dent of this correspondence. A good deal 
of newspaper discussion had the tendency 
to magnify the incident unduly. The of- 
ficial attitude of both the British and Amer- 
ican governments, however, as well as the 
tone of the British press, made it evident 
beyond a doubt that, even if Governor Swet- 
tenham had lost his head in a moment of 
strain and excitement, there was no reason 
why two nations should follow his example. 
Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Minister, 
lost no time in cabling his thanks to the 
American Government for ‘“ prompt and 
powerful assistance,” and the incident was 
virtually closed by a frank and friendly tele- 
gram from President Roosevelt, supple- 
mented later by an apology from Governor 
Swettenham and: a hearty expression of 
thanks by King Edward in his speech from 
the throne at the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The whole question has served the 
useful purpose of proving to the world that 
the great English-speaking public will not 
tolerate any breach of the cordial relations 
that exist between Great Britain and the 
United States. Kingston is slowly recover- 


ing from the catastrophe. It is now ‘sti- 
mated that the property loss sustained by : 
the city through the earthquake will amount 
to more than $13,000,000. ‘The disaster, in 
the opinion of a number of:prominent Jadmai-. , 
cans, may really prove a blessirtg ing Piss 
In sweeping away the tropical slum ‘sect 
which has for so many years disg 

Jamaican capital the earthquake may tu 
out to be a form,—rather drastic, it is “true, 
—of municipal spring cleaning. ae Pat) 


In the contest Licked sti roth 
Republic and the Vatican over 
the question of. separation of 
church and state and the continuance of 
Christian worship in France a period of 
compromise and conciliation appears to have 
begun. Although the Pope and the Roman 
hierarchy steadfastly refuse to yield one point 
of their opposition to the government’s plan, 
the exchange of conciliatory offers between 
Minister. of Public Worship Briand and the 
French bishops themselves has not been. ve- 
toed by the Vatican. Several supplementary 
measures which passed the Parliament late 
in January repealed most of the obnoxious 
features of the law as it stood and gave evi- 
dence of the honest intention of the govern- 
ment to be fair and recognize the difficulties 
before the church. At a second meeting in 
council (late in January) the French bishops 
made a final proposition to the government. - 
In substance, it demanded that a lease giving 
the church undisturbed possession on its own 
conditions, for eighteen years, of all ecclesias- 


The a 
the Vatican. 
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tical property, be granted simultaneously in 
all of the 36,000 communes of the republic. 
This proposal was at once rejected by Pre- 
mier Clémenceau. Then began the exchange 
of encyclical and parliamentary declaration. 
After the ministerial rejection of the bishops’ | 
proposal M. Briand issued a circular, accom- 
panied by specimen formulas, which the may- 
ors of communes were instructed to follow in 
leasing churches. ‘ The plan therein proposed 
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THE CENTER OF THE FRENCH CHURCH QUESTION 
ON THE GOVERNMENT SIDE. 


(M. A. Briand, Minister of Education and Public 
Worship, who is enforcing the Church Separation - 
law. He is regarded as a coming Premier.) 


was rejected by the Vatican as furnishing no 
security for worship under Catholic auspices. 
A compromise, however, was finally arrived 
at regarding the leasing of property which 
promises to provide a modus vivendi for the 
immediate future at least. 


This working compromise virtu- 
ally fulfills two essential condi- 
tions. It preserves the essential 
points of the governmental law of separation 
and, on the other hand, indirectly at least, 
recognizes the Catholic hierarchy, which was 


meee ~ yas 


Hierarchy. 
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the point most strenuously insisted upon by 
the church. A number of our readers have 
apparently been puzzled by our statement 
last month that the Catholic hierarchy was 
recognized in this country, in England, and 
in Prussia, but not by the present French 
law. The explanation is this: In most of 
the States of the American Union the law 
provides a method by which religious socie- 
ties may become incorporated by a process 
similar to that provided for the incorpora- 
tion of civil bodies. Under these laws the 
management and control of property and of 
temporal affairs are placed in the hands of 
certain persons generally known as boards of 
trustees, with duties similar to those of direc- 
tors of business corporations. In the matter 
of religious creed and observance, however, 
the trustees, as well as other members of 
the corporation, are subject to the discipline, 
rules, and customs of the particular religion 
to which the incorporated body belongs. The 
same general attitude toward religious or- 
ganizations is maintained in Great Britain 
and Prussia. On the other hand, the new 
French law vests in the “ associations cultu- 
elles” the power “to provide for the cost, 
maintenance, and public worship” of a re- 
ligion, giving them practical authority to 
disregard the final authority of the bishop 
and, of course, that of Rome. 


The new law, it must be ad- 
mitted, is really a blow at the 
very constitution of the Catholic 
hierarchy, which cannot accept a govern- 
mental régime contrary to its own constitu- 
tion. Hence the uncompromising attitude 
of the Vatican. Protestants and Jews have 
always maintained a more or less congrega- 
tional form of government, and therefore see 
no particular objection to the new French 
law. But Catholic ecclesiastics, not only in 
France, but also in this country,—as may be 
seen from the large meetings recently held in 
New York and other American cities to 
protest against what is termed the perse- 
cution of the French Catholics,—see in the 
attitude of the French Government more 
than a desire to separate church and state. 
To them it is religious persecution. Why, 
they ask, should the French Government 
withhold from the internal constitution of 
the Catholic Church in France such recog- 
nition as is accorded in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Prussia? The Paris 
government, on the other hand, maintains 
that, by the new law, the Roman Catholic 


/rrecon- 
cilable 
Positions. 
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Church simply ceases to be a privileged and 
subsidized religious organization in France. 
The irreconcilable positions are: The claim 
of the papacy that the church in France is 


that of Rome and free of French law, and. 


the claim of the state that the church in 
France is nothing more nor less than a de- 
partment of French national activity and as 
such subject to national control. 


Scarcely less important to 
income Tax Frenchmen than the church-sep- 
jor France. aration conflict now raging is the 
measure proposed by the Finance Minister, 
M. Caillaux; approved by the government 
and introduced into the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on February 7, for a- national income 
tax. The proposition is to tax all incomes 
above $1000 a year. ‘Those derived from 
personal and real property will pay 4 per 
cent., those from commerce 34%, and those 
from wage employment 3. ‘The system is 


intended to replace all the older forms of - 


direct taxation, such as door, window, and 
poll tax. French rentes, in which most of 
the people have invested their savings, are 


directly exempted from the stamp tax, but . 


the income derived from them will be taxed 
according to the above scale. Foreign secu- 
rities of all kinds are admitted freely to the 
French market on payment of a small tax 
of 2 per cent. on their nominal value, and 5 
per cent. on the income they yield. The Fi- 
nance Minister estimates that among the 
10,000,000 taxpayers of France there are 
approximately 500,000 who will be liable 
to this progressive income tax, which will 
net the government twenty-four millions a 
year. When this tax measure becomes a 
law, as it undoubtedly will, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Russia, and the United 
States will be the only countries which have 
not adopted an income tax of some kind. 


The statesmen of the Vatican 
feel that the troubles of the hier- 
archy in France are to a degree 
offset by what is virtually a clerical victory 
in Spain, coming at almost the same time as 
the triumphant return of the Centrum, or 
Catholic, party, with a gain of several seats 
in the German Reichstag. Even “the sigua- 
tion in France itself seemed less hard to deal 
with after Minister Briand’s conciliatory 
circular published early in February. More 
than a generation ago it was assumed that 
the temporal power of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world had ended. These 


A Clerical 
Victory 
in Spain. 


M. CAILLAUX, FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


(Who is piloting an income-tax. measure through the 
Parliament at Paris.) 


political developments indicate how formid- 
able a power that church still is even in 
temporal affairs. In two months Spain has 
had four ministries, three of them pledged 
to the Liberal anti-Clerical program. The 
advent of the fourth, under the Conserva- 
tive Sefior Maura, may be regarded as a tem- 
porary setback for the Spanish separation 
program. On January 7, when the Cortes 
met after the holidays, it was believed that 
the way to separation of church and state 
was short. Dissensions among the Liberals 
as to the Associations bill, however, brought 
on another crisis, which resulted in the resig- 
nation of the Liberal cabinet and the tri- 
umph of the Conservatives under Maura. 
On January 26, however, King Alfonso, 
realizing that Sefior Maura could not com- 
mand a majority, suspended the sessions. 
Elections to the Cortes are announced to 
take place in April, and the new body will 
meet in May. ‘The whole subject of the 
relations between Spain and the Holy See is 
treated on page 346 this month. Spanish 
trade continues to prosper, but, in the read- 
justment of tax conditions, there have been 
a number of labor demonstrations and bread 
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THE KAISER’S ORGANIZER OF VICTORY. 


(Herr Friederich Dernburg, the German Jew 
banker of American training who has revolutionized 
the German colonial office and to whom, more than 
to any other one man, is due the government’s vic- 
tory in the recent elections. Reproduced from the 
painting by Slevoght.) 


riots in Valencia and Catalonia, both cen- 
ters of republicanism and of enemies of the 
monarchy. It is worth noting, in passing, 
that a new Spanish Minister to Washington, 
Sefior Ramon Pifia, has been appointed and 
will very soon take up his duties at our na- 
tional tapital. 


“Totally unexpected” is the 
verdict of Germans and, in gen- 
eral, it may be said, of the rest 
of Europe upon the results of the general 
elections in the German Empire (January 
25 and February 5) for a Reichstag to suc- 
ceed the one dissolved by Chancellor von 
Biilow on December 13, last. It had keen 
confidently predicted—in fact, taken for 
granted,—that the Social Democ.ats of the 
empire would gain many votes and from five 
to twenty seats; that the other sections of the 
opposition would retain their strength, and 
that the government would be confronted 
by a Reichstag more unmanageable than its 


The 
German 
Elections. 


predecessor. The results, however, show 
that while the Center, or Catholic, party 
and the Poles gained several seats, the So- 
cia} Democrats, or Socialists, as they are 
better known, lost 36. After the first 
ballot (on January 25), a government vic- 
tory was indicated, but its proportions were 
not discernible until the questions of new 
tallotings and contested constituencies had 
been finally decided. The strength of the 
principal groups in the new Reichstag, which 
began its sessions on February 19, is as fol- 
lows: Center 108, as against 104 in the old 
house; Conservatives 80, as against 74; 
Agrarians and Anti-Semites 29, as against 
21, Socialists 43, as against 79; National 
Liberals 55, against 51; Radicals 46, against 
36; Poles 20 or 21, against 16. While the 
government’s victory is a substantial one, an 
analysis of the results will show that the 
Sccialist losses have not been so great as it 
would seem at first glance. The big Socialist 
vote of three and a half years ago was an 
abnormal one, including as it did all the 
“discontents”’ and counting against a vast 
number of the small merchants, bourgeoisie 
of the towns, who are generally apathetic in 
the matter of voting. This year the “ dis- 


A SOCIALIST VIEW OF THE CHANCELLOR’S PART IN 
THE GOVERNMENT’S VICTORY. 

(Extract from a recent speech by Prince von 

Biilow : ‘‘ The idea of a personal government in Ger- 
many is absurd.”)—-From Ulk (Berlin). 
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contents ” voted for the government, and yet 
the Socialist vote is nearly a quarter of a 
million greater than it was in 1903. 


A Triumph x - 
elections Chancellor von Bilow 


introduced a number of Ameri- 
can electioneering methods into his propa- 
ganda. He, himself, on more than one oc- 
casion went into districts where political 
feeling was intense, and made speeches. He 
also issued manifestoes in the name of the 
Emperor, calling upon the voters to declare 
against the Socialists, whom he characterized 
as unpatriotic and dangerous to the state. 
The head of the German colonial depart- 
ment, the vigorous and untiring Friederich 
Dernburg, also electioneered. In fact, Herr 
Dernburg is really the hero of the contest, 
the Kaiser’s organizer of victory. He 
provoked the battle and bore the burden of 
the fray. In lectures, speeches, and confer- 
ences he told the people about Germany’s 
empire in Africa, with the eloquence of’a 
company promoter and the fervor of an apos- 
tle. Herr Dernburg is an interesting figure 
and a man of ‘wide experience in modern 
methods of administration. W. T. Stead calls 
him a “ thorough-paced American hustler 
suddenly let loose in the china-shop of Ger- 
man bureaucracy.” He is making the Ger- 
man colonies a matter of business rather than 
of politics, and his watchword is: ‘“‘ We 
make railways; we make no wars.” He is 
now preparing for a tour around Africa, to 
study the industrial development of Ger- 
many’s possessions in that continent. 


or 
Mr. Dernburg. 


It is true that two main divisions 
of the opposition to the Kaiser’s 
colonial policy have increased 
their representation. The Clerical Center par- 
ty has emerged from the battle strengthened, 
and the Poles have gained four, and perhaps 
five, seats. Even with its great strength, 
however, the Centrum is helpless without its 
allies, and the Poles are naturally interested 
first of all in their own affairs. Despite, 
therefore, the increase in the popular vote 
scored by the Socialists, the Kaiser may legiti- 
mately regard the results of the election as an 
indorsement of his imperial policy, particu- 
larly in its colonial phase. This indorse- 
ment may get him his new budget for co- 
lonial expenditures. It will no doubt be re- 
garded by His Majesty as popular authori- 
zation of his pet scheme of elevating the 
colonial department to the rank of a cabinet 


The 


New 
Alignment. 


In the campaign preceding the. 


THE KAISER AS A GERMAN CITIZEN. 


position, Of course, Herr Dernburg will be 
the first colonial minister. The results of 
the elections have increased the Kaiser’s pres- 
tige.at home and abroad. Will he construe 
them as indicating acquiescence on the part 
of his people in future adventures in welt- 
politik to the disturbance of the peace of the 
world? French journals fear he will. The 
occasion gives him an excellent opportunity 
to prove that he is at heart passionately anx- 
ious, as he has always insisted he is, of main- 
taining international peace. 


An Electorat 1" three continental European 


Revolution 


countries,—Austria, Sweden, and 
tin Austria, ‘ 


Holland,—new electoral systems 
providing for enlarged popular participation 
in government have either been actually in- 
troduced or are in process of becoming law. 
During the last week in January Kaiser 
Franz Joseph signed the Austrian Universal- 
Suffrage bill, passed by both houses of Par- 
liament during the closing days of 1906, the 
law taking effect with the first day of the 
present year. By the terms of this new 
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statute the four classes recognized by the 
old franchise,—the landed proprietors, the 
towns, the rural communes, and the cham- 
bers of commerce,—are abolished as electoral 
divisions. Hereafter, every male Austrian 


of twenty-four years or over in possession of: 


his civil rights will have a vote. To prevent 
race contests in this empire of many national- 
ities new constituencies will be- organized 
for the-electors of the different races,—that 
is to say, Germans will vote only on a Ger- 
man register and only for German candi- 
dates, and Czéch voters only on a Czech 
register for Czech candidates. Seats are to 
be allotted according to population and tax- 
paying capacity. 

Manila: ¥ vole It is announced from Stockholm 
Democracy that the venerable King Oscar 
in Sweden. .: qf 
= intends to retire permanently on 

June 6, which is the anniversary of his golden 
wedding. He has declared that he rejoices 
in the fact that the close of his reign has been 
marked by a wide extension of the Swedish 
suffrage right. According to the new law, 
practically universal suffrage will hereafter 
exist in Sweden. Other changes in the di- 
rection of democracy are made, including 
the reduction of the term of office of members 
of the upper house from nine to six years. At 
the next session of the Riksdag it is proposed 
to bring up for discussion the subject of a 
tri-national interparliamentary conference, 
suggested by a number of patriotic Scandi- 
navians of the three countries. This confer- 
ence, its projectors would have meet during 
the.coming summer at Copenhagen to con- 
sider the proposition of an ultimate federa- 
tion of the three states. The proposition, 
they plan, should be acted upon simultaneous- 
ly by the Swedish Riksdag, the Danish Rigs- 
dag, and the Norwegian Storthing. Actual 
political union of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway may yet be far off, but some sort 
of commercial and intellectual alliance, as 
well as an understanding for common protec- 
tion, is not only possible but would be highly 
desirable in the interest of European peace as 
well as for the benefit of the Scandinavian 
peoples themselves, 


The Dutch plan for an extension 
of the suffrage is a part of the 
larger scheme of radical parlia- 
mentary reform in the little kingdom of the 


The 
Dutch 
Succession. 


Netherlands. The Dutch are a democratic 
people who have for years felt that their elec- 
toral machinery was too complicated and 
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conferred a great many special privileges, 
The recommendations of a state commission 
which has been sitting for some months are 
that the two chambers of the States-General 
(the Dutch Parliament) should have nearly 
equal powers, and that there should be uni- 
versal suffrage extended to all Dutch citi- 
zens of thirty years of age, without regard 
to sex. The second important topic.con- 
sidered by the state commission is that of the 
succession te the throne. ‘The Dutch are 
well aware of the longing with which the 
German Emperor looks toward not only 
their populous, wealthy home kingdom, with 
its fine, rich ports, but also toward their 
highly profitable, extensive oversea colonies. 
The present Prince Consort is a German, 
and, in the event of Queen Wilhelmina dy- 
ing without issue, a German prince might 
succeed to the throne. He might negotiate 
a treaty with the Berlin government looking 
toward the admission of Holland into thé 
German federation. To make this forever 
impossible the state commission recommends 
that the States-General have the power to 
provide for the succession to the throne or to 
change it in case of emergency, and to make 
it necessary for any monarch to secure the 
approval of the Parliament before any treaty 
could be negotiated with a foreign power. 
The progress of this bill is being watched in 
Germany with keen interest. Its passage 
would have a highly important bearing on 
the question of German expansion. 


No matter how the Russian 
Government may manipulate the 
election machinery and the legal 
requirements for the constitution of the sec- 
ond Duma, it will be impossible to get any- 
thing but a Radical Parliament from an 
electorate which is 95 per cent. Radical. 
This pre-election prophecy of one of the 
Constitutional Democratic leaders in St. 
Petersburg has been more than fulfilled. All 
through our month of February the elections 
were being held throughout the Czar’s vast 
empire. It must be remembered that the 
Russian people vote only indirectly -for Duma 
members, actually casting their ballots for 
members of a government assembly: or elec- 
toral college, by which, on February 19, the 
actual members of the Duma were.chosen. 
The system is somewhat cumbersome. ‘The 
entire country is divided into two parts, the 
city and the country, twenty-nine miembers 
being returned from the great cities, of which 
St. Petersburg elects six, Moscow fgur, and 


Voting for 
the Second 
Russian Duma. 
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the others one each. All the ‘rest of the 
Duma members are elected from the rural 
parts of the empire. The elections to the 
assemblies and colleges indicated, even during 
the first week in February, a sweeping vic- 
tory for the combined opposition to the gov- 
ernment. Despite the obstacles put in their 
way, the Constitutional Democrats will con- 
trol the next Duma, in some districts having 
an absolute majority over the combined 
Monarchist, Octobrist, and Socialist vote. 
The votes of St. Petersburg were all for 
Constitutional Democrats. Count Heyden, 
leader of the party of Peaceful Regeneration, 
and Dr. Kovalevski, the chief spirit of the 
Democratic Reform party, were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, while the Radical Extreme 
Left, despite the disqualification,—by “ ad- 
ministrative order,’—of a number of its 
leaders, such as Prof. Paul Milyukov, and 
the Group of Toil fighters Aladyin (now in 
this country) and Annikin, returns in in- 
creased strength. The Poles, who, like their 
brethren in Prussia, are Polish Nationalists 
first of all, made substantial gains. The 
Reactionaries will be comparatively few in 
the new body, and even these few have, in 
most cases, been forced on the voters. 




















THE CZAR’S DISTRUST OF HIS PEOPLE. 


Emprrork NicHon~as to Premier Stolypin (point- 
ing to the new Duma) : “ Be ready with the muzzle! 
Though we have pulled his teeth, I don’t trust him 
yet."—F'rom the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


A Challenge The Russian people have learned 
to the much, and they will not waste 
“ their time in the new Duma as 
they did in the first. They will be cautious, 
but nevertheless their temper is indicated by 
the- words of the Radical leader Vadovosev, 
who has declared: “ The first Duma was 
one of anger; the next will be a Duma of 
vengeance.” ‘That the government realizes 
the strength of the opposition it will have 
to face is evident from an officially signed 
article in the Novoye Vremya, which is the 
first challenge of the existing régime to the 
Duma about to assemble. . The writer ad- 
mits that Parliament will contain “a strong 
element which will devote all its energy to 
the overthrow of the existing administrative 
system.” Then comes. the challenge: 

The government will remain the instrument of 
the sovereign, not the agent of the Duma. The 
government has on its side an enormous army, 
whose chief is the Emperor, who is also the 
sole head of the government. Besides that, the 
government has on its side a badly organized’ 
but on the whole strong administrative police 
and the so-called rotten but when necessary 
very daring bureaucracy. Those forces are 
standing face to face with the Duma and can 
cause its dissolution if it seek to transgress the 
organic laws which limit its power. If it forces 
a conflict with the Council of the Empire the 
sovereign wil! be obliged to dissolve one or the 
other. There can certainly be no doubt which 
he would dissolve. If the Duma attaches har- 
assing conditions to credits created for the pay- 
ment of debts or succoring the distressed prov- 
inces the sovereign will be faced with the dilem- 
ma of passing over the supreme power to the 
Duma or of dissolving it. There can again be no 
doubt which he would decide to do. 


other While the news from Russia 
Happenings during the past weeks has re- 
in Russia. Jated so largely to the new Par- 
liament, there have been several other hap- 
penings of interest and significance which 
have reached us in the dispatches. General 
Kuropatkin’s “ History of the Japanese 
War,” which was confiscated by the Russian 
Government, has at last been published in 
Germany. It consists of three.bulky volumes 
devoted respectively to the three great battles 
of the war: Liao Yang, the Sha River, 
and Mukden. General Kuropatkin charges 
his generals with amazing incapacity, negli- 
gence, and disobedience. His book also re- 
veals a wretched lack of preparation and or- 
ganization by the Minister of War. In the 
list of outrages and disorders of the month 
we note the assassination of the Governor 
of Penza, S. A. Alexandrovski, well-known 
as chief commissioner of the Red Cross in 
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the war between Russia and Japan and Rus- 
sian Commissioner-General at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and the attempt upon the life 
of ex-Premier Witte. Then there was the 
beginning of the evacuation (on January 
31) of Manchuria by the Russian forces; 
the confirmation by the Czar of the sentence 
of the Kronstadt court-martial, on December 
24, by which Admiral Nebogatov was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment in a for- 
tress for surrendering te the Japanese in 
the battle of the Sea of Japan on May 27, 
1905; the announcement, early in February, 
of a new internal loan of $35,000,000, to 
be devoted to the famine sufferers in the cen- 
tral Russia provinces. 


The Coming Lhe date of June 15 has been 
Gone Pesce tentatively set for the beginning 
‘ of the sessions of the second in- 
ternational peace conference at The Hague. 
Just what will be the scope of the discus- 
sions at this conference has not yet been pub- 
licly announced, but the program, according 
to Prof. Frederick Martens, member of the 
Russian Privy Council and expert on inter- 
national law, will include the discussion of 
many different phases of international peace, 
probably omitting, however, the subjects of 
restriction of armament and the Drago Doc- 
trine, as to the forcible collection of inter- 
national debts. Our own Government, 
which in accepting the program reserved the 
right to present these two questions for dis- 
cussion, may decide to bring them up before 
the conference for informal consideration. 
Professor Martens, during his recent trip 
through Europe to consider the program 
with the powers signatory to the‘first treaty, 
in referring to the question of the Drago 
Doctrine, said: 


This matter has provoked some misunder- 
standing and bad feeling. If the doctrine is to 
form a guaranty to any power not to pay its 
debts, naturally it will not evoke very much 
sympathy, and from this point of view I do not 
think it will be approved even in the United 
States. The dootrine was accepted by Mr. Hay, 
the late American Secretary of State, with con- 
siderable reserve. If, on the other hand, the 
doctrine will have the effect of referring to The 
Hague, instead of causing a resort to force, 
questions which can be settled by arbitration, it 
can only be very useful. 


Mr. W. T. Stead, who is devoting his 
personal energies and thought, as well as the 
pages of the English Review of Reviews, to 
further his advocacy of the disarmament idea, 
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spent the ‘month of January in a tour 
throughout the Continent, visiting the capi- 
tals of all the great powers in an attempt to 
sound the sentiments of the different govern- 
ments regarding the program of the coming 
conference. England, the United States, 
Japan, Italy, and Hungary, he announces, 
are in favor of an open discussion of the 
questions of arbitration and of armament 
reduction. Russia is opposed to a considera- 
ation of the disarmament question. France 
is “more reserved, but very sympathetic.” 
Germany and Austria would probably “ not 
oppose the general desire to have these ques- 
tions discussed, if only in order to educate 
public opinion.” 


China’s slow but sure progress 
toward constitutionalism is illus- 
trated by the reorganization of 
the civil service which has already begun, 
To check the misuse or waste of public 
moneys a general auditing office has been 
created and many official sinecures abol- 
ished. A “Council to Assist in Govern- 
ment” has also been appointed, to act until 
such time as the people may be ready to elect 
a national assembly. In a commercial way 
China is prosperous, the revenues for the 
present year being, it is reported on good 
authority, the largest on record. In the 
meantime, however, a grievous famine is 
wasting several provinces, and it is estimated 
that 10,000,000 persons are affected, with 
as many as 4,000,000 people destitute or 
suffering from lack of food. Seed wheat 
is needed. President Roosevelt has issued an 
appeal asking for financial aid, to be applied 
through the Red Cross Society. Evidences 
of the Peking government’s honest intention 
to modernize the Chinese state are found in 
its promise to call a Manchurian conference, 
to be participated in by Japan, the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, 
and France, and the announcement that 
ex-Secretary of State John S. Foster will 
be one of the delegates for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the second peace conference at 
The Hague. China will also pay an indem- 
nity for the death of the five American mis- 
sionaries killed at Lien Chow in October. 
1905. Although there are rumors of a re- 
newal of the boycott against American goods 
by Chinese merchants, nothing of a serious 
nature is expected in the near future to mar 
the relations between the two countri¢s. 


Chinese 
Prog- 
ress. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 21 to February 16, 1907.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 21.—In the Senate, a compromise 
resolution on the subject of the discharge of 
the colored troops of the Twenty-fifth Infantry 
is introduced by Mr. Foraker (Rep., Ohio) and 
accepted by Mr. Blackburn (Dem., Ky.)....The 
House passes the Senate bills providing for a 
reorganization of the artillery corps, for inves- 
tigation of woman and child workers, and pro- 
hibiting corporations from making money con- 
tributions in connection with political elections. 


January 22.—The Senate passes the substitute 
Foraker resolution providing for an inquiry into 
the discharge of the colored troops at Browns- 
ville, Texas....The House passes the Diplo- 
matic and Consular and the Military Academy 
Appropriation bills. 


January 23—The Senate adopts the amend- 
ment increasing the salaries of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Speaker, members of the Cabinet and of 
Congress....The House debates the Pension 
Appropriation bill....A message’ from President 
Roosevelt urging ship-subsidy legislation is re- 
ceived in both branches. 


January 24.—A message from President 
Roosevelt urging the enactment of a model in- 
surance law for the District of Columbia is re- 
ceived in both branches....The House passes 
the Pension Appropriation bill. 

January 25.—The Senate passes an Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation bill. 

January 26—The House considers the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill. 

January 28—TIn the Senate, Mr. Beveridge 
(Rep., Ind.) continues his speech in behalf of 
his Child Labor bill....The House devotes the 
day to District of Columbia business. 

January 29.—The Senate passes the Diplo- 
matic and Consular and the Fortifications bills; 
Mr. Beveridge (Rep., Ind.) finishes his speech 
on child labor. 

January 30.—The Senate passes bills placing 
the Panama Railroad under the Canal Com- 
mission and appropriating $2,000,000 for stop- 
ping the overflow of the Colorado River....The 
House passes the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill and begins consideration of the River and 
Harbor bill; Mr. Wadsworth (Rep. N. Y.) 
speaks on the Meat Inspection law. 

January 31—In the Senate, Mr. Rayner 
(Dem., Md.) speaks on alleged executive usur- 
pations and encroachments, and is answered by 
Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.)....The House con- 
tinues debate on the River and Harbor bill. 

February 2——The Senate considers the Indian 
Appropriation bill. 

February 4.—In the Senate, the day is chiefly 
devoted to the bill giving’ the Government the 
right of appeal in certain criminal cases. ...The 
House passes the Senate General Service Pen- 
sion bill and adopts the resolution for an in- 


SENATOR-ELECT SIMON GUGGENHEIM, OF COLORADO, 


vestigation of cotton exchange methods of busi- 
ness, 


_February 5.—In the Senate debate on the In- 
dian Appropriation bill Mr. Depew (Rep., N. 
Y.) speaks against the practice of attaching gen- 
eral legislation to appropriation bills....The 
House continues consideration of the River and 
Harbor bill. 


February 6.—The House defeats the proposal 
i .. > pagel channel between Chicago and 
the Gulf. 


February 7—The House passes the River and 
Harbor Appropriation bill and the bill amending 
the Denatured Alcohol law. 


February 8—The Senate passes the Indian 
Appropriation bill and begins consideration of 
the Army bill....In the House the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill is taken up. 

February 11.—The Senate passes the Army 

Appropriation bill. ...The House considers Dis- 
trict of Columbia bills in committee of the 
whele. :. 
_ February 13.—The Senate passes the bill giv- 
ing the Government the right of : ppeal in cer- 
tain criminal cases and the Distric: of Columbia’ 
Appropriation bill. 
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February 14.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., 
Pa.) discusses the legal aspects of the resolution 
declaring Senator Smoot (Rep., Utah) mot en- 
titled to his seat. 

February 15.—The Senate debates the con- 
ference report on the Immigration bill. ..:The 
House in committee of the whole defeats an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill to 
strike out the provision for an additional battle- 
ship of the Dreadnought type. 

February 16.—The Senate adopts the confer- 
ence report on the Immigration bill, including 
the administration’s plan to settle the Japanese 
question. ...The House debates the Post-Office 
appropriation bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

January 22—The following United States 
Senators are elected in their respective States: 
Robert L. Taylor (Dem., Tenn.), Frederick W. 
Mulkley (Rep.) and Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 
(Rep.), Oregon. The following Senators i 
re-elected: Benjamin R. Tillman (Dem.), S 
C.;, Jonathan P. Dolliver (Rep.), Iowa; Ed- 
mund W. Pettus (Dem.) and John T. Morgan 
(Dem.), Alabama. 

January 23.——The Paar United States 
Senators are re-elected: Stephen B. Elkins 
(Rep.), W. Va.; Joseph W. Bailey (Dem.), 
Texas; Shelby M. Cullom (Rep.), Ill.; Robert 
J. Gamble (Rep.), S. D.; Knute Nelson (Rep.), 
Minn.;-F. M. Simmons (Dem.), N. C.; Francis 
E.. Warren. (Rep.), Wyo. The Kansas Legis- 
lature elects Charles Curtis (Rep.) United 
States Senator to succeed Joseph R. Burton. . 
Charles D. Walcott, Director of the Geological 


Survey, is chosen Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 
January 24.—It is announced that Chief En- 


gineer Stevens will succeed Mr. Shonts as 
chairman of the Panama Canal Commission. . 
Governor Hughes of New York signs the bill 
accepting the estate of William Pryor Letch- 
worth as a State park. 

January 26.—Philadelphia Republicans nomi- 
nate Congressman John FE. Reyburn for Mayor; 
William Potter, formerly United States Minis- 
ter to Italy, receives the City party and Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

January 27—The report of the Joint Postal 
Commission, made public in Washington, recom- 
mends sweeping changes in the postal laws. 

January 28—The Delaware Legislature votes 
to continue the whipping-post and public flog- 
gings for prisoners convicted of theft, felonious 
assault, housebreaking, and mayhem... .The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a report to 
Congress, severely denounces the business 
methods of the Standard Oil Company. 

January 30—The Arkansas_ Legislature 
chooses ex-Gov. Jeff Davis as United States 
Senator. 

February 3—It is announced that Senator 
Dryden (Rep.), of New Jersey, has withdrawn 
from.the fight for re-election on the advice of 
his physician. 

February 4—United States Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs begins its investigation of 
the affray at Brownsville, Texas; the trial of 
Major Penrose in connection with the Browns- 
ville riot is begun at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
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February 5.—The New Jersey Legislature 
chooses Frank O. Briggs (Rep.) United States 
Senator to succeed John F: Dryden. ...Repre- 
sentative William Alden Smith (Rep.) is elected 
by the Michigan Legislature to fill out the un- 
expired term of the late Senator Alger. 


February 7.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s hearing on the Harriman mergers jis 
resumed at’Los Angeles, Cal....Mayor Schmitz 
and the San Francisco school board arrive in 
Washington to confer with “President Roosevelt 
on the Japanese school question. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


January 23.—It is officially announced that 
Mr. Augustine Birrell becomes Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and Mr. R. McKenna president of 
the British Board of | Education... .Count 
Okuma resigns the leadership of the Progressive 
party in Japan. 

January 24.—The Spanish ‘Liberal government 
resigns... . Delegates of the Labor party in Great 
Britain meet at Belfast; the levy on each mein- 
ber for the support of the party’s representatives 
in the House of Commons is doubled and it is 
decided to stand by local Option in temperance 
questions. 

January 25.—The first ballotings in the Ger- 
man general elections show Socialist losses.... 
Sefior Maura undertakes to form a Conservative 
government in Spain. 

January 26.—The Spanish Parliament is sus- 
pended by the King....The British Labor party 
agrees to a motion in favor of the extension of 
the suffrage equally to all men and women. 

January 29.—The French bishops propose a 
plan for carrying on public worship in the 
churches under the Separation law....The fol- 
lowing British ministerial appointments are an- 
nounced: Mr. Runciman, to be Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, to 
be Under-Secretary for India, and Dr. Macna- 
mara, to be parliamentary secretary to the Local 
Government Board. 

January 30.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by a vote of 550 to 5, passes the Public 
Meetings bill....The Chilean Congress author- 
izes the construction of a railroad from the 
Peruvian frontier to the Strait of Magellan. 

January 31—Premier Stolypin of Russia 
promises full liberty in the Dama elections under 
the laws. 

February 1.—In the reballotings for the Ger- 
man parliamentary elections: the Socialists lose 
a seat at Bremen; complete returns show that 
the Clericals have made the largest gain. 

February 3.—Elections in British Columbia re- 
sult in gains for the government. ; 

February 4.—In the Russian elections Count 
Heyden, leader of the Peaceful Regeneration 
party, and M. Kovalevski, leader of the Demo- 
cratic Reform party, are defeated. . -The State 
Commission appointed to revise the ‘constitution 
of Holland recommends that thildren born after 
the abdication of the sovereign’ be excluded from 
succession to the throne, and that women )e 
eligible for election to the States-General. 

February 5.—Russian election returns indicate 
that the opposition will have a majority in the 
next Duma. 
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February 7.—A new French income-tax meas- 
ure is introduced into the Chamber of Deputies. 

February 9.—A great gathering of women in 
London demands the early attention of the Brit- 
ish Parliament to the Female Suffrage bill.... 
A Russian imperial decree provides for the issue 
of $35,000,000 in 4 per cent. bonds to meet ex- 
penses for famine relief. 

February 11—The Shah sends a message to 
the Persian Parliament granting all the popular 
demands and recognizing constitutional govern- 
ment. 

February 12—The British Parliament is 
opened by King Edward....The Dutch ministry 
tenders its resignation to the Queen owing to 
the rejection of the army estimates. 

February 13.—English “ Suffragettes” ‘make 
determined attempts to enter the House of Com- 
mons and fight fiercely with the police; sixty ar- 
rests are made....Augustine Birrell, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, states in the British House of 
Commons that the government favors a liberal 
measure of home rule for Ireland. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

February 3—The people of Nicaragua de- 
mand reparation from Honduras and oppose the 
action of President Velaya in agreeing to arbi- 
trate an attack by Honduran troops on Nica- 
raguan forces. 

February 7.—Ambassador Leishmann com- 
municates directly with the Sultan of Turkey on 
the question of the recognition of American 
schools. 

February 9—A movement against foreign in- 
fluence in Persia results in the breaking out of a 
revolt at Tabriz....Negotiations between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua are reported as broken off. 

February 10.—It is announced from Managua 
that the treaty of Corinto was broken by Hon- 
duras. 

February 11.—It is announced from Washing- 
ton that the United States, Salvador, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, and Guatemala will insist that Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua settle their differences by 
means of arbitration. 

February 12.—The telegraphic text of a new 
Dominican treaty is laid before the United States 
Senate after. its signing in Santo Domingo. 

February 13.—Ambassador Bryce sails from 
Liverpool for New York. 

February 14.—President Roosevelt receives as- 
surances from the Presidents of Nicaragua and 
Honduras that they will accept arbitration. 

February 15.—General Picquart, French Min- 
ister of War, says in the Chamber of Deputies 
that if the Germans are violating the neutral 
territory of Luxembourg France will take steps 
to meet the situation, 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

January 21.—One hundred and sixty-five cases 
of contagious diseases are reported in Chicago. 

January 22—Prof. William James, of Har- 
vard University, announces his withdrawal from 
active teaching. 

January 23.—Bitterly cold weather prevails in 
Germany and France. ...President Diaz of Mex- | 
Ico opens the Tehuantepec National Railroad. ... 
The Austrian police arrest 100 students at Lem- 


berg University for riotous demonstrations. “ 


MR. W. H. MALLOCK, “i 
{The English philosopher, whose lectures at Co- 
lumbia University on socialism attracted general at- 
tention last month.) 


January 28.—Nearly 200 miners are killed by 
an explosion of fire damp in a Prussian gov- 
ernment mine near Saarbrucken, Rhenish Prus- 
sia....More than 100 lives are lost in a typhoon 
at Hong Kong. 

January 30.—Stockholders of the Santa Fé 
Railroad vote a bond issue of $98,000,000. 

January 31.—Eighteen inches of snow fall in 
Berlin, Germany, the heaviest snowfall in many 
years. 
February 7.—Japanese troops suppress the 
rioting of miners in the Asio district....John D. - 
Rockefeller gives securities valued at $32,000,000 
to be administered by the General Education 
Board. 

February 11.—More than 100 lives are fost 
by the sinking of the Joy liner Larchmont in 
Long Island Sound. 

February 12.—W. H. Mallock gives the first 
of a series of five lectures on socialism at Cos 
lumbia University, New York. 

February 13.—Professor Brashear of the AI- 
legheny Observatory announces the discovery of 
one af the largest sun spots ever found. 

February 14.—Pulajanes attack and burn two 
towns in Occidental Negros, killing six of the 
constabulary. ° ‘ 

February 16—A New York Central train 
drawn by electric motors leaves the tracks near 
Williamsbridge, New York City, killing 20 pas- 
sengers and injuring 150 others. 
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OBITUARY. 


January 21.—Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson, edi- 
tor of the London World, 35....William. C 
Ashwell, a well-known diamond expert, 66.... 
Joshua Stevens, inventor of, the Stevens rifle, 
92....Dr. Joseph M. Cleaveland, for many. years 
superintendent of the Hudson River State Hos- 
pital at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 83. 

January 22.—Col. Robert C. Eden, veteran of 
the Civil War, 71....Sir F. Evans, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., 66. ; 

January 23.—Lord Field, 93. 

January 24—Gen. Russell A. Alger, United 
States Senator from Michigan, 71....Col. John 
Y. F. Blake, who led an Irish brigade against 
England in the Boer War, 47....William 
Whiteley, proprietor of a famous London de- 
partment store, 75....Edward Huggins, a prom- 
inent pioneer of Puget Sound, 74. 

January 25.—Ex-Gov. John W. Davis of 
Rhode Island, 81....Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, of Hartford, Conn., 85....Hon. An- 
drew G. Blair, a well-known Canadian public 
man, 63.:..Admiral José Beranger, head of the 
Spanish navy. 

January 26.—Rev. 
author and editor, 85. 


Henry M. Field, D.D., 


January 27.—Rev. Alexander Gilchrist, D.D., . 


secretary of the United Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sion Board, 51....Canon F. J. Holland, of Can- 
terbury, 80. 

January 28—Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides, 82....Prof. Mor- 
itz Steinschneider, the famous Hebrew scholar, 
oo....Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, 52. 

January 29.—Sir Michael Foster, Unionist 
member of the British Parliament from London 
University, 71. 

January 30.—Samuel C, T. Dodd, general so- 
licitor of the Standard Oil Company, 71.... 
Henry C. Sergeant, who developed the rock 
drill and air compressor, 72....Solomon Turck, 
manufacturer of explosive powders, 79. 

February 1.—Capt. Arthur Jackman, a well- 
known Arctic navigator, 64....Charles Marvin, 
a famous driver and trainer of race horses, 68 
...-Dr. José Ignacio Rodriguez, international 
lawyer and author, 75. ; 

February. 2—Prof. Dmitri Mendeleyev, the 
Russian chemist, 73 (see page 372)....Bishop 
William Stang of Fall River, Mass....Judge 
Edward Lander, first chief justice of the Terri- 
tory of Washington, 90....Representative Wil- 
liam H. Flack of the Twenty-sixth New York 
District, 46....Hugh Owen Pentecost, of New 
York, a well-known Socialist, 60. 

. February 3.—Brig.-Gen. Samuel B. Holabird, 
U. S. A., retired, 80. 

February 4.—Lady Grenfell, eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Grey... .Judge Charles Par- 
lange, of the United States District Coust at 
New Orleans, 56....Daniel Osiris, the French 
philanthropist....Nathaniel Dyment, the well- 
known Canadian horse-breeder, 74. 

February'..5.—Mrs. John Wilson (Kate 
Denin), a well-known American actress, 70.... 
Miss Mary S. Anthony, sister and co-worker 
with Susan B. Anthony, 80....Rev. Edward 
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Payson Ingersoll, D.D., secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, 73....Elmer S. Dundy, orig- 
inator of several. successful amusement enter- 
prises, 45....Rear-Admiral Charles H. Loring, 
U. S.N., retired; 79. 

February 6.—Rear-Admiral Albert Kautz, U. 
S. N., retired, 68....Dr. William C. Pickett, of 
Philadelphia, a well-known authority on nervous 
diseases, 37. 

February 7.—Viscount Goschen, the British 
economist, 76....Ex-Gov. Preston Hopkins Les- 
lie, of Kentucky, 88....Ex-Congressman Ben- 
jamin W. Harris, of Massachusetts, 83.... 
John A. Creighton, an Omaha capitalist, 75. 

February 9.—Prof. Charles E. Garman, of Am- 
herst College, 57... .Representative John Frank- 
lin Rixey, of the Eighth Virginia District, 53. 

February 10.—Sir William Howard Russell, 
the noted war correspondent, 85....Mayor Tait, 
of Kingston, Jamaica, 

February 11.—Leon Serpollet, a noted French 
engineer and inventor of automobile engines, 47. 

February 12—Ex-Gov. Frank Wayland Hig- 
gins of New York, 50....Alfred Walter, the 
president of the Seaboard Air Line, 55. 

February 13.—Mgr. Manuel Santander, ex- 
Bishop of Havana, 71. 

February 14.—Premier Mohammed el Aziz 
Bou Atour, of Tunis, 95,...Col. James F. Har- 
rison, grandson of President William [/enry 
Harrison, 82....Dr.: Franz J. van Rottenburg, 
the German publicist, 62. 
'. February 15.—Giosué Carducci, the Ttalian 
poet and critic who recently received the Nobel 
prize, 71. : 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 





THER PRESIDENT AND THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


The hen vociferously. protests, but farmer Roosevelt selects the eggs just the same. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS SENATOR RAYNER SEES THIS MAKES US FERI. BETTER. 
, HIM. JAPAN: “TI ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ to you.” 
From the Globe (New York). From.the Journal (Minneapolis). 

















THE SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA HAS “ BROKEN LOOSE” AGAIN. 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 

















SENATOR FORAKER: “‘ Whew! It’s no use; [ can’t 
split it.’—From the News Tribune (Duluth). 


The cartoons on this page hit off the idiosyn« rasies 
: —~ | «(of two distinguished members of the Senat«, Mr. 
“5 quia’ tisk soo tte *-Aviaatax. Tillman, of South Carolina, and Mr. Foraker, of 


Ohio, “as revealed in the debates of the present” 
From the Evening Mail (New York). session. 
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“ NO TIME TO DROP CUBA NOW!” 
From the Herald (New York). 


The news from Cuba during the past few 
weeks has not been of a sensational nature. 
Progress, however, is going on in the tropical 
island, and it is becoming more and more evident 
that‘ Uncle Sam will have to stay yet a little 
while to protect his Cuban wards from the 
dangers of insurrection and violent party 


strife. It is no time to drop Cuba now. This 
idea, as well as the monitorship of Mexico 
in keeping order throughout Central America, 
are caught and cleverly illustrated in cartoons 
by the artists of the New York Herald and 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press reproduced on this 
page. 























UNCLE SAM TOO BUS¥ TO BE HAPPY, 
From the Evening Mail (New York), 


“IP YOU CAN’T MAKE IT IN ONE JUMP, MAK IT IN 
Twa.” , 


From the Pioneer Prese (St. Paul). 











THE BOGEY MAN OF THE NATIONS. 
THE NaTIoNns (in chorus) : “ I wonder if he is looking at me.’’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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The little-red schoolhouse-or the big black factory? Wrary WILLIE ConGREss : “ Well, I haven't sawed 
. much wood, but it ought to be enough to keep the 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 2! 
Government a-goin’ and get me a square meal. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Uncter Sam: “ It’s all tight, John ; we know how ‘ 
Governor HuGHes: “Be good, or out you go.” 


you feel about it.” 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago). From the Evening Mail. (New Yor). 








THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT UNDER 
SECRETARY HITCHCOCK. 


BY MAX WEST. 


HE Interior Department, from which 
Secretary Hitchcock retires this month 

after eight years of service, embraces such a 
variety of activities that it might appropriate- 
ly be called the Miscellaneous Department of 
the*national Government. It includes the 
Patent Office, the Pension Office, the Bureau 
of Education, the Office of Indian Affairs, the 
Geological Survey, including the Reclamation 
Service, and the General Land Office, with 
its system of local land offices throughout the 
West. The Census Office, the Bureau of 
Labor, and the Forest Reserve service have 
in the past been parts of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and even the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was at first required to report to 
the Secretary of the Interior. It is to this 
officer that the governors of the Territories 
and certain officials of Porto Rico make their 
reports, as well as the government-aided rail- 
roads and a number of educational, eleemosy- 


nary, and other institutions at the national 
capital. Thus the influence of the department 
extends from the northernmost point of 


Alaska to Porto Rico and Hawaii. Whether 
measured by the magnitude of the interests 
under its control, the amount of its disburse- 
ments, or the number of its employees, the 


Interior Department is one of the very larg- 


est and most important of the executive de- 
partments of the Government. 

The Interior Department owes its ex- 
istence in part to the accession of territory 
resulting from the Mexican War, but the 
activities of the department have to do wholly 
with the arts of peace. In reporting the bill 
for the creation of the department, in Febru- 
ary, 1849, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture remarked that in the course of sixty 
years some $700,000,000 had been spent for 
purposes of military aggression or defense, 
while not more than $1,000,000 had been 
spent during the same period for promoting 
the arts of peace, developing agricultural 
and mechanieal arts, facilitating internal in- 
tercourse and trade, supporting education, 
and diffusing knowledge; and the committee 
declared that: 


_ War and preparations for war have been prac- 
tieally regarded as the chief duty and end of this 


Government; while the arts of peace and produc- 
tion, whereby nations are subsisted, civilization 
advanced, and happiness secured, have been es- 
teemed unworthy the attention, or foreign to 
the objects of this Government. It seems to us 
that this should not always continue, but that 
we should, as a wise people, reorganize the Gov- 
ernment, so far as to fulfill those duties also, 
which are suggested by the nature, aspirations, 
and wants of our race, as physical, moral, and 
intellectual beings; that it should do something 
toward protecting the people against those in- 
ternal enemies, ignorance, destitution, and vice, - 
as well as against those foreign foes who may 
invade, or who it is apprehended may assail us. 


The Department of the Interior was cre- 
ated by the Act of March 3, 1849. To the 
Secretary of the Interior was assigned super- 
vision over the General Land Office and the 
Census, which had been under the Secretary 
of the Treasury; the Patent Office, which 
had been in the State Department; the In- 
dian and Pension Bureaus, which had been in 
the War. Department, and various minor - 
matters. His responsibilities were frequently 
increased by subsequent legislation. Indeed, 
it has been customary for Congress to de- 
volve upon the Secretary of the Interior any 
new duties which did not seem to belong ap- 
propriately to any of the other departments. 
The Interior Department is thus a sort of 
residuary legatee; but first and foremost it 
is the department which has charge of the 
public domain, including Indian reservations. 
To the western half of the United States, 
therefore, the Interior. Department is the 
most important department of the national 
Government, with the possible exception of 
the omnipresent postal service. 

The Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of 
Missouri, was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior by President McKinley in Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was at that time Ambassador 
to Russia, and it was not until February, 
1899, that he returned to the United States 
and took charge of the department. Having 
been twice reappointed, he will have been at 
the head of the department a few days more 
than eight years when he retires on the 4th 
of March,—an unusually long term for a 
cabinet officer. These eight years have been 
eventful ones. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE PUBLIC, DOMAIN. 


Secretary Hitchcock has considered it his 
first duty to see that the laws with 
which he has to do are respected and 
obeyed. When he assumed office he found 
that the land laws were being grossly 
violated in many cases, and he has brought 
many of the offenders to justice. ‘The prose- 
cutions haye involved former officers and 
employees of the Land Office itself, as well 
as a former United States Senator and other 
prominent citizens of Western States. The 
recent trials in Oregon are still fresh in the 
public mind. One of the earlier land frauds 
which Secretary Hitchcock discovered and 
prevented was an attempt to secure title to 
some hundreds of thousands of acres of pub- 
lic land in exchange for State school lands 
lying within the limits of forest reserves in 
California and Oregon. The titles to these 
school lands had been obtained illegally and 
fraudulently, and the purpose of the conspira- 
tors was to exchange these fraudulent and 
worthless titles for good titles to portions of 
the national domain. As soon as the fraud 
was. discovered the issuing of patents upon 
the selections and entries involved was im- 
mediately Stopped, the leading conspirators 
were .arrested and indicted, and the whole 
fraudulent .business was broken up. 

The land frauds discovered within the 
past four or five years have resulted in no 
less than 490 indictments; eighty-nine con- 
victions have been secured, and the remaining 
401 cases are still pending. Considering the 
powerful influence behind many of. those 
concerned, it is rather remarkable that there 
have been no acquittals. 


STOPPING THE TIMBER FRAUDS. 


The Timber and Stone act of 1878, under 
which any citizen of the United. States can 
obtain possession of 160 acres of. land for 
$2.50 an acre by certifying that it is more 
valuable for timber than for agriculture or 
minerals, and that he takes it solely for his 
own use and benefit, has been a fertile source 
of fraudulent entries by “ dummies” sent 
out by lumber companies. Secretary Hitch- 
cock has repeatedly urged the repeal of this 
act. In his report for 1902 he said: 

The reports of the special agents of this de- 
partment in the field show that at-some of the 
local land offices carloads of entrymen arrive at 
a time. every one of whom makes entry under 
the Timber and Stone act. The cost of 160 
acres of land under that act, and the accompany- 
ing commissions, is $415. As many as five mem- 
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bers of a family, who, it can be readily shown 
never had $2075 in their lives, walk up cheer. 
fully and pay the price of the land and commis. 
sions. Under such circumstances there is only 
one conclusion to be drawn, and that is that 
where a whole carload of such people make 
entry under that act, the unanimity of sentiment 
and the cash to exploit it must have originated in 
some source other than themselves. 


The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has stated that in many instances 
whole townships have been entered under 
this law in the interest of one person or firm, 
to whom the lands have been conveyed 3; 
soon as receipts for the purchase price were 
issued, and that much of the timber land thu; 
sold for $2.50 per acre is worth $100 or 
more. In all suspected cases a rigid inquiry 
is now instituted to determine the good faith 
of the entry, and the entries found to be 
made in the interest of some third party are 
promptly canceled and criminal proceedings 
instituted against the entrymen. 

The sale of dead and down timber from 
the Indian reservations of Minnesota former- 
ly afforded such an excellent opportunity to 
lumber companies to cut green as well as 
dead timber that they were often unable to 
resist the temptation. A prominent lumber- 
man once admitted to Secretary Hitchcock 
that: “ What were taken off the reservation 
as dead and down were some of the nicest 
logs I have seen in my whole winter’s travel.” 
Secretary Hitchcock put a stop to this by 
ironclad instructions. to Indian agents, and 
also collected over $65,000 for the green tim- 
ber which had been thus stolen. He also 
recommended the passage of what is known 
as the Morris law, under which the timber 
is sold by sealed bids, instead of at auction 
as-formerly. Under the auction system the 
lumbermen could easily divide up the forests 
among themselves and agree not to bid 
against each other, but the plan of sealed 
bids has introduced effective competition and 
increased. the receipts. for timber hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, 


- FENCES ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


The unlawful fencing of public lands by 
stockmen is another matter which has occu- 
pied much of the Secretary’s attention. In 
New Mexico more than a million acres of 
public lands were unlawfully inclese:! by a 
single land company, while in Nebrask: most 
of the public lands in the State were ‘enced. 
Two of the principal offenders, whose land 
company had inclosed more than a quarter 
of a million of acres, were brought t« trial 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington. 





‘HON, ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK. 


(Who retires this month from the post of Secretary of the Interior after eight years of exceptionally 
active service.) 


about two years ago and pleaded guilty, but isa fair illustration of the difficulties en- 
the court let them off with a’small fine and countered by the Interior Department in en- 
six hours in the custody of the marshal. This forcing the land laws against influential citi- 











HON. FRANCIS E. LEUPP. 
(Commissioner of Indian Affairs.) 


zens and against the prevailing: public opinion 
in certain parts of the West. 

It is said that stockmen maintaining un- 
lawful inclosures often. hire “ dummies” to 
file on lands within their inclosures, and thus 
fraudulently obtain title to portions of the 
land they have unlawfully inclosed. One of 
the worst features of this fencing of public 
lands is the intimidation of bona fide settlers 
which nearly always accompanies it. Secre- 


tary Hitchcock believes that this unlawful 


monopolization of the Western prairies by 
stockmen is one of the reasons for the exodus 
to Canada of settlers seeking permanent 
homes on the Western prairies. Within the 
past few years the Interior Department has 
compelled the removal of fences from several 
hundred thousands of acres of public land, 
and President Roosevelt has given notice 
that all fences on the public domain not re- 
moved by April 1 of this year will be sum- 
marily destroyed by agents of the Govern- 
ment. 
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INDIAN LANDS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


In opening the Kiowa and other Indian 
lands in Oklahoma .to homestead settlement 
in 1901 Secretary Hitchcock introduced an 
important..innovation for the purpose of 
avoiding the disorder which had: attended 
previous openings of Indian lands under the 
“sooner”? system. Applicants were ‘egis- 
tered in advance of the day of.the opening, 
and the order in which: they: were permitted 
to select their homesteads. was determined by 
lot. There were more.than 164,000. appli- 
cants for 13,000 homesteads, yet ‘there was 
no disorder-at the drawing on. the -part of 
the disappointed majority. In short, the new 
plan was a marked success. 

The rapid transformation of Indian ‘Ter- 
ritory from a wilderness. under tribal gov- 
ernments to civilization and statehood has 
occupied much of the Interior .Department’s 
attention of late. —The Commission to the 
Five Civilized Tribes, created in 1893 for 
the purpose of dividing the tribal property 
and negotiating agreements with the Indians 
looking to the ultimate dissolution of their 
tribal governments, went out of existence at 
the end of June, 1905, and the work re- 
maining to be done was placed under the im- 





HON. WILLIAM A. RICHARDS. 
(Commissioner of the General Land Office.) 
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mediate supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, though the chairman of the Com- 
mission was appointed Commissioner to the 
Five Civilized Tribes to represent the Secre- 
tary in the field. The tribal governments 
were to have expired on March 4, 1906, but 
Congress finally decided to continue them in- 
definitely. ‘The conduct of the tribal schools 
and other matters formerly managed by the 
Indians have, however, been put under the 
control of the Interior Department. 

The valuable deposits of natural gas, oil, 
and coal in Indian Territory, together with 
the impatience of the paleface to develop 
these natural resources, have necessitated a 
vast amount of detailed work in the effort to 
secure to the Indians their just share of the 
profits derived from their lands. Mineral 
leases on these lands must conform to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and must be submitted to the depart- 
ment for approval. The regulations govern- 
ing oil and gas leases provide that no one 
person or corporation can lease more than 
4800 acres and that the leases shall be trans- 
ferable only with the consent of the Secretary 
of the Interior. Last spring, however, it was 
discovered that a single lessee had acquired 
control of many times the maximum acreage 
allowed, largely by means of “ drilling con- 
tracts” which had practically the effect of 
transferring a part interest in the leases af- 
fected, but had not been presented to the 
department for its approval. In his last an- 
nual report the Secretary says: 


The magnitude of the transactions, involving 
many millions of dollars, left no doubt in my 
mind as to the party furnishing the capital, and 
that if said transfers or drilling.contracts were 
allowed to stand the oil industry in the Indian 
Territory would be practically under the control 
of the corporation which already dominates to a 
large extent the oil industry of the country. 
The parties therefore were required to comply 
strictly with the regulations and reduce their 
holdings wjthin the limit prescribed by thé regu- 
lations, viz., 4800 acres to one person or cor- 
poration. : 


Not satisfied with the result of oral hear- 
ings at the department, the parties interested 
appealed to President Roosevelt, but. after 
iull consideration of the matter the President 
directed that Secretary Hitchcock’s rulings 
he enforced. Secretary Hitchcock has ex- 
pressed the conviction that in the absence of 


restrictions and regulations such as those now - 


in force the Indians would be absolutely at 
the mercy of the oil monopoly. 
Last December, in issuing regulations 
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HON. FREDERICK I. ALLEN. 
(Commissioner of Patents.) 


governing the granting of rights of way for 
pipe lines in Indian Territory, Secretary 
Hitchcock reserved to the department broad 
powers of supervision and control, intended 
to insure real competition. The regulations 
were criticised in oil journals and elsewhere 
as being too drastic to permit the construction 
of pipe lines; but applications have~already 
been made and granted for two such lines 
from Indian Territory to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.. Thus an independent outlet from the 
midcontinent oil field is assured. 

The Secretary recently got into a discus- 
sion with the select committee of the Senate 
which was investigating matters in Indian 
Territory, as to his power as an executive 
officer to withdraw from allotment certain 
lands in the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Cher- 
okee reservations. . These lands were tem- 
porarily withdrawn at the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in order that the 
desirability of establishing a forest reserve 
thereon might be submitted to Congress. 
The committee expressed the opinion that the 
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withdrawal was without authority of law, 
but Secretary Hitchcock produced a learned 
opinion from Assistant Attorney-General 
Campbell supporting his contention that as 
the law provided no time limit for complet- 
ing the allotment, a reasonable exercise of 
executive discretion was proper. President 
Roosevelt wrote the Secretary on February 
I approving his action for the purpose of 
preserving the rapidly disappearing timber, 
and saying: “I feel that the department 
had the right to make the withdrawal, and 
that it would have been a dereliction in duty 
for it not to have acted as it did act.” 

As regards the reservation Indians through- 
out the West, the department’s policy is to 
make them self-supporting as rapidly as possi- 
ble, by cutting off rations where they are not 
really necessary, by education along industrial 
lines, and by ‘bringing together white em- 
ployers and Indian workmen. Commissioner 
Leupp’s reports contain interesting accounts 
of the progress in these directions. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVATIONS. 


An interesting part of the work of the In- 
terior Department is its supervision and con- 
trol of the national parks. Including the 
Hot Springs Reservation in Arkansas and 
the Casa Grande Ruin in Arizona, there 
are nine such areas ‘under its care. The 
work consists in establishing and marking 
boundaries; preserving game, large and 
small ; planting and transplanting trees; con- 
structing trails, bridges, and railroads; clear- 
ing land for special purposes, map-making, 
and police duties. 

On the repeated recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the administration 
of the forest reserves was transferred two 
years ago to the Department of Agriculture, 
which had organized a very efficient Forest 
Service, under the direction of Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot as Chief Forester. The nucleus of 
the regulations governing these reserves, 
however, may be found in a memorandum 
drawn up by Secretary Hitchcock in 1901, 
which declared, among other things, that 
the use of agricultural land in forest re- 
serves for agricultural purposes should be 
promoted and encouraged and that every 
other resource of the reserves should be made 
available for conservative use; that grazing 
should be limited to a certain number of 
animals previously determined upon, local 
residents having precedence over .“ tramp ” 
owners, and that boundaries should be estab- 
lished between cattle ranges and sheep 
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ranges. The Secretary expressed his view 
of the importance of the forest reserves by 
saying: ‘“‘ The wide extension of the forest 
reserve area is, in my judgment, the most 
vital need of our Western forests and of the 
vast interests which depend upon them.” 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The Geological Survey is a bureau of the 
Interior Department, established in 1879 to 
examine the geological structure, mineral re- 
sources and products of the national domain. 
Its functions have been extended to include 
the preparation of complete topographic and 
geologic maps of the United States, which 
are published in sections as fast as they are 
prepared. The topographic maps now cover 
about one-third of continental United States. 

One of the most important lines of inves- 
tigation undertaken by the Geological Sur- 
vey has been the determination of the water 
resources of the western half of the United 
States and the selection of suitable reservoir 
sites to be reserved for irrigation purposes. 
The bureau’s study of, irrigation possibilities 
showed that effective and economical irriga- 
tion of the arid regions was too great an 
undertaking for individuals, or even for pri- 
vate corporations, and the logical result was 
that the Government itself was forced to 
undertake the work. 


THE RECLAMATION - SERVICE. 


The Newlands act of June 17, 1902, set 
aside the proceeds of the public lands in 
thirteen. Western: States and three territories 
for the construction of irrigation works. On 
the day following the passage of the act, the 
Director of the Geological Survey submitted 
plans for putting it into effect, and surveying 
parties were at once sent into the field to 
determine the feasibility of various projects. 
Mr. Frederick H. Newell, who had long 
been in charge of the hydrographic work of 
the Survey, was appropriately ‘placed in 
charge of the Reclamation Service. As the 
proceeds of public lands available for this 
service amount to $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
a year, and sgmetimes more, the work has 
been planned on a vast scale, and twenty-five 
separate reclamation projects are in course of 
construction throughout the western half of 
the United States, besides several minor 
pumping projects in North Dakota. It is 


‘estimated that the works now under way will 


reclaim areas amounting to some 1,300,000 
acres, at a cost of about $40,000,000. Gen- 
erally speaking, the execution of the work is 
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let to contractors, but one of the construction 
companies having abandoned its contract, 
the Government is finishing the Gunnison 
Tunnel,—a part of the Uncompahgre Valley 
project in Colorado,—by day labor. The dam 
for the Salt River project in Arizona is so far 
from a railroad that it was necessary to pro- 
vide facilities on the spot for crushing sand 
and manufacturing cement. 

The problems still to be solved by the 
Reclamation Service will require even great- 
er wisdom than the engineering difficulties 
thus far met. The works must be managed so 
that their cost will be returned to the recla- 
mation fund for use in future projects. For 
each forty-acre farm irrigated the Govern- 
ment will have made a cash outlay of about 
$1000, which it must get back in instalments 
out of the increased productivity of the soil. 
‘The farmers are to be organized into water 
users’ associations, whose officers will repre- 
sent the local communities in dealings with 
the Government. 


THE PATENT AND PENSION OFFICES. 


Unlike the services concerned with the 
public domain, the work of the Patent Office, 


DR. CHARLES D. WALCOTT.- 


(Director of the Geological Survey since 1894; now 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution.) 


the Pension Office, and the Bureau of Edu- 
cation extends to all parts of the country. 
The Patent Office is a body of scientific spe- 
cialists who pass upon applications for me- 
chanical patents, design patents, caveats, 
trademarks, etc., to the number of some 
40,000 a year. The work of the office has 
been greatly increased by the liberality of 
the new trademark law, which not only 
makes a wide extension of the class of marks 
susceptible of registration, but reduces the 
cost of the necessary proceedings. The Pat- 
ent Office has been greatly hampered for 
room in which to keep and exhibit its large 
and interesting collection of models; but ar- 
rangements have been made to transfer part 
of them to the custody of the Smithsonian 
Institution, where they will be publicly . 
shown. The rest are now housed in rented 
quarters. 
Since the foundation of the Government, 
HON. VESPASIAN WARNER. the inconceivably vast sum of $3,459,860,311 
(Commissioner of Pensions.) has been disbursed for pensions. The num- 
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DR. ELMER E. BROWN. 
(Commissioner of Education.) 


ber of pensioners on the rolls reached a maxi- 
mum of over 1,000,000 two years ago, since 
which time there has been a considerable 
diminution. Among those still on the rolls 
are one widow and three daughters of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The Bureau of Education was established, 
at first as a separate department, in 1867, 
“ for the purpose of collecting such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and of diffusing such infor- 
mation respecting the organizations and man- 
agement of school systems and methods of 
teaching as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education.” 


Besides its statistical duties, the bureau 
has direct charge of the education of children 
in Alaska, where rather more than 2000 
pupils were instructed last year at a cost of 
$50,000. With an increased appropriation 
this year, a number of additional schools are 
being opened. With the aid of herds of rein- 
deer the Bureau of Education has established 
a continuous chain of twelve stations along 
the Arctic coast between the mouth of the 
Yukon River and Point Barrow, the north- 
western extremity of the continent. . The 
natives are instructed in the care and man- 
agement of the reindeer, which afford them 
food, clothing, and transportation. 

A year or two ago a number of philan- 
thropically minded persons started a move- 
ment for the establishment of a Children’s 
Bureau or Commission to study problems 
connected with childhood, normal and ab- 
normal, and to disseminate information con- 
cerning the conditions of child life. Of late, 
however, some of those who were: interested 
in the movement have suggested that the 
functions of the proposed Children’s Bureau 
might be most appropriately and efficiently 
performed by the Bureau of Education, the 
only requisite being an increased appropria- 
tion and a larger staff of specialists. 


SECRETARY HITCHCOCK’S GREATEST WORK. 


Far-reaching and important as are the ac- 
tivities of the Interior Department in various 
directions, it is in the administration of the 
public domain that Secretary Hitchcock has 
rendered his most conspicuous service to the 
country. The rigid enforcement of the laws 
enacted for the protection of the public lands 
has been the cardinal principle of his adminis- 
tration, and has earned for him the honorable 
title of “arch enemy of grafters and land- 
grabbers.” ‘The stubborn resistance to every 
kind of scheme for the enrichment of individ- 
uals at the expense of the public domain or of 
the Indians, which has made the Secretary 
unpopular in some parts of the West, has 
been precisely what was most needed to put 
the administration of the public lands on a 
thoroughly businesslike basis, so far-as per- 
mitted by the existing land laws, 














GUARDING THE PUBLIC COAL LANDS. 


DR. 


medal? ” 


The trend of the answers was toward the 
exploit of Amundsen in traversing the North- 
west Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, or to the more significant exploit of 
the Wright Brothers, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
repeatedly succeeded in aerial flight in a ma- 


chine much heavier than the air. 


It is a natural tendency of thé scientific 
mind to give first rank to individual discovery 
or exploit rather than to bring into account 
all achievements, giving first place to that 
which responds most successfully to the great- 


est need of the time. 


Experts in statecraft will doubtless con- 
cede that under the present conditions of our 
national development it is quite possible for 
the greatest general good to result from some 
extremely keen and far-reaching achievement 
in administration, and in the mind of the 
writer such an administrative achievement 


has actually cuaracterized the past year. I 


tefer to the proclamation of the President 


withdrawing from sale the coal lands of the 
people. The vast importance of this act in 
connection with the preservation of our coal 
supply ‘is well pointed out by Edward W. 
Parker, the Government’s coal expert, whose 
clever curve of increase points out our rate 
of galloping consumption and tells clearly 
the limits of our supply. 


HOW MUCH COAL ARE WE USING? 


Parker has shown that if the coal areas of 
the United States are simply spread out in a 
layer six and one-half feet thick, which he 
considers a fair average, we should obtain 
7000 tons of coal per acre, after leaving 
enough coal underground to support the roof. 
Our 400,000 square miles of coal territory at 
this rate would give us a supply of 1,500,- 
000,000,000 tons in all. We-used up 393,- 
000,000 tons of coal in 1905, and 425,000,- 
ooo last year. In all we have used, so far,. 
6,000,000,000 tons,—that is we have worked 
out a little less than a million acres of coal 
up to the end of 1906. 

Of course, at the rate of production during 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE pro- 
pounded the following question to a 
company of scientists in Washington some 
days ago: “ What achievement of the past 
year is most worthy of a. commemorative 


the last year or two, our coal supply would 
last (as nearly as we can estimate) between 
4000 and 5000 years. From this it does 
not look as if there is any immediate danger 
of exhaustion, but the inconsistencies of 
statistics may be recognized when we grasp 
the fact that this is an entirely false point of 
view, in not considering the rate of increase 
which we must expect. We produced as 
much coal in the last ten years as in all of 
the previous years since the United States 
has been a nation. 

The entire coal product has doubled every 
ten years. Pa tay 

Now, if that race of increase were to con- 
tinue, the total supply would be exhausted 
in the next century. We do not know that 
that enormous rate of increase will continue, 
but we do not know that it will not. 


THE LESSENING STOCK OF ANTHRACITE. 


Even at the present rate of production, 
the anthracite areas of Pennsylvania will 
be exhausted in the next 75 or 100 years. 
We are without the hope of any compen- 
sating imports, except the inconsiderable 
quantities from Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, and trifling quantities from the 
Orient to Pacific Coast ports. We are 
not only threatened by exports, but consid- 
erable exports are the logical outcome of pres- 
ent efforts for increased international com- 
merce. “The total coal product comes at 
present largely from the East. The coal 
product of the West is slight on account of 
lack of population. Because of its popularity, 
anthracite is shipped from Pennsylvania even 
to the Rocky Mountain States, where. it is 
burned in houses built over enormous strata 
of soft coals. 


GOVERNMENT OWNS THE WESTERN 
FIELDS. 


COAL 


Besides anthracite, the Eastern coals are 
popular and far better than others for 
coke-making. The enormous Connellsville 
Basin will not last more than from twenty- 
five to forty years. All of this Eastern coal 
has long since passed out of Government 
ownership. The Government owns the coals 
in the West. Out cf 16,000,000 acres of 
coal recently withdrawn by the President, 
only 40,000 acres have been sold,—as coal 
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lands. How much more coal has been taken 
up as homesteads and sold as agricultural 
lands there are at present no data to com- 
pute, but it is safe to say that this will be 
known in less than a year. 


VALUE OF THE WESTERN LIGNITES. 


Fortunately for the people, the coals of 
the public lands vary in character within 
wide limits. Some is anthracite, more is bi- 
tuminous, most is classed as lignite, and this 
lignite has a poor reputation as a power pro- 
ducer. Otherwise all of these coal lands 
would have been taken up in some way or 
other, under some law, long ago. The peo- 
ple have strengthened their own ,right for 
continuing the ownership of this coal, for 
whatever it is worth, by careful investiga- 
tions made by the Government at its coal- 
testing plant at St. Louis, Mo. It has been 
shown there that these lignites are no insig- 
nificant feature in the power problem. 
Burned under boilers in the ordinary way 
they are valueless. Converted into producer- 
gas they are more efficient than fine Eastern 
coals burned under a boiler. 

Now, what is their value as an asset to the 
people, and to what extent will the proper 
sale of these cuals at a fair price relieve tax- 
ation? By the most happy coincidence the 
value of the lignites and the value of a new 
method of disposing of the people’s coal‘ came 
to be recognized at the same time. While 
Hayes of the Survey was determining the 
extent of the coal-lands and Holmes and 
Parker were determining the fuel value of 
the lignites, Leupp, the Indian Commiis- 
sioner, was experimenting in a new Govern- 
ment policy in the Indian Territory. Our 
coal lands were going for a mere song, but 
the folly of letting the Indians part with 
their coal at a great sacrifice when they 
might be made self-supporting by its proper 
sale was evident. Their coal was, therefore, 
leased,—with comparatively enormous rev- 
enues to the Indian. Apply this to a single 
field still in the hands of the people. A field 
can be pointed out underlain by four or five 
strata of coal, each five to six feet thick, and 


deep under. this (well protected by depth, 
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for some distant future consumption), is 
another layer over eighty feet thick. 


THE PROPOSED LEASING SYSTEM. 


Now, let the Government ask 8 cents a 
ton royalty, which has proved wise in the 
Indian ‘Territory, for this coal, and assume 
an extraction of only two-thirds, from one 
of these fine thinner layers-and our revenue 
would be thirteen times the price which the 
Government would obtain by selling. this 
direct as coal land, and°1§0 times what it 
would get for the land if-sdld, as coal lands 
have been sold, as agricultural land. 

The wisdom of demanding for the people 
a fair price for their coal by an equable leas- 
ing system has crystallized-into a bill, care- 
fully prepared by the experts of the Admin- 
istration. “The only hardship so far intro- 
duced by this new departure has been the 
tying up from settlement :of large areas of 
land where the surface is‘still suited to agri- 
culture. The new legislation contemplates 
only holding fast to the-coal under these 
lands. It allows the surface to be pre-empted 
under the Homestead law, but obliges the 
surface owner to permit the development of 
the ‘coal underneath, under wise laws. 

But the master stroke in this achievement 
reaches further, in two directions. It forms 
the third essential element,—the final neces- 
sary element, in the development of the West. 
Quietly but efficiently did the President pro- 
mote’ the Geological Survey’s reclamation 
system, which in its many projects outstrips 
the importance of the Panama Canal. At 
the same time the President threw the whole 
weight of his national popularity to the aid 
of a wisely planned forest: service, which is 
broad enough for the entire country, and is 
bringing back popularity to the President 
and to Pinchot, with interest. ‘This -third 
administrative act, not only nurtured but 
bred by the President alone, insures fuel 
enough for the manufacturing development 
of the West. More than this, it suggests the 
nece change in the mining law which 
shall make it the effectual supplement of the 
Homestead act in the development of indi- 
vidual effort in the West: _ 














BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS AND HAMPTON ROADS, LOOKING WEST. 


(The Exposition grounds appear in the foreground, on the left. Beyond, cn the left, are the cities of Nor- 


folk, Lortsmouth, and Berkeley. 


Across Hampton Roads, in front of the Exposition grounds, are Old 


Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe, beyond which come Phebus, Hampton, and Newport News, in 
the order named. Forty miles up James River is Jamestown Island, where the Englishmen first landed.) 


THE JAMESTOWN 


TERCENTENARY 


EXPOSITION. 


BY PLUMMER F. JONES. 


HE Jamestown Tercentennial will open 
its gates to the public at noon on April 
26, 1907. It promises to be a noteworthy 
exposition. In some very important respects 
it is likely to be one of the greatest and most 
entertaining of the international commemo- 
rative events ever held, either, here or abroad. 
Its greatness will consist in its substantial 
and permanent value to the nation; its at- 
tractiveness in the novelty and uniqueness of 
its léading features. 

In most of the great expositions of the 
world the industrial feature has been su- 
preme and pre-eminent. Material progress 
has served as a center of display, while all 
the other departments have served in posi- 
tions subordinate thereto. The Jamestown 
Exposition, upon the contrary, will first of 
all be historic and reminiscent in its scope, 


even down to the most minute detail; and 
in continuation of and enlargement upon this 
bent there will be in connection with the 
exposition possibly the greatest international 
marine, military, and naval displays ever 
known. 

It can be seen how fitting all this is when 
it is remembered that the Jamestown Expo- 
sition will be held in eastern Virginia, a sec- 
tion which contains more historic landmarks 
than any other portion of America, not even 
excepting the oldest portions of New Eng- 
land or southern New York; and also that it 
is to be held upon a harbor which is known 
as “the home of the United States Navy,” 
near the national capital and in close and 
vital touch with all the great cities and cen- 
ters in the East. 

We cannot always foretell the value or 
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attractiveness of an exposition by the amount 
of money that is spent upon it. If the expen- 
diture of money alone can bring about fea- 
tures and exhibits of value, then the James- 
town Exposition must take a position in- 
ferior to some of the great expositions which 
have been held. We might compare the 
Jamestown Exposition in this regard with the 
St. Louis Exposition of four years ago. At 


St. Louis about $40,000,000 was spent to ' 


produce that great show, which is probably 
justly considered to be the greatest exposition 
ever held. ‘This amount was spent in erect- 
ing buildings, bringing in order vast stretches 
of ground, and collecting from all quarters 
of the world the most remarkable displays 


that could be had. Outside of the exposi- | 
tion grounds was a commercial city of 600,- |, 


ooo people, surrounded by a rich agricultural 
country extending for hundreds of miles in 
every direction. The $40,000,000 produced 
practically everything of interest at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 

The Jamestown Tercentennial will spend 
in round numbers about $10,000,000 upon 
the grounds, buildings, and exhibits. But 
that large sum will furnish but a small num- 
ber of the features of the exposition and will 
be but a minute fraction of the vast monetary 
values that will be represented in other ways. 
For instance, every nation in the world has 
made arrangements to exhibit sections of its 
navy,—some with a surprisingly large num- 
ber of various types of their fighting craft ; and 
many of the powers have dlso agreed to send 
large numbers of their soldiery to the gen- 
eral friendly rendezvous. A naval expert, 
basing his calculations upon data furnished 
by the United States Government and the 
other governments that will participate, has 
figured that there will be anchored in Hamp- 
ton Roads at the time of the exposition fight- 
ing craft alone that would represent an out- 
lay of $250,000,000. And it will not mean 
bewilderment or monotony. Every variety 
of fighting craft in existence to-day will be 
on display, from the tiniest torpedo or mes- 
senger boat to the largest battleship or 
armored cruiser; and the United States Gov- 
ernment at least will have a display illus- 
trating the evolution of the fighting vessel 
from the early days of the nation down to the 
present time. 

The display of commercial and passenger 
craft in ordinary use in and about Hampton 
Roads at the time of the exposition will pre- 


sent a feature of interest fully as great as any. 


that the exposition could give, particularly 
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to all inland visitors. And the forts around 
Hampton Roads (Fortress Monroe and the 
Ripraps), the navy yard at Norfolk, and the 
gigantic shipbuilding plant at Newport News 
will easily represent, apart from a sentimental 
historic value, an outlay of another $100,- 
000,000. And these features are such as may 
not be found in duplicate anywhere else 
along the Atlantic coast. 

For these and many other reasons which 
are to follow in this article it is thought by 
those who are connected with the Jamestown 
Exposition and those interested in its suc- 
cess that it. will be a display that will com- 
pare most favorably with any other event of 
similar nature ever held in this country. 


THE SITE. 


About four years ago, when the determina- 
tion was made to hold an exposition to com- 
memorate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the first permanent settlement of the English 
upon American soil, the vexing question arose 
as to where the exposition grounds should be 
located. Jamestown Island, forty miles up 
from the mouth of James River, was rejected 
as being too remote, and Richmond, the capi- 
tal of the State, was thought to be too far to 
the west and inland. After some delibera- 
tion the management chose a site on the 
southern shore of Hampton Roads, forty 
miles southeast of Jamestown Island, where 
the. first permanent settlement was made. 

On the west, six miles away, is Norfolk, a 
commercial city of 75,000 inhabitants, with 
populous and. rapidly growing suburbs; on 
the south lies-a vast stretch of level agricul- 
tural country, one of the richest trucking 
regions in the South; on the east, along the 
coast, and but a few miles away, is a series 
of popular seaside resorts; and on the north 
is Hampton Roads, a noted sheet of water, 
along whose northern shore, in full view 
from the exposition grounds, are Fortress 
Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Phcebus, 
Hampton, and Newport News,—all inter- 
esting and picturesque, presenting a varied 
view of battlements, palatial hotels, great 
school buildings, soldiers’ homes, commercial 
houses, residences, and shipyards silhouetted 
against the sky. 

The grounds of the exposition comprise 
an area of 400 acres of land, fronting a mile 
on Hampton Roads and extending back into 
an original forest growth almost a mile on the 
south. An early beginning was made to get 
the grounds in good condition for the open- 
ing. The woven-wire fence, eight feet high, 
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surmounted with cross-wires of barb, inclos- 
ing the grounds from the side of the land, at 
once had trained upon it rapidly growing 
trumpet vines, honeysuckle, Virginia creeper, 
and red rambler roses; and these vines have 
now covered the fence with a dense growth 
and will during the summer of the exposition 
be covered with bloom. 

The grounds within the inclosure have 
been made beautiful by the removal of all 
unsightly undergrowth, the opening up of 
streets, avenues, and sylvan paths; the build- 
ing of rustic bridges over the little water- 
courses, and the transplanting of over a mil- 
lion choice shrubs and plants. In many 
places where it could be done, the original 
woods and -pines have been left, and a num- 
ber of picturesque grass plots near the great 
buildings are beautified with the presence of 
some wide-spreading forest giant. 

An irregular and unsightly marsh, two 
miles long, presented a problem until the 
engineers decided to turn it touse. It was 
thoroughly ditched, sodded along its banks, 
furnished with landings, and is to be used as 
a “canoe trail.” Hundreds of canoes will 
be offered to the visitors for a nominal rental. 
Along this picturesque water-course, .and ex- 
tending into remote sections of the shaded 
grounds, is a rustic walk, charmingly sug- 
gestive of the primeval forests of the pioneer 
days. All the engineering work upon the 
grounds has been done with a view to bring- 
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ing out the natural beauty of the rather re- 
markable grounds. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


The buildings of the exposition will con- 
form to the Colonial standards... Of the 
twenty-five large buildings of the exposition 
company, the thirty State buildings, and the 
six large Government buildings, hardly one 
will fail to show some distinctive Colonial 
feature, and.all will agree in form and out- 
ward finish, The majority of the private 
exhibit and amusement buildings will also 
be Colonial in design. 

The central and most beautiful building 
upon the grounds will be the Administration 
building, a permanent structure of brick and 
granite, 236 by 250 feet in size. On the left 
of this is the Art building, on the right the 
building of Historic Art. The Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts building and the Ma- * 
chinery and Transportation building, each 
280 by 550 feet in size, are between the Ad- 
ministration building and the United States 
Government buildings, near the great piers. 
The States Exhibit Palace, 300 by 500 feet; 
the Mines and Metallurgy building, 100 by 
250 feet; the Food Products building, 250 by 
300 feet, and the Agricultural building, 200 
by 250 feet, will be among the great exhibit 
buildings near the center of the grounds. 

Near the eastern limits of the grounds, and 
along the picturesque canoe trail, is the Arts 
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and Crafts Village, which was completed be- 
fore any of the other buildings were erected. 
This charming group of buildings, all of 
quaint and pleasing design, represents upon 
a greatly enlarged scale an ideal village of 
the seventeenth century. Some of the build- 
ings are the Copper, Silver, and Wood 
Working Shop, the Pottery building, the 


Textile building, the Model School building, ° 


and the Pocahontas Hospital. All these 
structures have broad low roofs, and are sur- 
rounded with pretty grass plots and minia- 
ture flower gardens. Within the buildings 
artists in various lines of manual work will 
turn out little articles in the sight of the 
visitors. 
THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


The United States Government appro- 
priated $1,575,000 for the exposition. Of 
this amount $250,000 will be devoted to the 
purposes of entertainment, and the remainder 
to the erection of buildings and piers upon 
the exposition grounds and upon Jamestown 
Island. The Government building for 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, with exhibits, receives an appropriation 
of $200,000; the building for the United 
States Government exhibits, with exhibits, 
will cost $250,000; for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Rendezvous building there is an ap- 
propriation of $75,000, and the Negro build- 
ing and exhibit get $100,000. 


THE GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT. 


The. principal Government exhibits, apart 
from the Colonial exhibits of Alaska, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, will be 
those of the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Museum, the Library of Congress, the 
War and Navy departments, the Life Saving 
Service, the Revenue Cutter -Service, the 
Army and Navy, the Lighthouse Service, and 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 

The Department of State will exhibit 
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facsimiles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Articles of Federation, and the Con- 
stitution, and portraits and autographs of the 
makers and signers of these great instru- 
ments; Monroe’s message containing what is 


THE OFFICIAL SEAL, 


known as-the “ Monroe Doctrine;” the 
swords of Washington, Jackson, Taylor, 
Harrison, and Grant; the seal of the United 
States, and other interesting. relics. 

The Treasury Department will maintain 
a small department of engraving and print- 
ing, which will illustrate the method of 
platework used in making the Government 
paper currency. 

The War and Navy departments will 
make one of the most comprehensive exhibits 
ever planned by the Government. 

The Smithsonian Institution will make an ° 
exhibit that will embrace all the departments, 
—ethnological, anthropological, geological, 
and biological. The exhibits dealing with 
the ancient civilizations of Mexico and Yuca- 
tan will be particularly comprehensive. 





THE AUDITORIUM AND HALLS OF CONGRESS, 
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The Library of Congress will show first 
of all a model of the new library in Wash- 
ington. There will also be many rare maps, 
and autograph letters of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Paul Jones, Winfield Scott, 
Alexander Hamilton, and other distinguished 
Americans. There will also be many valua- 
ble manuscripts in this exhibit. ; 

The Department of Agriculture will give 
particular attention to plant diseases and na- 
ture’s medicinal plants. It will also have a 
large grass display, and the Bureau of Ento- 
mology will make an extremely valuable dis- 
play covering all the Government experi- 
ments within recent years relating to de- 
structive insects and methods of their ex- 
termination. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor 
will also make an exhibit of its most im- 
portant branches, the Bureau of Fisheries and 
the Lighthouse Service. Owing to. the na- 
ture of the exposition, these. exhibits will be 
most complete and comprehensive, embracing 
everything of interest connected with these 
most important branches of the Govern- 
ment’s service. 

The greatest work of the United States 
Government at the exposition will be the 
erection of the great piers which will pro- 
ject from the grounds into the, waters of 
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Hampton Roads. An appropriation of $400,- 
ooo has been made to construct two paralle! 
piers, 2,000 feet long and an eighth of a mile 
apart. The piers will be 200 feet in width, 
and will contain handsome passenger stations 
on the shore line. The farther ends will be 
connected by a third pier, also 200 feet in 
width, arched in the center to admit of the 
entrance and egress of all kinds of passenger 
craft. Tall towers will be erected at the 
ends of the piers, upon which wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus and great searchlights will 
be erected. The entire pier will be illumi- 
nated with electricity. The basin within, an 
area of forty acres, will be used for all kinds 
of minor aquatic events. 


THE STATE BUILDINGS. 
The late Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, the first 


president of the exposition company, was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to secure a complete 
representation of all the Statés of the Union 
at the exposition; and his great activity in 
this-regard possibly brought about the apo- 
plexy which was the immediate cause of his 
death. Before his death, however, he had 
secured the representation of a large number 
of States, and those that had not provided for 
exhibits at that time have since made pro- 
vision for buildings. ‘There will be more and 
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THE CANOE TRAIL, IN THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


finer State. buildings than have ever been seen 


at a former exposition. About thirty of the 
States have made handsome appropriations 
for buildings, and others will be represented 
in other ways. Virginia appropriated $450,- 
000 for exhibition purposes; New York, 
$150,000; Pennsylvania, $100,000; New 
Jersey and Ohio, $75,000 each, and Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Illinois, South Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Georgia, Florida, and Maine appro- 
priated amounts averaging $50,000 each for 
purposes of exhibiting their resources. Ver- 
mont, Delaware, California, and Michigan 
have made or are to make appropriations this 
winter for buildings, while West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and the three States of Oregon, 
Montana, and Washington, ¢onjointly, will 
erect splendid buildings and make interesting 
exhibits out of funds raised by private sub- 
scription. 

Many of the State buildings had been 
completed:on January 1, 1907. The Vir- 
ginia building, one of the most complete and 
attractive in the group, is ready for occu- 


pancy. It will be used exclusively for pur- 
poses of entertainment. ‘The New Jersey 
building, nearly completed, is a reproduction 
of General. Washington’s Headquarters at 
Morristown. The Connecticut and Rhode 
Island buildings have been completed, and 
are both very attractive structures. The 
former of these will be a reproduction of an 
early Colonial building in the State, the lat- 
ter the first State Capitol at Newport. The 
Pennsylvania building is an exact replica of 
old Independence Hall in Philadelphia; the 
Ohio building is a reproduction of “ Adena,” 
the home of the first Governor of the State; 
citizens of Kentucky will spend for their- 
State about $40,000. for a reproduction of 
Daniel Boone’s first fort. Missouri will re- 
produce the first large Colonial house erected 
in the State. 

The New York building will be a par- 
ticularly handsome one, immediately facing 
the water and having a front of more than 
200 feet. It will be essentially Colonial in 
design. The District of Columbia will have 
a handsome ‘building, within which displays 
will be made illustrating the desirability of 
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the District of Columbia as a place of resi- 
dence. 

All of the State buildings will occupy po- 
sitions near the water. Most of them will 
front immediately upon Hampton Roads. In 
front of them and near the water’s edge will 
be a wide walkway, whjch promises to be 
one of the most popular thoroughfares of the 
entire grounds. 


THE PARADE GROUNDS. 


One of the most attractive sections of the 
grounds is Lee’s Parade, a well-rolled field 
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FOREIGN REPRESENTATION. 


‘Upon the death of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, a descend- 
ant of John Randolph of Roanoke, and well 
known in national affairs as a statesman and - 
teacher of law, was elected to the presidency 
of the exposition. Mr. Tucker soon after 
his election visited Europe in behalf of the 
exposition and was granted interviews by a 
number of the most prominent crowned heads 
of the Continent and was happily received by 
King Edward in London. As a result of 

this trip almost every 








country of Europe 
agreed to participate in 
the exposition with bat- 
tleships and _ troops. 
“The Hon. Charles W. 
Kohlsaat, so promi- 
nently connected with 
the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, also visited the 
European and Asiatic 
. countries in behalf of 
the exposition, and 
Nicolas Veloz-Goiticoa 
visited all the countries 
of Latin-America upon 
the same errand. Asa 
result of these vigorous 
efforts almost every 
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of sod, thirty-five acres in extent, situated just 
south of the central buildings. The grounds 
have been surrounded by walkways, along 
which full-grown and symmetrical apple trees 
have been planted ten feet apart. The trees 
will be in full bloom at the time of the open- 
ing of the exposition. 

Upon these grounds almost every day dur- 
ing the progress of the exposition soldiers 
and sailors from every part of the United 
States and the other nations will parade. 
The National Guard has been invited to par- 
ticipate in the exposition, and arrangements 
have been made to accommodate companies 
and regiments from all over the country. A 
large number of military institutes and acad- 
emies in all parts of the United States have 
already arranged to bring their entire corps. 
South and southwest of the parade grounds 
are level fields, which have been arranged for 
camping grounds. Room has been made for 
large numbers of troops, which will form 
their camps in true military fashion. 


country in the world 
will be represented 
handsomely at the ex- 
position. Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Haiti, Mexico, and Venezuela have ac- 
cepted the invitation to participate, and all 
the other countries of South and Central 
America have the matter under consideration, 
with a prospect of favorable reports. ‘The 
Dominican Government appropriated $10,- 
ooo for a special building for its use. Porto 
Rico will have a pavilion in the grounds, 
where coffee and others of its products will 
be served. 

Panama’s exhibit will be a miniature canal, 
100 feet long and 50 feet wide, with accurate 
topographical data, locks, and other ac- 
cessories. : Oey 

Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France, 
Japan, Italy, Denmark, Venezuela, Mexico, 
and Belgium accepted the invitation of the 
President of the United States to participate 
in this rendezvous, and each of the countries 
named, besides many others which decided 


later, will be represented at the exposition 
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not only with fleets of battleships and fight- 
ing craft of all kinds, but also with large 
bodies of their best-drilled troops. All this 
will be in addition to private commercial and 
historical exhibits which will come from al- 
most every one of the leading nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia, as well as South America. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The Jamestown Exposition will contain 
a number of ‘special features that will dif- 
ferentiate it from the greater number of ex- 
positions which have gone before. Of these 
the aquatic will be possibly the most promi- 
nent. The gathering in of the navies of the 
world, representing an expenditure of untold 
millions of dollars, with commercial and pas- 
senger craft from all the world’s great ports, 
will in itself furnish to many a feature of in- 
terest ‘greater than anything within the ex- 
position proper could do. 
is one-of the finest harbors of the world, and 
its full length and breadth, from far up the 
river beyond Newport News to its mouth at 
Capes Charles and Henry, can be viewed 
from any eminence in the exposition grounds, 

The United States Government has made a 
handsome appropriation for the reproduction 
of the famous Merrimac and Monitor sea- 
fight at regular intervals during the progress 


MR. C. BROOKS JOHNSTON. 


(Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Exposi- 
tion Company.) 


Hampton Roads - 


HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


(President of the Exposition Company.) 


of the exposition. The fight will occur on- 
the exact site of the original engagement: in 
the Civil War, immediately in. front of the 


exposition grounds. Vessels similar to, the 
original will be employed in the mock en- 
gagement. 

There will be twenty great yacht races in 
Hampton Roads, in which all the most noted 
yacht clubs at home and, abroad will par-. 
ticipate. _Motor-boat races have also been 
arranged for, while hundreds of motor boats 
will be on hand to serve the purposes of the 
exposition and transportation managers. 

A reproduction of the village of James- 
town as it is supposed to have appeared in 
the seventeenth century, with stockades, 
forts, and Indian villages, will also prove a 
source of interest to many visitors, 
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The cotton exhibit, 
the tobacco exhibit, and 
the palace built of coal 
will be remarkably at- 
tractive features; and 
the largest organ in the 
world, to be installed 
in the Auditorium 
building, will attract 
the attention of the 
musicians. “The many 
military and naval 
bands from all sections 
in the world will also 
furnish a feature dif- 
ferent from that of any 
other exposition. The 
exposition authorities 
claim that arrange- 
ments have already 
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been made to have the 
greatest display of mu- 
sic, particularly of band 
music, that has ever 
been known in history. 

The athletic features of the exposition will 
be most attractive. The athletic track will 
be fully as good as that at the St. Louis Ex- 


position, and every day there will be events 
of interest to lovers of such sports. 

The same electricians who furnished lights 
and power for a number of the other exposi- 
tions will have charge of the electrical dis- 





THE FENCE SURROUNDING THE EXPOSITION 


GROUNDS. 


(It is of woven wire, covered with trumpet vines, honeysuckle, and red rambler 


roses. ) 


play at the Jamestown Exposition. The en- 
tire grounds and all the buildings will be 
brilliantly lighted, and the great piers and 
water basin will be flooded with a display of 
every conceivable variety of electric lighting. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, sailing, and trol- 
leying among the ocean-shore resorts will be a 
source of great enjoyment to all inland vis- 
itors. Hampton Roads 
is a safe and smooth 
sheet of water, and an 
immense fleet of small 
craft will be placed at 
the. disposal of those 
who wish to row or sail. 
Motor and steam boats 
will be regularly run 
from landings on the 
piers to places of interest 
in and about Hampton 
Roads, including a cir- 
cuit of the battleships in 
the harbor. 
West of the main ex- 
position buildings and 
Lee’s Parade will be a 
large square with two 
parallel avenues, inclos- 
ing concession sites 
which will be known 
as the “ Warpath.” 
This will correspond 
. with the ‘“ Midway” 
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of the Chicago World’s Fair, the “ Pike ” of 
the St. Louis Exposition, and the “ Trail ” 
of the Portland Exposition. Already a num- 
ber of the most elaborate amusement features 
have been engaged for this section of the 
grounds. Vast temporary structures have 
been erected by amusement companies for 
their purposes. Many of the exhibits in this 
line will be in conformity with the spirit of 
the exposition, and will show features of 
considerable historical value. 

_ The great “101 Ranch” will be trans- 
ported from Bliss, Okla., to a space upon the 
exposition grounds equal to two large city 
blocks. A large number of noted Indians 
will*be brought with the other accessories of 
the ranch. All the features of Western life 
will be exhibited. ‘The amphitheater will 
seat 18,000 people. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING. 


But whatever may be done toward making 
the exposition itself attractive with exhibits 
and displays, even though many millions 
might be spent upon it, its historical setting 
and hallowed surroundings must be to all 
thoughtful Americans the one feature that 
will attract the most attention and create 
the greatest interest. It can possibly be said 
with truth that there is no other section of 
the New World so replete with historical 
associations as this portion of eastern Virginia 
within a radius of fifty miles of Hampton 
Roads, 

It was here that occurred the great event 
which the exposition is to commemorate,— 
the first permanent settlement of the English 
in America. On April 26, 1607, Captain 
John Smith, with some six-score adventurous 
gentlemen and soldiers from London, dis- 
embarked from three small vessels,—the 


THE RUSTIC BRIDGE, LOVERS’ LANE, IN THE EX- 
POSITION GROUNDS. 


Susan Constant, the Good Speed, and the 
Discovery,—upon some sand dunes at a cape 
which they called “ Henry,” after the Prince 
of Wales. The cape across the bay they 
called “ Charles,” after his brother. Savages 
attacked the men with bows and arrows and 
drove them back to their ships. They sailed 
on a few miles farther and stopped again in 
a quiet, sheltered harbor, which for its gen- 
tleness they called “ Point Comfort.” A few 
days later they sailed up the broad river to a 
peninsula forty miles from Cape Henry, and 
on May 13, _1607, disembarked and laid out 
a rude fort, which they 





THE IRON SHOP, ARTS AND CRAFTS VILLAGE. 


called Fort James, and 
later James City, and 
still later Jamestown. 
Here for the next fifty 
vears occurred the pain- 
ful struggle for a foot- 
hold. Every rod of land 
in all this section has a 
history of tears and 
blood: Here occurred 
innumerable battles 
with the Indians; here 
Bacon’s Rebellion oc- 
curred ; it was here on 
this peninsula 100 years 
later that the Revolu- 
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Copyright, 1906, by the Jamestown Official Photo Company. ty 
THE OLD POWDER HORN, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


(Erected by Governor Spotswood in the seventeenth 
century. One of the quaintest survivals of colonial 
days. It is now a museum.) 


tion was planned; it was here that Patrick 
Henry spoke and George Washington wooed 
and Thomas Jefferson dreamed and wrote of 
liberty. It was here 


Jamestown Island (the river current has 
changed it from a peninsula) is now a place of 
solitude. There is not even a village or a 
suggestion of a settlement upon the spot 
where the first Englishmen landed. A few 
tottering ruins surrounded with stretches. of 
grass and sedgy shores, where the wild fowls 
nest, are all that remain to bring back the 
thrilling yet mournful memories of the past. 

Seven miles away on the east, through the 
dense woods, lies Williamsburg, old “ Mid- 
dle Plantation,” whither the capital was re-. 
moved from Jamestown about 1690. It is 
to-day the quaintest town in the United 
States. At the head of old Duke of Glouces- 
ter street, covéred with vines and buried 
in shade,. is the old College of William 
and Mary, the alma mater of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and John Marshall, and Edmund and 
Peyton Randolph, and Winfield Scott, and 
John Tyler, and James, Monroe, and a host 
of other jurists, authors, soldiers, statesmen, 
and citizens. 

Down on the old-fashioned street is old 
Bruton Parish Church, where Washington, 
and Patrick Henry, and Madison, Jefferson, 
and the Custises worshipped, and around 
which, crumbling with age and black with 
mould, are some of the oldest tombs in Amer- 
ica. 

Farther down still is the old octagonal 





r 
that many battles for 


freedom were fought, 
and it was here that 
Cornwallis laid down 
his arms. It was here 
that the War of 1812 
was bitterly felt. It 
was here that the first 
battle of the Civil 
War (Big Bethel) was 
fought, and later al- 
most every acre was 
stained with blood. It 
was not far from here 
that Lée’s ragged army 
laid down its arms. 
It was here also that 
the first churches were 
built, the first schools 
organized, and the first 
government planned. 
Innumerable land- 
marks to-day bring to 
memory these great 
events of American 
history. 








OLD BRUTON PARISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURGH, VIRGINIA. 


(Where Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Pendleton, Randolph, Marshall, 
the Custises, Madison, Tyler, and Monroe worshipped.) 
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THE CORNWALLIS CAVE AT YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. 


{Where the famous general protected himself against the shells of the enemy.) 


Powder Horn, built by Governor Spotswood 
in the early Colonial days, and the old State 
House, and the Wythe House, known as 
“Washington Headquarters,” and Dun- 
more’s Cave, and the foundations of the old 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry lighted the 
fires of the Revolution. 

Twelve miles away on the east is the 
tottering village of Yorktown, which con- 
tains the first custom house ever erected in 
America; the Moore House on Temple 
Farm, where Cornwallis signed the articles 
of capitulation; the Nelson House, which 
was riddled witht American shells, and the 
cave in which Cornwallis took refuge from 
the American fire. 

Along James River come the Colonial 
homes. Westover, the home of Col. William 
Byrd, reckoned in his day to be the most ac- 
complished gentleman in America, presents, 
with the exception of Jefferson’s “ Monti- 
cello,” the most perfect specimen of Colonial 
architecture existing to-day. Here Benedict 


Arnold marauded in his days of traitorship, 


and Pope, in Civil War times, established his 
headquarters. 

Berkeley, the ancestral home of the Harri- 
sons, Presidents and signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, ‘s just above West- 
over; and higher up still is Shirley, the birth- 
place of Ann Carter, the wife of Lighthorse 


Harry Lee and the mother of Gen. Robert | 
E. Lee. And farther on is the Malvern 
Hill House, and Varina, the home of Poca- 
hontas and John Rolfe, and Wilton, a sweet 
Colonial home. And below are Upper and 
Lower Brandon, where Presidents of the 
United States have been entertained from 
Washington’s time; and Weyanoke and Car- 
ter’s Grove. 

On the southwest lies the Dismal Swamp, 
whose Lake Drummond was made famous 
by the poet Moore. Up the river to the 
northwest is Richmond, a beautiful city, full 
of rich remains of the past. Near by are the 
battlefields of Cold Harbor, Seven Pines, 
Dutch Gap, Drewry’s Bluff, Gaines’ Mill, 
Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg, the Wilder- 
ness, and Appomattox. Farther up still is 
Charlottesville, where “ Monticello,” the 
home of Jefferson, is situated, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, next to.the Declaration 
of Independence, the greatest creation of Jef- 
ferson’s fertile brain. And farther on is the 
Natural Bridge, beyond which stretches for 
many miles the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
the garden of Virginia. 

All these places will of nécessity be ‘inti- 
mately connected with the Jamestown Expo- 
sition in a most vital way. Excursions will 
be run from the great piers to all the places 
of interest about Hampton Roads,—Ripraps 
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Fort, Fortress Monroe, the great Hampton 
School, and Soldiers’ Home, the shipyards 
at Newport News, and the Gosport Navy 
Yard. And boats specially equipped for tour- 
ists will be run to Jamestown Island, the 
Dismal Swamp, Williamsburg, and York- 
town. A thoughtful stranger from a dis- 
tance, coming to eastern Virginia for the 
purpose of widening his knowledge and 
gaining inspiration from the past, will find 
more to uplift him, even if he never en- 
tered the exposition’s doors, than he could 
have obtained from a close study of many 
an exposition that has been considered great. 


HOTEL FACILITIES. 


The . exposition will continue seven 
months, from April 26 to November 30. It 
is claimed upon the folders issued by the 
exposition authorities that, on account of the 
attractiveness of the exposition and its su- 
perior location (being upon the sea and 
within twelve hours’ ride of 21,000,000 peo- 
ple), the total attendance is expected to be 
not less than 10,000,000. 
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Should the attendance reach this enor- 
mous figure, the problem will be as to how 
the visitors may be entertained in the Hamp- 
ton Roads cities. The authorities have been 
quite solicitous about this matter. Within 
the exposition grounds the exposition people 
have erected a gigantic building, a part of 
which will be a permanent structure, which 
is known as the Inside Inn. It will accom- 
modate about 2000 people. The hotel facil- 
ities in the cities about Hampton Roads, al- 
ways good, and in some cases luxurious, have 
been enormously increased within the past 
year. A large number of hotels and apart- 
ment houses, some permanent and some tem- 
porary, have been erected in the city of Nor- 
folk and its suburbs; and just outside of the 
exposition grounds a number of other similar 
buildings have been erected. The many 
hotels and cottages that line the coast for 
twenty miles will be at the disposal of the 
visitors. It is estimated that good accommo- 
dations may be had for 150,000 or 200,000 
people should so many be present at any one 
time during the progress of the exposition. 


3 we 
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WHY WE NEED THE IMMIGRANT. 
BY WILLIAM §S. ROSSITER. 
(Chief Clerk, United States Census Office.) 


N the year 1907 the population of the 
United States is approximately 85,000,; 
000, and the material resources of the nation, 
as nearly as can be estimated, are valued at 
$118,000,000,000. Little more than a cen- 
tury,—our strenuous American century,— 
has elapsed since the Constitution was adopt- 
ed by. 13 sparsely populated, poor, and more 
or less reluctant States; therefore, the un- 
paralleled progress which: has been made in 
this brief period cannot be regarded as en- 
tirely the result of normal conditions; with 
greater propriety it might be attributed to a 
forced, or: hothouse, growth. ‘The fathers 
’ were actuated by the loftiest motives when 
they proclaimed this republic an asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations, but this policy, 
although originating largely: in sentiment, 
proved, as the years passed, to have an ex- 
ceedingly practical side, for it provided a 
ready-made population at the expense of Eu- 
rope. Under the guidance of a resourceful 
native population this resulted in phenom- 
enally rapid progress. ‘The United States 
would be far from its present position among 
the nations had not millions of foreign-born 
men and women contributed their increment 
of humanity and wealth to the New World. 
Having thus frankly admitted at the outset 
the debt which is owed to the immigrant, the 
privilege should be ours to pause and wonder 
what would have happened if the founders 
of the republic had not established the policy 
of inviting the natives of other lands so 
generously to our shores. ‘ 

Is there not, indeed, as much justification 
for an excursion into the might-have-beens 
of the nation as there is for an individual 
to wonder, as many a man frequently does, 
what would have happened and how he 
would have fared if he had stayed in his 
home town instead of drifting away? It is 
the purpose of this paper to dispose theoreti- 
cally of the foreign-born, and to consider the 
statistics of the native American of native 
parentage, as far as the plain traveled path 
of federal census statistics permits. 


IMMIGRATION FROM 1790 TO 1900. 


According to conservative estimates, the 
aggregate number of immigrants who have 


arrived in the United States from the date of 
the adoption of the federal Constitution to 
and including 1900 approximates 19,500,- 
ooo.* There have been three general periods 
of immigration: 1789 to 1820; 1821 to 1870; 
and 1871 to the present time. Prior to 1820 
the arrivals are estimated to have amounted 
to but 250,000. Accurate immigration rec- 
ords began in 1820. From that year to 1840 
the arrivals numbered 724,564, an annual 
average of only 37,128. The total, how- 
ever, for the succeeding 30 years reached 
6,500,000; for the half century, to 1870, the 
aggregate was 7,368,853. From 1870 to 
1900 the arrivals numbered 11,746,368. 

Immigration during the period from 1820 
to 1870 materially affected the industrial 
growth of the nation, but the newcomers 
were not foreigners within the present-day 
meaning of the word. ‘They were almost 
exclusively English, Scotch, Irish, and Ger- 
man, and thus were more or less allied to the 
existing American stock in race, religion, pur- 
pose, and political ideals. Priot_to 1870, 
therefore, existed practically no problems of 
assimilation, such as now confront the re- 
public.t 

Since every young and growing naticn is 
entitled to and receives the addition of inhab- 
itants born elsewhere (for increasing power 
always attracts the active, venturesome, and 
restless from older communities), the addi- 
tions by immigration up to 1870 should be 
regarded as the just due of the young repub- 


‘lic. ‘They may be classed merely as belated 


arivals of the original settler stock, who were 
speedily and completely assimilated. 

The third and last period is marked by 
different conditions. By 1870 knowledge of 
the possibilities in the New World for the 
individual had at length penetrated all Eu- 
rope, and the tide of immigration to the 
United States from more distant or entirely 
unrelated nations rose as that from nations 
which had previously contributed most lib- 





* 19,365,221.—* Immigration,” by P. F. Hall, p. 9.’ 


+ “ During this century down to 1875, as in the 
two which preceded it, ove ‘bad been scarcely an 
imm tion to this country except from’ kindred 
or allied races, and no other which was sufficiently 
numerous to have any effect on the nation- 
al characteristics, or to be taken into account here.” 
—Hon. H. C. Lodge, U. 8S. Senate, 1896. 
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erally fell. ‘Therefore, the immigrant, as 
we know him to-day, is the product of a 
recent or comparatively recent date, differ- 
ing from the American in race, language, and 
ideals, 

Since 1870 the federal census has analyzed 
with increasing detail the elements of the 
population. It is, therefore, possible to with- 
draw theoretically not only the persons of 
foreign birth living in the United States in 
1900, but also the natives born of foreign 
parents. This analysis pursued as far as it 
is possible to proceed statistically leads to in- 
teresting results, for obviously by disposing 
of all foreigners and children of foreigners, 
those who remain not only are natives but 
are the children of natives (which presup- 
poses residence, or parental residence, in the 
United States for at least twenty years). The 
population which remains after thus eliminat- 
ing the foreign element is homogeneous and 
distinctly American, doubtless approximating 
in composition the population which actually 
existed prior to 1870. 


IF THE FOREIGN-BORN WENT BACK. 


In 1900 the total population consisted of 
75,994,575, of which 65,653,299 were na- 
tive-born, and 10,341,276 were foreign-born, 
a proportion of 86 per cent. and 14 per 
cent., respectively, or one foreigner to every 
six natives. Let us suppose that the mighty 
tide of immigration turns to emigration, and 
the ten and a half million foreign-born citi- 
zens of the United States, enumerated at the 
last census, return shipload by shipload to 
their native lands. 

The population conditions of Europe 
would be materially affected by the advent of 
so many persons. Germany would receive 
2,667,000; Ireland, 1,619,000; Canada, 1,- 
181,000; England and Wales, 936,000; 
Sweden, 573,000; and the remainder would 
be distributed in numbers varying from 100,- 
000 to 500,000, among the other nations. 

It should be remembered that the increase 
in population in most European countries and 
in Canada was small during the last decade 
of record. In Germany it was 14 per cent.; 
in Canada, England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Norway it ranged between 10 and 12 
per cent. The accession of Americanized na- 
tives would result in the following propor- 
tions of increase: Germany, 5 per cent.; Ire- 
land, 36 per cent.; Norway, 15 per cent.; 
Canada, 22 per cent.; England and Wales, 3 
per cent.; Sweden, 11 per cent.; and other 
countries in proportion, The effect of such 
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reinforcement upon the industrial and com- 
mercial activities of the Old World of course 
cannot be measured. Doubtless it would be 
very far-reaching, for most of the great mul- 
titude of foreign-born which would thus de- 
part from America are active and useful. 
Assuming that we have:bidden farewell to 
our foreign-born fellow citizens, and have re- 
turned to our own reduced communities, we 
find ourselves a nation of native-born citizens, 
many of whom, however, are the sons and 
daughters of foreigners. The remaining pop- 
ulation, and the proportion now lost, would 


be as follows: 
Per cent. 
of total 
population 
lost by dis- 
Native-born carding for- 


Total popu- 
population, eign-born. 


Geographical 
lation, 1900. 


division, 

Total Continent- 
al United 
States ......75,994,575 

North Atlantic. 21,046,695 

South Atlantic. 10,443,480 

North Central. .26,333,004 

South Central..14,080,047 

Western 4,091,349 


*85,653.299 


-43,722'392 
3,245,028 


‘The exodus of the foreign-born would af- 
fect most seriously the North Atlantic States 
and affect least the Southern and Southwest- 
ern States. In fact, the population of cer- 
tain Northern States would be reduced much 
more than appears from the geographical 
grouping shown above. Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts would each lose about one- 
third of their population, and both Connecti- 
cut and New York would lose more than 25 
per cent., while in the Northwest and Far 
West, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and California would sugtain exceptionally 
heavy losses. On the other hand, the depar- 
tures from States embraced in the South At- 
lantic and South Central groups would be 
insignificant in number,—less, in fact, than 
600,000 people. Yet these two groups com- 
prise fifteen States, two- Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and contributed about 
one-third of the total population of the United 
States at the last census. The proportion of 
foreign-born in the South varies from but 
two-tenths of 1 percent. in North Carolina 
to about 7.9 per cent. in Maryland. Of all 
the distinctly Southern States, Texas has the 
largest proportion of foreigners, and, as 
matter of fact, contributed about one-third é 
the total found in the two groups of States 
above mentioned. It is thus clear that the 
departure of the foreign element, although 
seriously reducing the population of New 
England and that of a dozen other North- 
ern and Western States, would leave a large, 
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PROPORTION OF NATIVE-BORN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN I900. 


prosperous, and growing section of the Union 
practically untouched. 

In short, the exodus of the foreign-born 
would set the population back in numbers to 
approximately the total reported for 1890,— 
or about a decade. Yet it cannot be said that 
the reduction would be so serious anywhere 
as to completely destroy the usefulness of 


. communities. 


DEPARTURE OF NATIVE-BORN OF FOREIGN 
PARENTAGE. 


It must be remembered that the line be- 
tween the foreign-born, whom we have now 
dismissed, and the native-born of foreign par- 
entage, is often very indistinct. The foreign- 
born citizen generally rears a larger family 
than the native, and his children are often, to 
all intents and purposes, as little identified 
with this country as the parents; yet in the 
preceding analysis the children of foreigners 
if born in this country necessarily fall into the 
native class, although we have returned the 
parents to their birthplaces. Under such 
conditions the Census term “ native ” is some- 
thing of a misnomer, and to reach the Ameri- 
can,—genuine so far as his own birthplace 
and the birthplace of his parents can make 
him,—it is necessary to discard the semi-for- 


eign class also,—the native-born of foreign 


parents. By this exclusion there would re- 
turn to the countries in which their fathers 
were born an additional 15,646,017 persons. 

Of this number 5,153,266 would return 
to Germany; 3,218,722 to Ireland; 1,495,- 
509 to England and Wales; 953,203 to Swe- 
den and Norway; and 1,296,693 to Canada, 
still further augmenting the population of 
those countries; so that the total per cent. of 
increase resulting from the accession of na- 
tives and their American-born children be- 
comes 12.2, 52.0, 7.0, 20.2, and 31.6, respec- 
tively. Such generous addition to the popula- 
tion of the Old World doubtless would cre- 
ate in some instances over-population. Yet 
this theoretical process has merely returned 
the natives of those countries and their child- 
ren, perhaps somewhat improved and thus 
better citizens because of their sojourn in 
America. 

The population increase which would re- 
sult from this theoretical transfer to Europe 
of her sons and daughters suggests that in 
this peaceful period of history immigration 
has taken the place of warfare. Instead of 
keeping down the surplus of inhabitants by 
constant war and revolution, as in the past, 
the continent disposes of them to America. 
Thus if in theory we return our foreign 
element to the place of origin, we have a pic- 
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ture of Europe without wars and without remains these Southern States would now 
emigration. ‘The accompanying diagram sug- represent one-third, and, generally speaking, 
gests the possibilities of European emigration would form the most populous and prosper. 
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EFFECT UPON THE POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES PRODUCED BY THE RETURN OF 
NATIVES AND CHILDREN OF NATIVES FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


to the United States should a movement com- ous section. ‘The total population of this 
mensurate with population ever set in. group of eleven States was 17,500,000 in 
bsrnuTios oF rorULamon conrosno or 129020 he withdrawal of he foreign 

NATIVES OF NATIVE PARENTAGE ONLY. tpg 
total but 3.4 per cent. Negroes, however, 


With the population:still further decreased form 36.7 per cent. of the total remaining 
by the departure of the natives born of for- population native-born of native parents in 


eign parents, the division of population and this group of States. 
total loss would now be as follows: The readjustments of rank which would 


Per cent. 

Foreign lost by 
Native-do f a and natives a to of 

r——Native-born of native parents————_, oreign 

Geographical division. Total. White. Negro. pa . element 
Continental United States 50,020,552 40,949,362 8,833,994 3 34.2 
North Atlantic 10,311,268 917,689 385,020 51.0 
New England 2,571,809 2,511,110 59,099 3,020,208 54.0 

06,57 7,715,219 


7,406,579 49.§ 
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14,148,919 
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1 Includes Indians. 


New England and her North Atlantic follow these theoretically violent changes are 
neighbors, and the North Central and Far significant. Pennsylvania would lead the 
Western States continue the principal suffer- Union in population, exceeding the Empire 
ers. There are twenty-four States in which State by a million inhabitants. New York, 
the population would shrink half or much though second, would barely outclass Ohio 
more than half. North Dakota, indeed, 29d Texas. The ten most populous States 


would lose four-fifths of her inhabitants, would be the following: iets nattey 
and Wisconsin and Minnesota each ap- _ Rank, 1900. born of pod en citonte, 1900. 
proximately three-fourths. On the other Mew York. Fina Akg 
hand the group of States generally known Titaols. 

as “the South,” exclusive of Louijsiana hile 

and Texas, but including Kentucky and fe%88. | otts. 

Tennessee, would remain practically un- Indiana. 

affected. Of the total population which i 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION—A. TOTAL POPULATION—I9QOO. 


Missouri and Indiana retain the same rank leading ten States in total population in 1900, 
in both classifications, but Massachusetts, disappear in the new classification. 
Michigan, and Iowa, which rank among the The States which would suffer most se- 
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(__] HALF OR MORE 
— APPROXIMATELY QUARTER 
NOT APPRECIABLY AFFECTED 


REDUCTION OF POPULATION RESULTING FROM DEPARTURE OF THE FOREIGN BORN AND NATIVE BORN 
OF FOREIGN PARENTS—I9QOO. 


verely by these sweeping changes in population 
form two general classes: The newer rural 
States, and those States which are distinctly 
urban. In the former, located in the West 
and Northwest, the population would be re- 
duced approximately half, or more than half; 
in the latter class, New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and I]linois would be the prin- 
cipal sufferers. These States would be crip- 
pled almost as severely as the rural West. 


DEPLETION OF CITY POPULATION. 


It is in the large cities, however, that the 
departure of the foreigner would be most se- 
verely felt. In the thirty largest cities in the 
Union persons native-born of native parents 
formed in 1900 but 33 per cent. of the total 


population. New York, from its boasted 
eminence of 3,500,000 inhabitants at the 
twelfth census, would shrink to less than 
800,000, yet still remain the most populous 
city. Philadelphia’s population would be cut 
in half; Chicago would lose nearly four- 
fifths; Boston would decline from more than 
half a‘ million to approximately 150,000; 
while Milwaukee would sink from near the 
300,000 mark to less than 50,000, or to but 
little more than one-sixth of her total popu- 
lation. These facts faintly suggest the dis- 
turbance of the population equilibrium, espe- 
cially in the urban centers of the North and 
West, which would result from the exodus 
of the foreigner and the children of foreign- 
ers. In this branch of the subject even the 
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THE THREE POPULATION ELEMENTS IN CITIES HAVING MORE TIIAN HALF A MILLION INHABITANTS— 
1900. 





WHY WE NEED 


Southern States would be mildly interested, 
since in the cities are located practically all 
the foreign element resident in those States. 


SLOW INCREASE OF NATIVE STOCK. 


It is obvious that we have now made seri- 
ous inroads upon the population of most of 
the States and all of the large cities by the 
departure of one-third of the total population. 
Such wholesale loss at once creates so- 
licitude concerning repopulation. Does the 
present rate of increase in the native white 
stock give assurance of ability to make good 
the loss sustained by the departure of the 
foreigner and his children? 

No branch of stgtistics possesses such seri- 
ous importance for the United States as the 
birth-rate, but unfortunately little definite in- 
formation about it exists, and still less is 
known of the proportion of births contributed 
by the various elements of the population. 
The Census percentage of increase in the class 
“native whites of native parents” (19.2) 
must be promptly discarded, for the census is 
concerned solely with classification, and ig- 
nores the fact that the increase in 1900 in 
native whites of native parentage was com- 
posed not only of the children of persons so 
classed in 1890, but also of the offspring of 
the native whites of foreign parentage. 
Therefore the percentage of increase in na- 
tives of native parents, to be accurate, must 
be computed on the combined base. So com- 
puted, the true increase of the native-born of 
native parents was: 

14.5 per cent. 
16.0 per cent. 
20.6 per cent. 

If the States of Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky be excluded, since 
the foreign element is practically non-existent 
in that region, the percentage of increase in 
the native-born whites of native parentage in 
the remainder of the United States becomes 
still lower: : 


13.3 per cent. 
,14.9 per cent. 
20.5 per cent. 


It is unlikely that both elements,—native 
stock and native-born of foreign parents,— 
contribute their increase in exactly the same 


Proportion (13.3). Such facts as are known 
concerning the birth-rate in native, semi-for- 
eign, and foreign stock indicate a somewhat 
higher rate in the class native-born of foreign 
parentage than in the strictly native class. 
This suggests the probability that the 13.3 
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per cent. increase is really the product of two 
unequal percentages, that contributed by the 
semi-foreign element being somewhat higher, 
and that contributed by the native stock some- 
what lower, possibly not over 10 or 12 per 
cent. ; 

The only census inquiry concerning grand- 
parents which has been made in the United 
States was that undertaken at the State cen- 
sus of Michigan in 1894. It was there 
shown that the stock native for two genera- 
tions reported a birth-rate of approximately 
13 per 1000. As the death-rate is estimated 
to have been about 12 per 1000 for that ele- 
ment, this indicates a decade increase in na- 
tive population of approximately 1 per cent., 
and tends to confirm the suggestion that the 
rate of increase in the native stock in all the 
States outside of the Southern group already 
mentioned is in reality much less than seems 
to be indicated by the census figures. The 
proportion of increase unquestionably varies 
in different sections: In New England, even 
the census classification (which, it will be re- 
membered, swells the so-called native-born of 
native parents by including the offspring of 
the semi-foreign element) shows an absolute 
loss in total natives wherever resident of ap- 
proximately. 50,000, and in the South, un- 
vexed by the foreign element, the percentage 
of increase in native whites has steadily di- 
minished from 28.3 in 1880 to 18.5 in 1900. 
It appears, indeed, to be generally admitted 
by those most familiar with the subject, that 
the distinctly native element is either station- 
ary or decreasing, except in the Southern 
States. The writer was recently assured by 
the registrar of vital statistics for one of the 
oldest and largest States of the Union that 
the birth-rate and death-rate of the native 
element in his State were both approximately 
14 per 1000, indicating, in that Common- 
wealth at least, a stationary native popula- 
tion. 

Again, it is frankly admitted that discus- 
sion of this subject tends speedily to approxi- 
mations, and leads even the most ain 
tious student to the fascinating but forbidden 
field of hypothesis and theory. It is a fact, 
however, suggestive and perhaps ominous, 
that practically all the rates of increase here 
introduced are on a declining scale. If the 
native stock is now increasing, the increase is 
obviously at a very slow rate, and it seems 
improbable, from the facts presented, that 
the natives of genuinely native parentage 
could replace the millions whom we have 
theoretically deported. Furthermore, a doubt 
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has been raised concerning the ability of the occupation that the proportions contributed 
native stock to perpetuate itself.* by the native white and foreign elements 


were as follows: 


EFFECT UPON OCCUPATIONS. Native 
° ‘ white Forei 
It remains to consider the effect which the ee e" 
exodus of the foreign element would have Occupations. parents. san 
: tals 55.1 44.9 ° 
upon occupations. Farmers, florists, ranchers, etc.... 72.0 : 
At the last census the number of persons Farm labo 
nage A ° Professions 
gainfully employed was slightly in excess of “Lawyers 
29,000,000, or exactly half the total popula- po enn 
tion ten years of age and over, but the propor- Teachers _ ee 
tions contributed by the four population ele- yerchants’ bankers, manufacturers, 
i and officials of companies 
ments were not uniform. ‘The per cent. of ee re ae 


ten) was 45.7; native-born of foreign par- 
ents, 48.5; foreign, 57.3, and negro, 62.2. /Wagesarmers 
Thus less than half of the native white ele- —_ Unskilled 

ment, and more than half of the combined edalere estes, the 
foreign element (52.7), was enrolled in the Clerks, salesmen, ete 
great army of American workers. It must So generous is the contribution of the for- 
be remembered, however, that women of for- eigner to many classes of occupations that the 
eign birth, or foreign parentage, are especially departure of that element would completely’ 
numerous in domestic service, mill work, and disarrange, in many States, the proportion of 
similar classes of employment, but that persons gainfully employed. The native 
women of the native stock are not generally Americans, generally composing the so-called 
thus engaged. Moreover, the “ leisure class,” prosperous and influential classes, in many 
whatever its number, occurs principally in the communities would not be balanced by work- 
native element, and doubtless exerts some in- ers in humbler callings.. Mines and quarries 
fluence upon the proportion gainfully occu- would lose two-thirds of their workers; ap- 
pied. Consideration of this branch of the proximately the same proportion of the serv- 
subject depends upon a clear understanding, ant class would disappear, as would also 
at the outset, of the present distribution of considerably more than half of the 10,000,- 
the various elements of population at work ooo wage-earners absolutely essential to all 
above the age of ten years. This is shown in the manifold activities of complex modern 
the following summary: life, leaving a native white remnant and the 


Proportion 
lost by 


MGM dR S 


Og ne rn nh i a er 


Dee eer sey, 


Geographical division. 
Continental United States 
North A ti 


1,890,850 
16,581 


Somewhat more than one-third of all the negro to build houses, and do work upon the 
workers of the nation would thus be lost by . street and in the office, shop, and home. Even 
the exodus of the foreign element. The loss, of clerks, salesmen, and persons in the minor 
however, as indicated by the table, is very un- commercial callings, the proportion lost 


equally distributed. Omitting the Southern would be disproportionately large. More- 
_/ sates before mentioned, the loss elsewhere over, the percentage of those in higher call- 
of workers is 48 per cent. Comparison ob- ings,—merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
viously should be confined, however, to the and corporation officials,—lost by the depar- 
white race. It appears upon classification by ture of the foreign element would be close 
*“The rate of childbirth has been decreasing upon half of the total number. In fact, of 
- +.» among the native American born of our ll the cl f ° icul d 
population sae’ betag less tan 1 ee. any all the Classes 0 occupations, agriculture an 
fang been known to be at the polat of stagnation, the professions alone would be comparatively 
i oe Tee Americus pin Fe not Bren Bean little affected by the departure of the foreign 
Popular Science, June, 1903.” ’ element. 
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These two exceptions signify much. The 


/ great army of workers of foreign birth or 
parentage appears to be largely industrial. 
Is not this the secret of the marvellous ad- 
vance of the United States during the period 


from 1880 to 1900? It should be remem- 
bered that the foreign element discussed in 
this paper is largely the product by immigra- 
tion or birth of that twenty-year period; 
analysis thus shows it to be a vast army of 
workers, the potentiality of which has been 
proved by events to be practically limitless. 

The proportion of the foreign element 
which is engaged in agricultural and profes- 
sional pursuits is shown by the table to be 
insignificant. Is this small proportion uni- 
formly distributed, or does the foreigner, 
even in these callings, preponderate in some 
localities ? Agriculture. —Professions.— 
Native Foreign Native Foreign 

Geographical ele- ele- ele- 
divisions, ments. ments. 

Continental United 

States 
North Atlantic 


New England....... 71 
So. eN. Atlantic.... 


} 
South Atlantic 


North Centval........ 
South Central 


Here is a surprising variation in the two 
groups of occupations which, upon the basis 
of totals alone, appear to contain a very small 
proportion of the foreign element. In at least 


two geographical divisions the departure of 
the foreigner would depopulate nearly half 
the farms and would striously reduce the 
number of lawyers, doctors, and clergymen. 
Indeed, in a few of the States the reduction 
would result almost in the elimination of 
these two groups of occupations. 

Although such fluctuations are interesting 
and important as showing the extent to which 
communities would be crippled by the de- 
parture of the foreign element, the fact re- 
mains that the changes which have been in 
progress in the American body politic thus 


far have not materially affected the general 


supremacy of the native stock over the soil. 
To a less degree the native continues to lead 
in those callings which especially require ex- 
ercise of the brain or marked creative and 
executive ability. in consequence, untold 
possibilities have been placed in the hands of 
a race singularly qualified to employ them 
effectively. The projection of railway sys- 
tems, great manufacturing plants, and vast 
enterprises, both’ public and private, have 
been the work, for the most part, of the na- 
tive American brain, but the execution,—the 
raw-material brawn,—has been, and con- 
tinues’ to be, principally foreign or of foreign 
parentage. The present phenomenal pros- 
perity of the nation may be regarded as the 
logical result of such a partnership. 
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It is pertinent to ask whether any general 
cleavage of classes of labor here indicated will 
continue. Probably the thoughtful will be 
inclined to doubt it. Except in the South, 
the native farmer is everywhere showing un- 
usual signs of restlessness. With the same 
capacity and Anglo-Saxon spirit of enterprise 
so marvelously displayed by his fellows who 
have not followed agriculture, he desires 
larger returns for his life. In consequence, 
the census shows that the trend of the more 
energetic from farm to city is increasing. 
Clearly such a movement will tend to de- 
crease native supremacy even over the soil. 
On the other hand, the greatly increased vol- 
ume of immigration (often stimulated arti- 
ficially by the transportation companies) and 
the racial characteristics and quality of the 
newer immigrants ‘create new problems, in 
the solution of which the-past offers little 
assistance. The experience of the native 
white element of the nation may once more 
illustrate the historic fact that through the 
ages men have often set in motion events 
which, once started, they could not control. 

Furthermore, it is possible that the re- 
ligious convictions of an increasing foreign 
element may create problems not before en- 
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countered in the United States. At the out- 
set the population of the Republic was dis- 
tinctly Christian and mostly Protestant: 
moreover, prior to 1880 immigration (except 
from Ireland) tended to increase the Protest- 
ant element. Since 1880, however, immi- 
grants (who have arrived in rapidly increas- 
ing numbers), have been principally Roman 
Catholics or non-Christian (Hebrew). Re- 
ligious freedom is so universally regarded as 
the corner stone of. American liberty that no 
attention whatever is paid to the religious be- 
liefs of those who seek citizenship in the 
United States. The fact should not be ig- 
nored, however, that the habit of thought and 
public policy differ decidedly in the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe, compared with 
the Protestant countries, and it is to be ex- 
pected that a large accession of Roman Cath- 
olics and Hebrews will exert an increasing 
influence in the United States. 

From this excursion into national might- 
have-beens two facts of vast significance have 
developed : Immigration is imperatively need- (/ 
ed to perpetuate the population of the United 
States; immigration contributes the distinc- 
tively industrial element of the nation, and has 
brought supremacy in all the arts of peace. 
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THE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAIL- 


WAYS IN GERMANY, 
BY EDWARD T. HEYN. _ 


‘THE student of municipal affairs knows 

that the German cities, as a rule, are 
well governed, and he also knows that their 
so-called public utilities are, on the whole, 
successfully managed under municipal . con- 
trol. In making this statement I am fully 
mindful of the fact that many American 
newspapers and a large section of the Ameri- 
can public, through the entirely misleading 
reports published by certain representatives 
of corporations, residing in London, have 
been made to believe that municipal owner- 
ship in Europe is a failure. But, on the con- 
trary, as I shall endeavor to show in this 
article, municipal ownership of street rail- 
roads, at least, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, is a decided success, on the whole. 
Then, again, there are some people in the 
United States, who, while admitting that 
European cities are faring well under munici- 
pal ownership, nevertheless maintain that 
conditions in the United States are so en- 
tirely different as to prevent equally efficient 
management here. The only answer that 
can be made to this assertion is the statement 
that before municipal ownership was possi- 
ble German cities had to face, and are still 
facing, difficulties which no American city 
has had to meet. To cite only one instance, 
—as many of the German cities were walled 
and have narrow streets, the introduction of 


rapid transit was not an easy matter. So far. 


as the establishment of electric light, water, 
and gas plants is concerned, the conditions 
which had to be met in Germany did not 
differ materially from those which confronted 
American cities. This is particularly true of 
Berlin, which is more like an American city 
than any other municipality in Europe. 
Moreover, as in America, German cities 
have been greatly handicapped by extended 
franchises which they granted to private 
companies for a long term of years, and this 
is particularly true of Berlin. To note only 
one instance, the plan of Berlin to build its 
own street-car lines was hindered by the 
Grosse Berliner Street-Car Company, which 
succeeded in obtaining from the Prussian 
Government an extension of its concession, 
without the city being even consulted. Fur- 


thermore, as in America, there has been made 
an attempt to obtain extension of franchises 
by influencing members of municipal councils. 
While there is no proof that, for example, in 
Berlin certain members of the city council 
have been bribed, it is significant that re- 
cently some prominent aldermen connected 
with banks holding stocks in the street-car 


‘company have declared in favor of private 


operation, and in opposition to municipal 
ownership. - , 


PRIVATE AND MUNICIPAL OPERATION OF 
STREET CARS IN GERMANY. 


The necessity for better service became ap- 
parent when street-car companies asked per- _ 
mission to change from horse to electric 
traction. While originally most of the Ger- 
man cities were content to grant franchises 
to private companies without a question of 
municipal management, later on they de- 
cided to operate the lines themselves. The 
greatest difficulty, however, which confronted 
these cities was how to meet the heavy in- 
demnities demanded by private companies for 
their property under unexpired franchises. 
But, in spite of this fact, and while it must 
be admitted that in some of the German 
Cities public utilities either do not yield an 
income or are operated at a loss, on the 
whole it can be maintained that they are suc- 
cessfully conducted under municipal opera- 
tion. A careful investigation also does not 
show that the service given both by the city 
and private street-car companies is so much 
worse than that given in American cities. If 
rapid transit in the sense in which it is used 
in America is unknown in Germany, it is 
due more to the fact that things are done 
more deliberately in Europe than they are 
in the United States. In Germany, as in 
other countries, the question. has also re- 
ceived consideration whether municipaliza- 
tion will increase the number of employees 
of a city, whether the cities will be compelled 
to pay higher wages, or to contribute more 
to the support of the institutions for work- 
men’s welfare, an important phase of Ger- 
man industrial life. It has, however, been 
found that the betterment of the social con- 
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dition of the personnel need not invariably 
reduce the income of a municipal enterprise, 
or limit the usefulness of an undertaking, 
economically considered. On the contrary, 
it has been found that by increasing the 
wages of the employees the money spent for 
this purpose is not lost, but is again expended 
in local business transactions, thereby bene- 
fiting the business men of the city. The 
private undertaking, on the other hand, re- 
ceives no equivalent for the reduction of its 
surplus, which it may even send to foreign 
countries, and thus withdraw from com- 
munal life the money which should be con- 
sumed at home. 

According to the latest reports the follow- 
ing German cities own all or a part of their 
street-car lines: Konigsberg, Graudenz, Ber- 
lin, Breslau, Nauemburg on the Saale, 
Schleswig, Miinster, Bielefeld, Frankfurt on 
the Main, Erfurt, Diisseldorf, Barmen, 
Milheim on the Ruhr, Solingen, Munich- 
Gladbach, Cologne, Niremberg, Bonn, 
Trier, Munich, Weimar, Schweinfurt, Frei- 
berg in Saxony, Darmstadt, Freiburg in 
Breisgau, Mannheim, etc. 


BERLIN’S CONTRACT WITH A PRIVATE COM- 
PANY. 


’ The chief street-car line of Berlin is 
known as the “Grosser Berliner Strassen- 
bahn-Gesellschaft,” and practically controls 
the street-car traffic of the German capital. 
This company was originally formed by an 
American citizen, Mr. Hermann Kreismann, 
a former American Consul-General, who in- 
troduced the first horse cars into the city. 
While I am free to admit that the service 
of the Berlin street-car company is as good 
as that of any similar concern in Germany, 
its system is by no means perfect. The seats 
on its main lines are not comfortable, cars 
are not run as frequently as they should be, 
and the connection from certain parts of the 
city, particularly to the west, is often inade- 
quate. No transfers are given. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to say that the company is 
somewhat hampered in its work by unreason- 
able police restrictions. For example, the 
restriction whereby only’a certain number of 
people are allowed to be in a car is certainly 
a good one, but becomes absurd when there 
are not enough cars running to meet the de- 
mands of the traffic. 

The contract agreed upon between the 
city of Berlin and, the street-car com- 
pany, in 1897, and renewed in 1900, 
was, in the main, as follows: Its most im- 
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portant clause guaranteed to the community 
the sum of 8 per cent. on the gross receipts for 
any year in which the net proceeds exceeded 
those of the year when the contract was 
made. ‘The municipality reserved for itself 
the right to regulate the fares, the company 
not being permitted to charge more than 10 
pfennigs (2'4 cents) for each trip. The 
pavement adjoining the rails must be kept in 
repair by the company. For the welfare of 
the employees a provision in the agreement 
was inserted requiring that pensions must be 
paid to them when they become incapable of 
earning their daily bread. The municipality 
is also entitled to enter into any contracts 
made by the company with third persons 
and to profit by the patents and licenses ac- 
quired by them. This contract between the 
city and the street-car company expires in 
the year 1919. 
a 


MUNICIPALIZATION OF RAPID TRANSIT IN 
BERLIN. 


While the city of Berlin was originally 
not inclined toward municipalization, it was 
moved to adopt this policy by the action of 
the Grosse Berliner Street-Car Company. 
For even soon after the above-mentioned 
agreement was made the company had bought 
up the stocks of the small tramway companies 
running to the suburbs, and virtually ab- 
sorbed them. Therefore, in order to circum- 
vent the influence of the company it was de- 
cided to buy up the greater part of the shares 
of the private tram-line running between 
Berlin and Treptow, hoping thereby to gain 
some experience in the line of municipal op- 
eration. It was also resolved, in 1900, that 
in future all new street-car lines should be 
built by the municipality. In making this 
decision the city council was well aware that 
under municipal management it would not 
obtain greater profits. Financial considera- 
tions, however, were subordinated. to the pub- 
lic welfare. Soon afterward, much to the 
surprise of the inhabitant: of the German 
capital, the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
without consulting the city authorities, ex- 
tended the franchise of the Grosse Berliner 
Strassenbahn Company until 1949. He was 
moved to take this action on the ground that, 
according to the Prussian “ Small-Railroad ” 
law (Kleinbahn-Gesetz) the right of extend- . 
ing a franchise was the exclusive prerogative 
of the state. The Reichsgericht, the highest 
court of Germany, however, sustained the 
city of Berlin, so that it now has the right to 
build its own lines. 
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Apparently unmoved by this rebuff, the 
Grosse Berliner Strassenbahn Company pre- 
sented another proposition to the city of Ber- 
lin. On condition that its franchise was ex- 
tended, it expressed its willingness to build 
a subway, costing millions, to run through 
Leipzigerstrasse and to the Spittelmarkt, two 
chief streets where its street cars are now 
running. The magistrate and city council, 
however, declined to accept the proposition, 
for it was maintained that it was submitted 
only to increase the value of the stocks of 
the street-car company on the Bourse, and, 
what is more, to compete with the project of 
the Siemens subway, which has since obtained 
a franchise from the city to extend its line 
from the Potsdamer Platz to the Spittel- 
markt. But since this controversy was pre- 
cipitated the Grosse Berliner Strassenbahn 
Company has made strenuous efforts to win 
the favor of the suburbs. It recently offered 
the suburb of Pankow to extend to that place 
one of its lines, and to pay the cost of paving 
between the tracks. It also agreed after six- 
teen years to turn over to the community 10 
per cent. of its net profits. For a term of 
twelve years the company, which heretofore 
has always demanded guaranties for the 
street-car extensions, is willing to pay 2 
marks (48 cents) for the running meter 
(39.37 inches) of single track, and 4 marks 
for the double track. In return for this the 
company desires a franchise until 1949. 


BERLIN’S SUBWAY RAILROAD. 


In 1895 the city made a contract with the 
firm of Siemens & Halske to build the first 
underground railroad. Into the municipal 
treasury was to be paid a sum much less than 
that imposed on the tramway companies, but 
the city authorities reserved for themselves 
the right of purchasing the concern at a price 
twenty times the amount of the net profits 
after thirty, forty, or fifty years. Since then, 
as has already been stated, the city has 
granted Siemens & Halske a franchise to ex- 
tend its line from Potsdamer Platz to Spittel- 
markt, Alexander Platz, and Schénhauser 
Allee. This contract will last as long as the 
original line continues,—that is, until the 
year 1987, although the city is entitled to 
buy the line at the end of.every thirty years. 
That is, it will have this right for the 
first time in 1927. The city has reserved the 
same right for the new extensions which the 
underground company will build. It is also 
agreed that if Berlin buys the line before 
1942, for every year 214 per cent. must be 


added to the capitalization. As the whole 
enterprise in 1987 is left to the city, the price 
of purchase from 1947 is reduced proportion- 
ately. The Berlin underground also’ agreed 
to pay 2 per cent. on a yearly net income of 
$240,000 to the city, and an increased per- 
centage on a larger income. . Moreover, the 
company agrees to pay to the city in the years 
in which its income is above 6 per cent. of the 
invested capital 50 per cent. of the surplus. 
The company is required to run its trains 
every five minutes and during the hours of 
the heaviest traffic at the rate of three trains 
every ten minutes up to midnight. 


THE OLD BERLIN ELEVATED. 


The Prussian state is now seriously con- 
sidering the electrification of the Stadtbahn, 
the elevated belt-line running around Berlin. 
The system to be used has not yet been 
chosen, as the state is now closely following - 
the building of a similar line which is now 
being laid between Hamburg and Altona, to 
be opened next year. The traffic on the 
Stadtbahn, which in the first years of its in- 
stallation was very remarkable, since the 
building of the surface line and the under- 
ground has decreased somewhat. But lately 
it has again been engaged to its fullest ca- 
pacity. The electrification of the Stadtbahn 
will cost about $12,000,000, or about $1,- 
920,000 per kilometer. 


A HANGING RAILROAD. 


A private company has asked Berlin for 
a franchise to build a hanging railroad 
(Schwebebahn) to the suburb Rixdorf. A 
similar line is now in operation for a distance 
of about thirteen kilometers at Elberfeld, 
running across the River Wupper. The com- 
pany claims that the construction of such a 
line will be much cheaper than other systems. 
It is proposed to run these trains every five 
minutes, and in the early morning and eve- 
ning hours-every ten minutes. It is believed 
that such a line would do much to prevent 
the streets being torn up and defaced, and it 
is proposed to build the depots and viaducts 
in such a way as to conduce to an artistic ap- 
pearance. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET CARS IN 

OTHER GERMAN CITIES. 


Probably more than any other German 
municipality the beautiful city of Breisgau, 
Baden, in southern Germany, believes in the 
principle that public utilities belong to the 
city and should be run in the interests of the 
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people. In its last annual report this munici- 
pality states that a city which gives up this 
control over such important means of com- 
munication as street cars loses every possible 
means of influencing the traffic in its confines. 
For, while a city in its agreement with the 
private companies can reserve a certain veto 
right, and when the income from it is within 
a certain sum obtain a percentage, still when 
there is a surplus differences of opinion fre- 
quently arise regarding the amount to be 
* paid by the company. What is more, even 
the most carefully worded contract cannot 
anticipate for years ahead the needs of a city 
for the future. Usually the introduction of 
new inventions which would be of great ad- 
vantage to the public leads to protracted dis- 
cussions, for before the companies will intro- 
duce such innovations they raise the question 
whether these plans can be united with their 
own financial aims, and if the answer is 
favorable the city will nevertheless have to 
buy these advantages at a financial sacrifice. 
There are cities which originally intended to 
extend a franchise for only twenty or twenty- 
five years, and which have‘been compelled to 
prolong it for forty or fifty years. On the 
other hand, when the city controls such lines, 
it has its own free will to decide what shall 
be done to extend this important means of 
communication. If new extensions are 
needed, they are considered not exclusively 
in a financial sense, but only so far as they 
are in the interests of the general welfare 
of the community. 

Freiburg has proved by its own experience 
that municipal ownership is not alone possi- 
ble, but also offers advantages which enable 
a city to do good from a humanitarian stand- 
point. Freiburg, for instance, has erected for 
its street-car employees private dwellings, 
consisting of three and four rooms each, at 
a cost of 350,000 marks. Every dwelling 
has a kitchen and conveniences, such as gas 
and water, cellar, laundry, garret, and gar- 
den. The city is now considering the build- 
ing of similar dwellings in other localities. 

Municipal ownership has also proved a 
decided success in one of the most prosperous 
cities of Germany, the Rhenish city of Diis- 
seldorf, with a population of 200,000 people. 
Its financial returns since the assumption of 
the street-car lines have been most favorable, 
and in 1905 it succeeded not only in paying a 
deficit of the previous year, amounting to 
$79,000, but also in leaving a balance of 
$600 in the treasury. At the head of the 
Diisseldorf municipal street-ear system is a 


managing director, who runs the line prac- 
tically independent from other parts of 
municipal administration. All the employees 
are under his management. He makes the 
contracts, but with the consent of the mayor. 
He has charge of the correspondence, but is 
not allowed to leave his post without the 
permission of the city. He has the right to 
give the employees leave of absence for a 
week. Every year he submits to the city 
council an outline of his plans for the com- 
ing year. He carries out the new projects 
and is responsible for the rolJing stock, etc. 

Owing to the rapid growth of Munich 
there soon arose in this city a demand for the 
extension of its tramway system. The street- 
car company agreed, in case its franchise was 
prolonged, to build these new lines, but the 
city council would not consent, deciding to 
build itself. The contract between the city 
and the street-car company expires on June 
13, 1907, and on that day the whole system 
will pass into the possession of the city. 

The city of Bielefeld in the last year op- 
erated its street cars with a net income of 
$82,000, while the cost of operation was 
$63,000, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $19,000. But this sum was not sufficient 
to pay the: interest on the invested capital, 
and so a balance of $7000, derived from the 
electrical works, was utilized for this pur- 
pose. The report says: “ ‘This economic re- 
sult cannot be considered a favorable one 
when one bears in mind that a reduction of 
the cost of operation is not possible without 
impairing the standard of the service. The 
only possibility, therefore, to obtain a satis- 
factory result would: be introducing a new 
system of fares, such as has been done in 
other places.” 

Frankfurt assumed its street-car lines in_ 
1898.. In its last annual report (1905) it 
is stated that in spite of improvement of 
wages, reduction of labor, establishment of 
welfare institutions for the employees, and 
paid interest on the investment, the city has 
a balance in the treasury. ‘‘ Therefore, the 
past development and present condition of 
the street-car line has shown that municipal- 
ization is a great boon for the community, 
and has proved very beneficial. Not a single 
reason given against the practicability of 
municipalization has on investigation been 
found to be true.” 

As in Freiburg, Frankfurt has not only 
increased the wages of its street-car em- 
ployees, but also by erecting dwellings has 
done a great work. The rents for these 
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houses are much lower than elsewhere. The 
city spent $79,000 for forty-eight houses. 
The annual report states that Frankfurt was 
glad to spend this money, as the employees 
have a difficult and trying occupation. 

At the end of March, 1903, the municipal 
street cars of Cologne paid the sum of $65,- 
000 into the city treasury, while in the year 
ending March, 1904, the same amounted to 
only $4400. The deficit was due to the fact 
that interest had to be paid on the building 
of new lines, which in 1903 cost $432,000. 
It must also be borne in mind that the sum 
to be annually paid to the street-car company 
increased by $60,000. But even these ex- 
penditures Cologne does not consider serious, 
but attributes the large reduction in its in- 
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come to the strike of its street-car employees 
in May, 1903. b biate 

All the street-car companizs in Hamburg 
and Altona are private concerns. The Ham- 
burg state is now planning an underground 
road to cost $7,840,000, which will probably 
be built and operated by Siemens & Halske, 
of Berlin, who have also built the under- 
ground in Berlin. The plan proposes to 
connect all the suburbs of Hamburg with the 
city. It will take ten years to carry out the 
idea, for Hamburg occupies an area equal to 
that of Paris. Engineers have closely fol- 
lowed the building of the suburban electric 
line connecting Blankenese with Ohlsdorf, as 
it is the first city and suburban railroad in 
Germany introducing the single-phase system. 





GERMAN 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 


LAND TAX. 
BY WILLIAM C. DREHER. 


‘THE American people are just now deep- 
ly interested in studying how great for- 
tunes are accumulated. They want to know 
how millionaires are made. Where they 
find that methods have been used that are 
injurious to the public interests they want to 
apply a corrective. One way of growing 
rich that has long been called in question by 
the people and by economic students as well 
is that of land speculation, especially in and 
around growing cities. Everybody is famil- 
iar with it. Everybody has observed cases 
where speculators buy up lands adjacent to 
cities that seemed to have a big future, and 
wait for the population to come and increase 
the value of their holdings. In most cases 
the population does come; the newcomers 
create wealth as producers of commodities, as 
traders, or as workers in shops. They must 
be fed and clothed. They must have schools, 
churches, street cars, banking facilities,—in 
short, they make the town grow and prosper. 
The industry and thrift of these newcom- 
ers cause a new value to be set upon land in 
and around the city. They need houses, 
they need working room, they need parks 
and new streets. When they want to take up 
land for these purposes, however, they al- 
ways find that the speculator has got ahead 
of them. He has been waiting for them, some- 
times ten, or even twenty years. In many 
cases, too, he has been a mere drone in the 


busy community; while others were working 
to create value he was taking his ease, wait- 
ing to reap the harvest of other men’s la- 
bors. When ‘his opportunity finally comes 
he knows how to use it to the limit. He 
often doubles his money in a few years; he 
sometimes quadruples it in ten or even less. 
In some cases, however, he will not sell at 
any price. If the community has done so 
well by him hitherto, he thinks, it will con- 
tinue to enrich him in the future. Hence, he 
holds on to his land; but he will lease it to 
any man that will build upon it and pay 
him a regular rental upon its newly accrued 
value. The great Astor fortune will occur 
to most: readers as a typical illustration of 
speculation in land by holding on to it. That . 
family ‘owns thousands of houses in New 
York city, built by other people upon lots 
that the various generations of Astors bought 
at extremely low prices as compared with 
present values. 

Now all these speculators, whether intend- 
ing to sell or hold on, act upon the correct 
assumption that other men’s work will add 
value to their investments, and that if the 
speculation succeeds at all it will be owing to 
the combined activity and grewth of the com- 
munity, and not,—except to a very remote 
degree,—to their own exertions. They do 
not, at least need not, perform any service to 
the community by which to earn the new 
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value created for them. ‘This new value is 
accordingly called by economists the “ un- 
earned increment.” For want of a better 
term it will be convenient to retain it in the 
present article. 

That there is a certain injustice to the 
community involved in such speculation most 
persons will admit who do not profit by it. 
Not a few economists have argued that the 
community has the right to take measures to 
restrict it. In most European countries such 
a check has been applied in the form of a tax 
upon transfers of real estate. The highest 
tax of this kind is collected in France, where 
it reaches nearly 7 per cent. of the value. 
In Belgium it is only slightly less. It is 
claimed that the relatively low price of lots 
in Belgian cities is due to this tax; and the 
result is that even many workmen can live 
in houses of their own. 


‘ 


TAXING THE “‘ UNEARNED INCREMENT.” 


It was reserved for Germany to adopt a 
bolder and more direct curb upon land spec- 
ulation. Here the idea has been widely ac- 
cepted that the new value added to land by 
the activity of the community as a whole is a 
fit subject of taxation, since such a tax mere- 
ly restores to the people a part of the latent 
accumulation of wealth created by them. 
This doctrine is decried by some persons as 
socialistic, or at least semi-socialistic; but in 
Germany people are not easily frightened 
away from doing a reasonable thing by such 
cries, usually raised by interested parties. 
Germany has departed widely from the un- 
restrained individualism which still prevails 
in the United States, but which our people 
have at last begun to correct,—the individu- 
alism which gave our railroads, trusts, and 
corporations generally the opportunity to do 
things harmful to public interests. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, the community 
idea is strong; the individual man is re- 
garded more as a member of a great or- 
ganism, to which he owes‘service and obedi- 
ence. If his activity is not good for the 
community, legislatures and town councils 
are much more ready than in America to put 
pressure upon him to compel him to do his 
part toward the public welfare. 

. It.was but natural, therefore, that Ger- 
many should be the first country: to try what 
is called “ taxing the unearned increment.” 
The beginning was made, however, not in 
Germany itself, but in the German colony of 
Kiaochou in China. This was done by de- 
cree of the imperial government in 1898, less 
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than a year after that territory was acquired, 
When the colonial budget came up for debate 
in the Reichstag speakers of all parties except 
the Social Democracy indorsed the govern- 
ment’s course; and thus the German Parlia- 
ment became the first legislative body in the 
world to vote for this form of taxation,—a 
fact little known outside of Germany. 


ACTUAL MARKET VALUE AS A BASIS OF 
ASSESSMENT. 


After this experiment was launched in 
Kiaochou it was certain to influence action 
in Germany itself. Nevertheless, six years 
elapsed before the first German city adopted 
the new tax. But agitation was going on, 
and a land-tax reform of a different char- 
acter, but also designed to compel supinely 
waiting speculators to bear a just share of 
community burdens, was preparing the way 
for its introduction. This latter is the as- 
sessment of real estate at its actual market 
value. The prevailing land tax in Germany 
is based, not upon that value, but upon the 
revenue derived from the land. This system 
obviously favors the real-estate speculator,— 
seems, in fact, to have been invented for his 
special benefit. Moreover, as if to render his 
game all the easier, no assessments upon ad- 
jacent property to pay for betterments, like 
street building, sanitary and other improve- 
ments, are levied in Germany. 

One of the reforms instituted by von 
Miquel, Prussia’s greatest Finance Minister 
for a generation, was a law to enable the 
municipalities and communes to tax land ac- 
cording to its market value. This was in 
1893. Strange to say, however, the towns 
were slow to exercise their option under that 
law. It was not until 1898 that they began, 
under the spur of ministerial urging, to re- 
form their tax systems; but once the ball was 
set a-rolling it gathered volume rapidly. Al- 
ready about 275 towns and villages have 
adopted it. The effects of the reform have 
been highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
both of municipal finance and the general 
welfare. A good illustration of its workings 
comes from the city of Spandau, where it was 
introduced about four years ago. There the 
owner of extensive suburban lands worth 
several million marks had been paying only 
$23 a year on their revenue derived from 
potatoes and garden truck. His tax was at 
one blow raised to $3330. He and similar 
speculators immediately began to sell lots at 
reduced prices, building operations became 
unusually active, and the community profited. 
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POPULARITY OF THE “INCREMENT TAX.” 


This sudden zeal for land-tax reform 
opened the way for the more radical idea of 
taxing the new value of land created by the 
community. The Kiaochou example, too, 
began to influence the public mind through 
favorable government ‘reports as to its work- 
ings. The city of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
was the first German municipality to attempt 
to apply this tax, having adopted it in the 
spring of 1904. Cologne followed a year 
later, and already about fifteen Prussian cities 
have introduced it. ‘These include Essen, 
Dortmund, Naumburg, and the four Berlin 
suburbs of Weissensee; Pankow, Rixdorf, 
and Zehlendorf. The Berlin council has 
had under consideration for nearly a year a 
measure of the kind, but powerful opposition 
has been encountered, and it is uncertain at 
this moment whether it will be passed. The 
lower branch of the Bremen council passed 
such a bill last winter, but it has not yet be- 
come a law. The reform has thus already 
gained considerable momentum. It seems 
certain that many towns will adopt it within 
a few years. 

Several German state legislatures have 
considered bills to tax this community-created 
value of land. When the Prussian Diet, at 
its last session, had under consideration a 
measure giving the Kreise (the lowest ad- 
ministrative districts in Prussia, correspond- 
ing roughly to our counties) the right to col- 
lect a graduated tax upon sales of land, an 
amendment was offered forbidding them to 
adopt the increment. tax, as it is called in 
Germany. The movers explained that they 
did not oppose this tax; they only wished to 
have it reserved for the towns; but Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Minister of the In- 
terior, opposed them, saying that as a friend 
of the increment tax he wanted to give it full 
scope to grow; and the amendment was re- 
jected by a large majority. Hence the Prus- 
sian Kreise may at any time vote to place a 
special tax upon land sales, designed to re- 
cover to the community a part of the value 
accrued since the last transfer. The Teltow 
Kreise, which is just now creating new 
values on a large scale by building a capacious 
canal through the suburbs of Berlin, has al- 
ready voted in favor of the principle of that 
tax. -It will doubtless apply it soon and thus 
recoup itself for its expensive undertaking. 

The state legislatures of Bavaria, Baden, 
Hesse, and Saxony have also debated meas- 
ures for the introduction of the increment 
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WITH THE LAND TAX. 


tax. The Saxon bill, introduced by the gov- 


ernment about three years ago, made this 
form of taxation compulsory in cities of 
above 10,000 population ; but opposition was 
then too strong, and the government had to 
withdraw its bill to await a more auspicious 
time. About two years ago the lower house 
of the Baden Diet unanimously passed a reso- 
lution favoring it for towns of 5000 popula- 
tion and above. Such a bill passed the lower 


house of the Hesse Diet, but the upper house, 


while not rejecting it, handed it back to the 
government for a revision at certain points, 
and it is expected that it will be passed at the 
next session. It is a noteworthy fact that in 
all these cases the state governments favored 
the tax. 


VARIATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


When we come to examine the various sys- 
tems of the increment tax hitherto adopted 
we find striking differences among them. 
They differ as to the period that elapses from 
one transfer to another, and the length of 
such a period entitling the seller to a reduc- 
tion of his tax; they differ as to the amount 
of the increment where the tax begins, as 
well as the’ tax rate itself. Some towns dis- 
criminate between improved and unimproved 
property, taxing the latter more heavily in 
order to hasten building operations; others 
make no distinction of this kind. 

The system put into force in Kiaochou is 
a unique type, widely different from those 
adopted in Prussia. It does not wait until 
land is sold in order to collect the increment, 
but collects it upon all lands every twenty-five 
years even if they have not changed hands dur- 
ing that time. The proportion of the incre- 
ment taken there as a tax is one-third, irre- 
spective of the amount of accrued value. If 
the tax officials decide that a lot has gained 
only $15 in value for twenty-five years, the 
owner has to pay a tax of $5. This system is 
the only one that would strike holders like the 
Astors. In Prussia, on the other hand, small 
increases in value, usually those less than 10 
per cent., are exempted ; the amount of the tax 
is influenced by the rapidity with which the 
new value has been created and the period 
that has elapsed since the last transfer; and 
no attempt is made to recover the increment 
until the property changes hands. In Kiao- 
chou, again, the tax is collected by the state; 
in Prussia exclusively by the municipality. 
A motion in the Bavarian Diet four years 
provided that the state and city should divide 
the tax equally. Some of the German land-- 
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tax reformers recognize the justice of such a 
division, since the growth of wealth in cities 
is directly influenced by the entire population 
of the state. 

In most of the Prussian systems-the tax 
has a retroactive character. In determining 
the amount of accrued value the starting- 
point is the last previous sale, even. if this oc- 
curred some years before the system was 
adopted. Frankfort; however, does not go 
back further than five years for improved and 
ten years for unimproved property. Cologne 
rejected the retroactive feature altogether and 
counts only the increment that accrued after 
the law took effect. In all towns the rate of 
the tax is moderated by the lapse of time 
between two transfers; it is usual to remit 
one-third if ten or twenty years have elapsed; 
and two-thirds for longer periods. Rapid 
rises in value are hardest hit. 

The point at which the various towns be- 
gin to collect the increment tax differs great- 
ly. Most of them begin with Io per cent., 
but the Berlin bill proposes to strike even a 
5 per cent. increase. On the other hand, 
Gelsenkirchen does not tax anything less 
than a 20-per cent. and Frankfort a 30-per 
cent. accretion of value. ‘The rate of taxa- 
tion, too, varies. Dortmund and Gelsen- 
kirchen take 3 per cent. as the minimum and 
then move up by steps of 1 per cent. till a max- 
imum of 15 per cent. is reached at Dortmund 
and 20 per cent. at Gelsenkirchen. In Frank- 
fort the tax ranges from 5 to 25 per cent. 
Cologne begins with 10 per cent. and reaches 
a maximum of 25 per cent. when the incre- 
ment has been as high as {60 per cent. These 
taxes are regarded as very moderate by the 
more radical reformers. Prof. Adolf Wag- 
ner, of the Berlin University, probably the 
foremost German authority on_ taxation, 
would like to see 90 per cent. of the incre- 
ment taken, but he would be satisfied with 
50 per cent. 

Certain ‘exceptions and deductions from 
the tax are made in all towns. From the 
foregoing paragraph it was seen that an in- 
crement of less than 10 per cent. is exempt. 
Cologne further excepts farm lands within 


the city limits worth less than $564 per. 


acre. Sales to direct heirs in estate settle- 
ments are not usually treated as transfers. 
In determining the amount of the increment, 
too, deductions are generally made for taxes 
paid, for contributions toward street building 
and other improvements;‘and in most towns 
interest at 4 per cent. on unimproved prop- 
erty is deducted. The Saxon and Hessian 
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bills further proposed a singular reduction 
where coal, ores, or.other deposits are found. 
Instead of reckoning their value as a legiti- 
mate part of the increase, those bills treated 
them as a part of the value in the land when 
previously acquired; hence their estimated 
value must be deducted from any future 
selling price in order to determine the incre- 
ment. A most astonishing way to mar a 
good measure! 


OBJECTIONS TO THE MEASURE. 


It is needless to add that holders of city 
lands throughout Prussia are up in arms 
against the new tax. The great speculators, 
awaiting the advancing tide of population to 
enrich them, are indulging in strong talk 
about the sacredness of private property. To 
them the increment tax is “ confiscation.” 
Objections of a more serious character, too, 
have naturally come up. Some publicists 
think that large holders of real estate will find 
ways of avoiding the tax. In Berlin there are 
many large speculative companies organized 
to buy up unimproved suburban land, parcel 
it out, and sell it. Not less than thirty 
of these, with an aggregate capital of $18,- 
000,000, have been formed within two years 
and a half. It is now pointed out that the 
increment tax will drive these companies into 
building houses upon their lands and holding 
them as a permanent source of revenue, each 
one thus becoming a sort of “ house trust.” 
That would not be a bad thing for people 
wanting house room; but if the city should 
at some future time decide that the public 
is entitled to a part of. the increased value of 
this preperty, it would have the example of 
Kiaochou for a periodical assessment of the 
increment tax, irrespective of any change of 
ownership. 

The agitation for the increment tax, as 
well as the assessment of land at its market 
value, is carried on very effectively by the 
“Bund der Bodenreformer,’”: with head- 
quarters at Berlin. It was organized eight 
years ago and now has above 300,000 mem- 
bers. It issues a bimonthly, Deutsche V olks- 
stimme, and has published an extensive series 
of pamphlets and many leaflets. Its president 
is Adolf Damaschke, the author of numerous 
books and pamphlets devoted to municipal 
problems and land-tax reform. His “ Auf- 
gaben der Gemeinde Politik ” gives consider- 
able attention to the matters treated in the 


' present article. The reader will find a later 


and fuller treatment in “ Die Wertzuwachs- 
steuer,” by Robert Brunhuber. 





WHY NOT 


SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


FOR WAGE-EARNERS? 
BY LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 


N December 13, 1816, Massachusetts 
laid the foundation for the admirable 
savings-bank system of the Eastern States, by 
chartering the Provident Institution for 
Savings in the Town of Boston. Half a 
century later Massachusetts established for 
America the scientific practice of life insur- 
ance by the work of its insurance commis- 
sioner, Elizur Wright. | Massachusetts 
seems determined to lead in another great 
forward movement for the development 
through thrift of general prosperity,—by ex- 
tending now the functions of savings banks 
to the issuing of life insurance in small 
amounts. , 

Amidst the revelations: of the Armstrong 
Committee in New York, the greatest of 
life-insurance abuses,—the present system of 
so-called ‘‘ industrial insurance,”—escaped 
almost unnoticed. This class of insurance, 
which is merely life insurance in small 
amounts, the premiums on which are col- 
lected weekly at the homes of the insured, 
constitutes nearly three-fourths in number of 
all level-premium policies outstanding in the 
United States. On January 1, 1906, the 
number of such policies was 16,872,583, a 
number equal: to one-fifth of our inhabitants. 
In the Eastern States the number of persons 
insured is particularly large. New York, 
with a population of 8,067,308, held 3,898,- 
810 such policies. In Rhode Island they 
numbered 249,496, being more than one 
policy for every two of its 480,082 inhabi- 
tants. 

The Armstrong Committee found that 
this insurance is furnished “ at twice the nor- 
mal cost by those least able to pay for it”; 
found that “a large portion, if not the 
greater number, of the insured receive no 
money return for their payments,” and de- 
clared that the “ enormous waste incident to 
the present methods” “ raises in connection 
with the lapse rate a serious economic ques- 
tion.” But the Armstrong Committee did 
not suggest any remedy, and the New York 
Legislature adjourned without taking any 
action on the subject. 

Then the Recess Insurance Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature took up the 


problem, and in a unanimous report, recent- 
ly filed, has recommended that savings banks 
be permitted to establish departments for the 
issuing of life insurance in small amounts. 

The regular premium charge on industrial 
policies is about double that charged for ordi- 
nary level-premium life insurance. But in 
the initial periods the disparity is even 
greater, rising as high as eight times that 
paid for ordinary insurance; for in most 
industrial policies will be found a clause 
providing that if death occurs within 
the first six months one-fourth only of the 
face of the policy will be paid,.and if death 
occurs within the second six months payment 
will be made of only one-half. So heavy 
are the burdens cast upon those least able to 
bear them. 

The disastrous result to the policyholder 
of this system of life insurance may be illus- 
trated from the following data, drawn from 
Massachusetts official reports: 

In the fifteen years ending December 31, 
1905, the workingmen of Massachusetts paid 
to the so-called industrial life-insurance com- 
panies an aggregate of $61,294,887 in pre- 
miums, and received back in death benefits, 
endowments, or surrender values an aggre- 
gate of only $21,819,606. The insurance 
reserve arising from these premiums still 
held by the insurance companies does not ex- 
ceed $9,838,000. It thus appears that in 
addition to interest on invested funds about ° 
one-half of the amounts paid by the working- 
men in premiums has been absorbed in the 
expense of conducting the business and in 
dividends to the stockholders of the insurance 
companies. 

If this $61,294,887, instead of being paid 
to the insurance companies, had been depos- 
ited in Massachusetts savings banks, and the 
depositors had withdrawn from the banks an 
amount equal to the aggregate of $21,819,- 
606, which they received from the insurance 
companies during the fifteen years, the bal- 
ance remaining in the savings banks Decem- 
ber 31, 1905, with the accumulated interest, 
would have amounted to $49,931,548.35,— 
and this although the savings banks would 
have been obliged to pay upon these increased 
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deposits in taxes to the Commonwealth more 
than four times the amount which was actu- 
ally paid by the insurance companies on ac- 
count of the insurance. 

So widely different is the result to the 
workingman, if he selects the one or the 
other of the two classes of savings invest- 
ment which are open to him; and yet, life 
insurance is but a method of saving. 

It is obvious that the community should 
not and will not long tolerate such a sacri- 
fice of the workingmen’s savings as the pres- 
ent system of industrial insurance entails; 
for the causes of this sacrifice are easily de- 
termined and a remedy lies near. 

The extraordinary wastefulness of the 
present system of industrial insurance is due 
in large part to the fact that the business, 
whether conducted by stock or by mutual 
companies, is carried on for the benefit of 
others than .the policyholders. The needs 
and financial inexperience of the wage-carner 
are exploited for the benefit of stockholders 
or officials. 

The Prudential pays annual dividends to 
its stockholders equivalent to more than 219 
per cent. upon the capital actually paid in. 
According to the testimony of its vice-presi- 


dent, Forest F. Dryden, a stockholder who, 
on October 13,1875, paid in $2200, has re- 
ceived in the aggregate a return upon his in- 
vestment of $329,363.60, or about 15,000 


per cent. The annual dividends of the Met- 
ropolitan are equivalent to only 28 per cent. 
on the capital actually paid in. But Presi- 
dent Hegeman has testified that in fifteen 
years the company had earned and accumu- 
lated for its stockholders, in addition, a sur- 


plus of more than twenty-eight times the 


capital so paid in. 

The excessive amounts paid in dividends or 
in salaries to favored officials account directly, 
however, for only a small part of the terrible 
shrinkage of the workingmen’s savings. The 
main cause of waste lies in the huge expense 
of soliciting insurance, taken in connection 
with the large percentage of lapses, and in 
the heavy expenses incident to a weekly col- 
lection of premiums at the homes of the 
insured. The commission of the insurance 
solicitor is from ten to twenty times the 
amount of the first premium. The cost of 
collecting the pr:miums varies from one-fifth 
to one-sixth of the amount collected. And 
yet commissions for soliciting and collection 
are only a part of the expenses. The physi- 
cian’s fee, the cost of supervision, of account- 
ing, and of advertising must all be added,— 
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with the result that substantially no indus- 
trial policy “ pays its way” until it has been 
in force about three years. In other words, 
if the policy lapses before it has been in force 
three years, not only does the policyholder 
lose (except the temporary protection) all 
that he has paid in, but the company (that is, 
the persisting policyholders) bears a part,— 
generally the larger part,—of the cost of the 
lapsed policy. 

And only a small percentage of industrial 
policies survive the third year. A majority 
of the policies lapse within the first year. 
In 1905 the average payments on a policy in 
the Metropolitan so lapsing continued little 
more than six weeks. In the eight years 
ending December 31, 1905, the terminations 
of the industrial policies in New York State 
numbered 4,549,306, and only 427,635 
(that is, less than one-tenth) were by death. 

The results of the present system of in- 
dustrial insurance establish conclusively that, 
in the conduct of the business, the interests 
of the insured are ignored. A life-insurance 
company for workingmen should, as to each 
policyholder, be conducted, like a savings 
bank, as a benevolent institution. No one 
should be induced to take out a policy unless 
it is advisable for him to do so in the inter- 
ests of those whom he wishes to protect by it. 
No one should be lured into becoming a poli- 
cyholder. No one should take a policy un- 
less he will probably be able and willing to 
continue it in force. Furthermore, economy 
in the management of the insurance savings 
is as essential to satisfactory results as the 
economy on the part of the workingmen, 
which alone makes it possible to pay pre- 
miums. 

The supporters of the present system of 
industrial insurance declare that a reduction 
of expenses and of lapses is impossible. They 
insist that the loss to the insured and the 
heavy burden borne by the persisting policy- 
holders from lapses, as well as from the huge 
cost of premium collection, must all be pa- 
tiently borne as being the inevitable incidents 
of the beneficent institution of life insurance 
when applied to the workingman. It is ob- 
vious that a remedy cannot come from men 
holding such views,—from men who refuse 
to recognize that the best method of increas- | 
ing the demand for life insurance is not elo- 
quent, persistent persuasion, but to furnish a 
good article at a low price. A remedy can 
be provided only by some institution which 
will proceed upon the principle that its func- 
tion is to supply insurance upon proper terms 
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to those who want it and can carry it, and 
not to induce working people to take insur- 
ance regardless of their real interests. To 
attain satisfactory results the change of sys- 
tem must be radical. 

Savings banks established on the plan pre- 
vailing in New York, and in Massachusetts, 
are managed upon principles and under con- 
ditions upon which alone a satisfactory sys- 
tem of life insurance for workingmen can 
be established. ‘These savings banks have no 
stockholders, being operated solely for the 
benefit of the depositors. They are managed 
by trustees, usually men of large business ex- 
perience and high character, who serve with- 
out pay, recognizing that the business of col- 
lecting and investing the savings of persons 
of small means is a quasi-public trust, which 
should be conducted as a beneficent and not 
as a money-making institution. The trustees, 
the officers, and the employees of the savings 
banks have been trained in the administration 
of these savings to the practice of the strict- 
est economy. While the expenses of manag- 
ing the industrial departments of the Metro- 
politan, the Prudential, and the John Han- 
cock companies have, excluding taxes, ex- 
ceeded 40 per cent. of the year’s premiums, 
the $662,000,000 of deposits held in 1905 
in the 189 Massachusetts savings banks were 
managed at an expense of 0.23 of I per cent. 
of the average assets, or 1.36 per cent. of the 
year’s deposits. 

Savings institutions so managed offer ade- 
quate means of providing insurance to the 
workingman. With a slight enlargement of 
their powers, these savings banks can, at a 
minimum of expense, fill the great need of 
cheaper life insurance in small amounts. The 
only proper elements of. the industrial-insur- 
ance business not common to the savings- 
bank business are simple, and can be supplied 
at small expense in connection with such ex- 
isting savings banks, ‘They are: 

A, Fixing the terms on which insurance 
shall be given. 

B. The initial medical examination. 

C. Verifying the proof of death. 

The first is the work of an insurance actu- 
ary, and the present pro rata cost of actuarial 
service can be greatly reduced both by limit- 
ing the forms of insurance policies to two or 
three standard forms of policy to be uniform 
throughout the State, and by providing for 
the appointment of a State actuary, who, in 
connection with the insurance commissioner, 
shall serve all the savings-insurance banks. 
The initial medical examination and the veri- 


fication of proof of death are services that 
may be readily performed for the savings 
banks at no greater pro rata expense than for 
the existing insurance companies. But a 
State medical director should act as adviser 
and have supervision of the local physicians. 

The insurance department of the savings 
banks would, of course, be kept entirely dis- 
tinct, as a matter of accounting, from the 
savings department; but it would be con- 
ducted with the same plant and by the same 
officials, without any large increase of cleri- 
cal force or incidental expense, except such 
as would be required if the deposits of the 
bank were increased. On the other hand, the 
insurance department of savings banks would 
open with an extensive and potent good will, 
and under the most. favorable conditions for 
teaching the value of life insurance,—a les- 
son easily learned when insurance is offered 
at about half the premium exacted by the 
industrial companies. With an insurance 
clientele composed largely of thrifty savings- 
bank depositors, the expensive house-to-house 
collection of premiums could be dispensed 
with, and more economical payments of 
premiums could probably be substituted for 
weekly payments. Indeed, it is probable 
that the following simple, convenient, and 
inexpensive method of paying premiums 
would, to a large extent, be adopted,—name- 
ly, making deposits in the savings department 
from time to time, and giving, when the pol- 
icy is. issued, a standing order to draw on 
the savings fund in favor of the insurance 
fund to meet the premium payments as they 
accrue. 

The safety of savings banks would, of 
course, be in no way imperiled by extending 
their functions to life insurance. Life insur- 
ance rests upon substantial certainty, differ- 
ing in this respect radically from fire, acci- 
dent, and other kinds of insurance. Since 
practical experience has given to the world 
the mortality tables upon which life-insur- 
ance premiums rest and the reserves for future 
needs are calculated, no life-insurance com- 
pany has ever failed which complied with the 
law governing the calculation, maintenance, 
and investment of the legal reserve. The 
causes of failure of life-insurance companies 
have been excessive expense, unsound invest- 
ment, or dishonest management. From these 
abuses our savings banks have been practical- 
ly free, and that freedom affords strong rea- 
son for utilizing them as the urgent need 
arises to supply the kindred service of life 
insurance, 
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SHALL MILLIONAIRES RUN THE GOVERNMENT? 


TH’S dominance in political and 

public life nowadays has been the 
subject of numerous criticisms. So totally 
changed are present conditions from those of 
a former generation that small wonder is 
expressed at the thought that has arisen in 
some quarters, that the Government is pass- 
ing into the hands of the wealthy. The 
United States Senate is no longer renowned 
for its scholarship, but for its wealth. States- 
men have gone and millionaires now fill their 
places. The “ millionaire’s club” is a face- 
tious but truthful alias for our Upper House. 
Contending that none but men of vast 
wealth can represent the United States 
abroad, Senator Albert J. Beveridge, in 4p- 
pleton’s for March, pertinently asks if the 
Government’s operations are going to pass 
into the hands of the country’s millionaires, 
—that is, if the people are to be shut out 
from participation in the conduct of their 
own Government and hand over its destinies 
to the plutocrats. One cause in particular, 
says he, is largely contributing to such a re- 
suit: The extravagant cost of living in 
Washington. In verification he cites the 
case of the late Senator Hoar, who once said 
to him on this question: ‘When I came to 
Washington I had accumulated about a hun- 
dred thousand dollars from my practice of 


the law. If I complete another term it will’ 


practically all be gone. It has been used up, 
in addition to my senatorial salary, in the 
common expenses of daily living.” “ And 
yet it is well known that this most learned 
as well as one of the most useful of men in 
public life,” says Senator Beveridge, “ lived 
in extreme simplicity.” 

Nor did he stop with Senator Hoar. Sev- 
eral cases were referred to in which Sena- 
tors lived in obscurity, if not meanness, to 
eke out a living and do the full measure of 
their duty to their country. ‘These are men 


of long experience in the Senate, upon whom . 


the country may look with pride and admira- 
tion. One lives in a single room; another 
in two small rooms on the top floor of an 
apartment house. On the other hand, the 
millionaires indulge in elegance and sumptu- 
ousness, give elaborate entertainments, main- 
tain costly equipages, and set a pace that the 


Senator of slender means must forego. Hotel 
rates are extortionate: From $3 to $3.50 a 
day for the cheapest room, without meals, 
and no reduction for a monthly term. Meals 
are still more expensive, and together with 
the cost of entertaining constituents, who 
are constantly “ dropping in,” make the lot 
of the struggling statesman far from happy. 
Hence, he says: 

None of these things is known to the Ameri- 
can people. All of them should be -known by 
the American people. They are causes which 
are working an infinitely important change in 
our Government. I doubt whether any practical 
situation exists more serious than this or fraught 
with more profound consequences to the Ameri- 
can people. The Government is passing into 
the hands of the rich; the poor man or man of 
moderate means is being crowded out of the 
people’s service. 


As to the unreasonableness of this extrav- 
agance and prodigality, with such pernicious 
results, he remarks: 


You will say at once that such a scale of liy- 
ing is absurd, and I say‘so, too; that it is fla- 
grantly wrong, and I say so, too. And it is to 
call the attention of the nation to this concrete, 
immediate, growing, and critical evil that I am 
writing these words. Let me repeat again that 
it is becoming every day more difficult fof any 
but a rich man, and a very rich man at that, to 
live in comparative decency in Washington. 


The reason for this is found in the con- 
stantly increasing number of vastly wealthy 
men who have entered public life and are 
living at startling expense. Old-time sim- 
plicity is gone, and a régime of almost Roman 
luxury and splendor has begun. The late 
Secretary Whitney was the pioneer in this 
departure, and Calvin S. Brice and Vice- 
President Morton nobly “ kept up the pace.’ 
Thirty thousand dollars a year is a modest 
estimate for one of this gilded class to 
spend, and $75,006 is the amount spent by 
one man in one year to maintain himself and 
wife! 

Senator Beveridge contrasts this riotous 
spending with the sober tastes and simple 
economy of Conkling, Thaddeus Stevens, 
John A. Logan, Lot M. Morrell, Sumner, 
Wade, and Fessenden. Earlier, in the days 
of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, living ex- 
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penses were still less. Adverting to the gen- 
eral increase in living expenses everywhere 
throughout the country, he makes a telling 
point when he,says: “ But notwithstanding 
this, the salaries of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors remain precisely what they were forty 
years ago.” ‘The desire of the wealthy to live 
on a scale proportionate to their means he 
does not consider reprehensible; “but the 
result of it,” he sagely adds, “is a very seri- 
ous matter to all of us.” Literature and 
law are resorted to for additional income, 
but the former is meager and the latter frag- 
mentary. The only paying practice for a 
lawyer to-day appears to be “ corporation ” 
business, and that “‘ in some form or another 
touches national legislation, either directly 
or indirectly, in a variety of ways.” Hence, 
it is forbidden territory. 

Salary increases will not materially aid in 


this dilemma. ‘The only solution is for the 
people to make up their minds to keep rich 
men out of office unless of rare and conspicu- 
ous statesmanlike proportions. This would 
give the nation the service of rich men who 
are real statesmen, like Washington, and of 
poor men who are real statesmen, like Lin- 
coln. “‘But if this is not done the republic 
must be exclusively governed by the lords of 
gold, who may be statesmen, may be figure- 
heads, or may be something else.” His 
trenchant conclusion is: 


Decidedly the rich man who is not pre-eminent 
in statesmanship must go. Decidedly also the 
demagogue must go. Decidedly something more 
than millions and a purchased public reputation 
on the one hand, and flaming appeals to passion 
and class hatred on the other hand, must be re- 
quired of would-be public men if the Govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people is not to be run 
exclusively by Croesus and Jack Cade. 





A JAPANESE M: P. ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP FOR 
HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


N an open letter addressed to Viscount 
Hayashi, Japanese Foreign Minister, the 
Hon. Julius Kumpei Matsumoto, a member 
of the Japanese Parliament, discusses the lat- 
est developments in the diplomatic relations 
between his own country and the United 
States. Mr. Matsumoto has been a member 
of the Japanese Diet for several years. As 
one of the leaders of the Seiyu Kivai, the 
Constitutional party of the empire, he is en- 
titled to be heard with respect when he 
speaks on the subject of naturalization for 
Japanese. Besides being a lawyer of repute, 
he is a graduate of two American universities, 
—Pennsylvania and Brown. From the open 
letter referred to, which appeared in a recent 
issue of Dai-Nippon (Greater Japan), a 
monthly review of Tokio, we quote as fol- 
lows: 

The fundamental cause of the political and 
social ostracism to which the Japanese are con- 
demned in America is the fact that they have 
not the privilege of naturalization. If the 
Japanese had that privilege, and within three 
years after naturalization they had the rights to 
vote as the Italians, the Irish, the Germans, and 
other nationalities have, the voice of Japanese 
exclusion would never have been raised in poli- 
tics or in society in America. If the Japanese 
acquire the privilege of naturalization; those 
who will become American citizens will increase 
gradually. and finally constitute themselves pow- 
erful political factors. The Japanese are an en- 
lightened race. In politics their power may 


t ° 


prove to be too great to be trifled with. Those 
politicians who dre now catering to the pleasures 
of the Italians, the Germans, the Irish would, 
with soft and sweet voices, wait upon the Japa- 
nese. They would not perhaps point a finger 
at them. And of course it is plainer than light 
that, in such event, the Japanese exclusion would 
be a forbidden thing. In perusing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States I find that the races 
that are allowed to be naturalized are two: 
the white and the negro. The Supreme Court 
of the United States interprets this portion of 
the Constitution and says in relation to Japa- 
nese: “The Japanese are neither of the white 
race, nor of the negro race, but they are of the 
Mongolian race. Therefore, the Japanese have 
not the privilege of naturalization.” The court 
thinks this is a just interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, and has no compunction about de- 
claring its opinion. In some States, by the 
State laws, naturalization of Japanese is al- 
lowed. There are some Japanese who have al- 
ready obtained citizenship papers from the State 
government and believe that they have been duly 
naturalized. But before the Constitution of the 
United States, which is the supreme law of 
America, the State laws are void if they should 
conflict with the federal Constitution. Should 
anything happen, and should naturalized Japa- 
nese citizens of America ask the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as 
to the validity of their citizenship papers, 
their cases will be decided by the court 
according to its interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. On the whole, therefore, the Japa- 
nese have not the privilege of naturalization in 
the United States. Setting aside the question 
of justice of the matter, such is an indisputable 
fact of the law as it stands. When persons 
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who come from Italy, Germany, Ireland, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, and other countries have the 
privilege of naturalization, it is an insult to the 
Japanese to deny the privilege to them alone. 
The Japanese call themselves an enlightened 
race. They class themselves as a nation among 
the strongest civilized powers of the world. 
But in the United States they are not accorded 
the right which even the people of poor and 
minor nations of Europe have. If the United 
States Government denies the Japanese the same 
right to become citizens that it gives to the 
Europeans, where is the sincerity of the Ameri- 
can people? Naturalization, viewed from the 
standpoint of international private laws, is a 
special privilege of the people of civilized na- 
tions on equal terms. The Americans may be 
naturalized in Japan. The Japanese cannot be 
naturalized in America. It is against the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity embodied in international 
law. Are the Japanese so generous as to ac- 
cept good-naturedly the discriminative treat- 
ments in America, as if they were the people of 
a far inferior race in the international position? 
Has not the Japanese Government the courage 
even for the sake of dignity to open negotiations 
with the United States Government in regard to 
this matter? We owe much to America 
for our civilization and progress. Our country- 
men are all grateful. We look up to America 


as our real guide in civilization, as our pro- 
pitious friend, and as more than our ally. In 
spite of this relationship, America still looks 
down upon the Japanese as an inferior race, 
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denies even the privilege of naturalization, and 
takes an attitude of seclusion and exclusiveness. 
This is indeed a lamentable affair for the Ameri- 
cans who are proud of being the champions of 
the cause of humanity. 


Fortunately, concludes Mr. Matsumoto, 
President Roosevelt values “our mutual 
friendship, and appreciates our national 
characteristics.” 


It is not therefore impossible to look for a 
satisfactory solution of the problem during the 
administration of such a sympathetic statesman. 
The international agreement takes precedence of 
the national Constitution of either party to the 
agreement. To-day, the American President has 
the support of the majority in Congress, and 
an unprecedented influence and popularity. He 
is endowed with veto power by the Constitu- 
tion. When such a great statesman, who is 
proud of being a friend of the Japanese people, 
has the reins of government in his hand, it is 
high time that we take the opportunity offered 
to see that the problem meets with a favorable 
solution. If, by hesitation, we fail to grasp the op- 
portunity, I fear we may lose forever the key to 
the solution. Therefore, I urge our dip- 
lomats in service to open immediate negotiations 
in regard to naturalization. This is a way to 
harmonize sentiments of the two nations, and to 
perpetuate the friendly relation existing between 
Japan and America. 





HOW MUCH, IF ANY, 


A HISTORY of the use of tobacco for 
smoking purposes, from the days the 
Spaniards first observed the Indians using 
the plant to the present, is given by Dr. 
Valentin Nalpasse, of the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, and physician to the Persian em- 
bassy, in a highly interesting article which 
appears in the Journal de St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Nalpasse traces the development of the 
use of tobacco as a medical agent, and then 
comes naturally to the question whether or 
not smoking is a practice injurious to health. 
He refers to the great popularity of Jean 
Nicot, who introduced tobacco into conti- 
nental Europe, and after whom we have the 
word nicotine. Since Nicot’s day, says Dr. 
Nalpasse, the use of tobacco has been more 
than a habit or a pastime. It is a passion, a 
mania, if not second nature. 

There are tobaccos and tobaccos, ways of 
smoking and ways of smoking. The Orien- 
tal exclaims: “ You people of Europe do not 
know how to smoke.” Perhaps he is right. 


The Oriental knows all about tobacco. His 
ly is prodigious. It comprises every variety 


s' 
of fine tobacco, from the finest leaves to the most 


SHOULD WE SMOKE? 


varied mixtures of the different qualities. To 
some of the mixtures perfumes are added. For 
the man who smokes the narghileh, suave or 
sweet perfumes are mixed, in greater or less 
proportion, with the sharp, strong tombckou. 
That complicated vehicle (the narghileh) is very 
hygienic. In it tobacco is grilled in a little me- 
tallic furnace. The smoke passes through a 
tube and through a vaseful of pure water, or 
rose water, and through a second pipe to the 
lips of the smoker. 


Now and then the Oriental interrupts his 
smoke to take a few sips of coffee from a tiny 
glass, and by that means he neutralizes the 
slow intoxication induced by the prolonged 
use of tombekou. 

Tobacco, from the time of its introduction 
into Europe, met bitter opposition. Its ene- 
mies had always been as numerous as its 
friends, and a close study of its properties 
shows that, like all excitants, it has faults 
which if it is abused are dangerous to the 
physical organism. Says Dr. Nalpasse: 

But if tobacco is dangerous if it is abused, it 
does not follow that it is dangerous if treated 
as it, should be treated and taken in a reasonable 


quantity. I am not attempting to encourage to 
smoke those who have not formed the habit of 
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smoking, but it must be admitted that tobacco 
may be used without bad effects. It has no bad 
effect when used moderately by people who are 
in a condition to use it. It must not be used at 
all by people who have heart trouble or lung 
trouble. It must not be used by people who 
have any disease of the nervous system. In a 
word, it must not be used by any one who would 
be unpleasantly affected, or who would be dis- 
turbed, by a hearty meal. Under any of those 
very common conditions tobacco might be dan- 
gerous, and it is not necessary to say that, for 
many reasons of all kinds, tobacco must not be 
used in any form by growing children or youths. 


Judged therapeutically, tobacco has an in- 
contestible action on the intestinal canal, con- 
tinues Dr. Nalpasse. 


Many people are forced to smoke at least one 
cigarette as an aperient before the morning meal ; 
as an aperient the most powerful diuretics are 
less effective than the after-dinner cigar. In 
some cases tobacco aids digestion by exciting 
the salivary secretion and so determining a 
greater activity of the gastric secretions. When 
pleading the cause of tobacco physicians cite the 
case of a woman who suffered from hysteria. 
She was racked by nausea, and all treatments 
had failed to check her paroxysms. Dr. Dujar- 
dine Beaumetz advised her to smoke one cigar 
after each meal. She did so and ceased her 
vomiting. When she neglected to smoke. her 
paroxysms returned. In many cases the cigar- 
ette has been useful for the prevention or cure 
of nausea. Pregnant women find benefit from it. 
And, according to the testimony of the Jesuit 
priest Charleroi, in cases of asphyxiation and 
drowning tobacco has been of use. 


Many doctors have spoken against tobacco, 
and with reason. Societies have been formed 


to war against its use. ‘These societies ex- 
aggerated the evils of tobacco, and their com- 
plaints—made in the name of hygiene,— 
were excessive. They tried to forbid its use 
in any form. Exaggerations are not success- 
ful, and, perhaps, for that reason, many of 
the societies failed completely. 

After a very serious study of the properties 
and the effects of tobacco, Dr. Nalpasse says: 
“T conclude that there are no pernicious ef- 
fects when tobacco is used moderately.” 


Pernicious results follow immoderate, often 
foolishly excessive, use of it. Smoked as it 
should be smoked, tobacco causes a man to for- 
get his anxieties for a time. And the man who 
smokes as he ought,—and in the only way that 
tobacco was made to be smoked,—need not fear 
his pipe or his cigar. But even habitual smokers 
should avoid smoking on an empty stomach 
(unless they take this smoke as an aperient), 
and no one should smoke in his sleeping-room. 
Three cigars a day, four at most, or their equiva- 
lent in pipe tobacco, ought to be the limit of the 
habitual smoker. The “colored” pipe, however 
artistically it may have been colored, is impreg- 
nated with nicotine, and therefore is not fit to be 
smoked. A colored pipe is fit for nothing but to 
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feast the eyes. The smoker should throw away 
his pipe after the first few puffs. The cigar 
should be thrown aside when but three-quarters 
smoked,—just so the cigarette. This is because 
nicotine, the alkaloid contained in tobacco leaves, 
does not volatilize until it attains 250 degrees, 
and as it is drawn with the smoke toward the 
mouth when the fire is near the mouth-end of 
the cigar or cigarette, there is danger; it is apt 
to be drawn into the mouth. The habit of smok- 
ing the wet stump of a cigar impregnated with 
nicotine is essentially weak, foolish, indelicate,— 
not to say greedy. Here we have an act that 
betrays absolute ignorance of the composition of 
tobacco smoke. The intelligent smoker will not 
relight his cigar or his pipe, because he knows 
that the smoke of relighted tobacco is impure 
and that it cannot be purified. Experienced 
smokers know that the first puffs of tobacco 
smoke are most agreeable, while the last of the 
smoke is distasteful and acrid. If it does not 
irritate the throat it causes the smoker to cough. 


The Japanese,—and probably they are 
alone in this,—have seized the meaning of 
these last irritating puffs of smoke, and in 
smoking, as in every other act of life, they 
have taken hygienic precautions. 


I had occasion to study their method on board 
a Japanese warship to which I was invited fif- 
teen years ago. Their tobacco is stripped in 
threads like hair, or, to put it better, as fine as 
cornsilk. This finely stripped tobacco is stuffed 
into an exceedingly small pipe, and of each pipe 
the Japanese draws two whiffs——only two, no 
more. The sight astonished me, and, noticing 
my astonishment, the surgeon explained to me 
that they smoked in that way to avoid inhaling 
nicotine. The pipes had to be lighted every 
minute, but no matches were used, the pipes be- 
ing held at burning fuse-like wicks suspended 
for that purpose at the corners of the ship. I 
considered the whole arrangement hygienic. 


As tobacco is noxious in proportion to the 
amount of nicotine held by it, a man ought 
to think seriously, before he makes his selec- 
tion, of the origin of his tobacco. 


Analyses have proved that the Oriental to- . 
baccos contain only a minimum quantity of nico- 
tine. Western tobacco contains much more. 
The tobacco of Hungary contains 2 per cent. of 
nicotine, and that of Brazil, Maryland; and Vir- 
ginia contains quantities varying from 2.29 to 
6.85 per cent. Tobacco marketed by Garonne 
holds the largest proportion of nicotine,—nearly 
8 per cent. Nicotine is a redoubtable poison. 
The best way to avoid inhaling it is to smoke a 
pipe through’a long stem and with a bowl,—like 
the chiboukhs of the Turks. That pipe, now out 
of date, was an excellent one. It was composed 
of several successive tubes furnished with large 
screened ends. The chiboukh arrested the nico- 
tine before it reached the smoker’s mouth. But 
of all the “pipes,” none can equal the graceful 
and delightful narghileh or the ghalian of the 
Persians. Those are the pipes used incessantly 
by the people of the East, and by their use the 
noxious action of tobacco is almost wholly an- 
nihilated. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSUL AND AMERICAN TRADE. 


CONSULS as trade agents and commercial 

correspondents, and Uncle Sam in the 
role of a publisher of a daily paper, are un- 
dreamt-of realities to the average citizen. 
Yet, the onward march of this country’s 
commerce has even made the Consul a tribu- 
tary and embarked the Government in daily 
journalism. Consuls, heretofore, have ad- 
vised their governments of trade openings in 
the countries in which they were stationed, 
but prior to 1880 their work was desultory, 
and only in recent years has it been system- 
atized and made obligatory. Under the Root 
“merit system ” for consular preferment our 
representatives have to furnish trade reports, 
which become a matter of record and a lever 
for preferment or promotion. In brief, the 
history of the issuance of commercial publi- 
cations by the United States Government is 
as follows: In 1857, “ Secretary Marcy sub- 
mitted to Congress a report on the commer- 
cial relations of the country, in which he 
said: ‘‘ The interests of commerce can be 
viewed as secondary to none, and can scarcely 
be fostered with a care too sedulous.” In 
1880, Secretary Evarts, moved by similar 
views, recommended to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the frequent publication of consular 
and diplomatic reports upon commercial and 
kindred subjects. 
instructions were given consuls to report 
upon all subjects “ calculated to advance the 
commercial and industrial interests of the 
United States.” The fruits of their pursuant 
labors appeared in October, 1880, in the 
Monthly Consular Reports, which was well 
received and now enjoys a gratuitous circu- 
lation of 7000 copies each month. In Jan- 
_ uary, 1898, the Advance Sheets, Consular 
Reports, a daily periodical, made its appear- 
ance, which later changed its title to Daily 
Consular Reports, and since July, 1905, has 
been known as Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. 

This brilliant undertaking is unprece- 
dented and has done much to promote our 
foreign trade. Its circulation is 5700 copies 
daily, sent chiefly to newspapers, exporting 
and manufacturing firms, and commercial 
bodies. In addition, there is a Monthiy Con- 
sular Report, a reprint of the daily editicn, 
published each month, which circulates 
among educational institutions, libraries, 
‘country newspapers, and the general public. 
Special consular reports on commercial as 
well as non-commercial subjects are also is- 


This was approved, and- 


sued by the Government, and the titles of 
some indicate a marked versatility and liter- 
ary ability in our representatives. Swiss air- 
ships, Spanish bullfights, Siamese marriage 
laws, French pawnshops, Dutch charities, 
and Florentine lunatics are a few of the sub- 
jects of the “ special ” reports which our en- 
terprising Government received from consu- 
lar pens. The editorial work in connection 
with these reports ‘is performed by a special 
bureau in the State Department, where 
“copy” is scrutinized-and “ blue-penciled ” 
as religiously as in the city room of a metro- 
politan daily, lest anything unsuitable for 
publication appear. In this respect great 
care has to be exercised in the elimination of 
statements calculated to arouse criticism or 
lead to embarrassment; for instance: Allu- 
sions to national customs, religious institu- 
tions, pending diplomatic relations, violations 
of immigration laws, etc. 

The scope of this undertaking is interest- 
ingly shown in the February Af¢lantic 
Monthly, by Mr. John Ball Osborne, who is 
at pains to describe in detail its constructive 
and effective work. Referring to the com- 
mercial, industrial, and, indeed, miscellane- 
ous nature of the reports furnished by con- 
suls, he says: 

It is a reasonable conclusion that the intelli- 
gent efforts of our consular officers, directed un- 
remittingly toward finding new and enlarged 
markets for these products of American skill 
and industry, have contributed yastly to the 
gratifying commercial expansion of the last 
quarter of a century. 

Nor does he leave this in doubt. Continv- - 
ing, he makes mention of numerous instances 
wherein American beneficiaries have testified 
to the assistance rendered them by the con- 
sular service reports. Many important for- 
eign contracts and valuable markets have 
been secured, and acquired markets safe- 
guarded, he points out, through the vigi- 
lance and promptness of consuls. In practi- 
cal value, European economists concede that 
these reports are unsurpassed, and, in the 
past twenty years, the supremacy gained by 
the United States in foreign markets which, 
at one time, were overwhelmingly European, 
goes to prove the value of such services. In 
1905 consular reports averaged 400 each 
month, and in 1906, during the first quarter, 
600. Many of the best features of the Amer- 
ican system have been adopted, after investi- 
gation, by our commercial rivals. Imitation 
of this kind is the sincerest form of flattery. 
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Germany, Mr. Osborne points out, main- 
tains a staff of commercial experts attached 
to various consulates, and Great Britain a 
staff of commercial attachés, with diplomatic 
status, at several important embassies, who 
report to their governments on commercial 
matters, answer inquiries of corporations and 
individuals, and act, in general, as commer- 
cial intermediaries. A similar addition 
“would materially strengthen the existing 
oficial machinery for promoting American 
trade interests abroad.” He, likewise, dep- 


ON THE EVE OF THE 


"THE great danger of the present political 

situation in Russia on the eve of the 
assembling of the second Duma lies in the 
apparent impossibility of an understanding 
and agreement between the government and 
the progressive elements of Russian society. 
With the character and work of the stereo- 
typed, fossilized, and corrupt Russian bu- 
reaucracy American readers are already fa- 
miliar. This: bureaucracy, report to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is still in the saddle, 
although Russia has.the forms of the be- 
ginning of constitutional government by its 
better elements. 

There is no real government in Russia to- 
cay as the term government is understood in 
western Europe. This is the assertion of the 
famous Russian economic and political writ- 
er, L. Slonimski, in his review of current 
events in a recent number of the Vyestnik 
Yevropy, of St. Petersburg. The. leading 
role in the empire of the Czars, he declares, 
really belongs to those “ sinister powers be- 
hind the scenes, and the ministers serve only 
as executors of the various influences which 
prevail at the court at any given moment.” 
These “spheres” are always more or less 
reactionary, generally hostile, and at best sus- 
Picious in their relation to the Russian people 
at large. Their power lies in the fact that 
the army still remains faithful to them. Since 
the famous manifesto of October 30, 1905, 
many privileges have been granted, on paper, 
to the Russian people. A so-called Parlia- 
ment has met. These “ spheres,” however, 
never recognized the Duma, and, from its 
own side, this Russian Parliament was 

never guided by those practical maxims and 
conditions under which it should have 
worked. Many serious mistakes hastened its 
deplorable dissolution.” Mr. Slonimski pro- 
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recates the open publication of commercial 
intelligence secured from our consuls, which 
is often cabled back to Europe, and sees wis- 
dom in the discrimination with which Ger- 
many at times sees that important informa- 
tion reaches her own merchants first. Com- 
menting on this, he says: 


I regard that practice as not cai sagacious 
but eminently patriotic, for it is one effective way 
of protecting home industrial and commercial 
interests in the international struggle for wider 
markets. 


NEW RUSSIAN DUMA. 


ceeds to analyze the condition of Russia as 
bettered by the meeting of the first Duma,. 
and points out the causes of that body’s fail- 
ure to accomplish genuine reform. At this 
point he says: 


The political parties which-had a majority in 
the Duma labored under the illusion that a real 
constitution after the western-European model 
kad already been introduced in Russia, and that 
the question to be settled concerned merely 
the means of* bringing it into working order. 
Therefore an injudicious and irreconcilable atti- 
tude was adopted from the very beginning in its 
relations to the opponents, who were in posses- 
sion of all the material resources of the govern- 
ment machinery. Instead of basing its authority 
and credentials on the great historical sins of the 
rulers, who had brought the country to the verge 
of ruin, the Duma attempted to imitate ready 
parliamenta models, and to apply constitutional 
formule which are not at all in harmony with 
our real conditions and needs. In its aimless 
antagonizing struggle with the ministry the 
Duma overlooked the fact that behind the min- 
istry stood the court, and behind the court,— 
the army. It was carried away by undefined 
sentiments and expectations of the masses, and 
worked under the dangerous illusion that it 
might succeed in seizing the power of govern- 
ment. This was politically a naive and inex- 
cusable tactical mistake from the party stand- 


point, which was to deal above all else with 


questions of tactics. 


As a matter of fact, the first Duma and 
the imperial government spoke to each other 
in different languages. The experiences of 
this Parliament again corroborated the old 
adage that political reforms must precede 
social reforms, ‘To quote further: 

- It was useless to take up the agrarian problem 
before the constitutional. Nothing can be real- 
ized and accomplished without real power, while 


the effective distribution of power depends on 
the form of government. Of what use are the 


- best agrarian projects where an_ insignificant 


ministry in possession of the government machin- 
ery can overthrow and annul them? What can 
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the best social laws avail the people while their 
enforcement is left to the officials of the 
Zemstvo, the governors, and governors-general, 
and their interpretation left to the ex-police 
chiefs? It is necessary in the first place to re- 
organize the system of government, to change 
the character and the methods of the administra- 
tion, to insure true popular representation. Only 
then will it be possible to regulate the agrarian 
and other social relations. j 


The university professors and other doc- 
trinaires who made up the first Duma were 
naive enough to imagine that events in Rus- 
sia must necessarily shape themselves after 
the manner of the French and other national 
revolutions. Says Mr. Slonimski on this 
point: 

There is no adequate comparison here. We 
lack the powerful and influential “ burgeoisie.” 

_ The masses of the peasantry, scattered over im- 
mense territories, cannot be centralized, are de- 
prived of methodical action, and are easily 
crushed by the executions of the military police. 
The government commands the military power, 
which the French rulers in 1789 did not possess. 
Our middle classes, the merchants and burghers, 
are quite conservative; the working city prole- 
tariat is just beginning to receive a certain or- 
ganization, and its numbers form only an in- 
significant percentage of the total population. It 
cannot yet pretend to play the leading réle, which 
is assigned to it in analogy with the political 
history of western Europe. Social democracy 
in its present form with its German philosophical 
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tinge is hardly suited for Russia, and cannot ex- 
pect to meet with success among the masses of 
the people. Our social revolutionists are dan- 
gerous only for a régime of Plehve and Durnovo, 
or, rather, for the representatives of such a ré- 
gime ; but they are quite harmless for a consti- 
tutional government. 

Russian parliamentarians have not by na- 
ture and experience the equipment of west- 
ern legislators, he continues. On the other 
hand, the imperial family and court officials 
do not understand what they would have 
gained by conceding real representative gov- 
ernment. 

It is now known that the court camarilla 
had decided, shortly before the opening of 
the first Duma, that just as soon as its mem- 
bers declared in favor of compulsory land 
expropriation the body should be dissolved. 
The Goremykin ministry carried out this 
idea. As soon as the forbidden subject was 
reached in discussion preparations were made 
for dissolution, which was eventually carried 
out. Moreover, says Mr. Slonimski, 
should the new Duma show the same temper of 
opposition the very manifesto of October 30 
would be endangered. The entire constitution 
would be simply abolished and the corrupt auto- 
cratic bureaucracy re-established, according to 
the ideas and aims of a small and noisy circle, 
which is called by its members the “ League of 
the Russian People.” 





SPAIN AND THE HOLY SEE. 


RE the recent political changes in Spain 
preliminary to an actual separation of 
church and state in that country? 

The concordat which binds Spain to Rome 
is that of 1851. This instrument has been 
modified in some ways by the various na- 
tional constitutions, but, as far as the consent 
of Rome goes, is still binding upon them in 
its entirety. 

In an article in a recent number of Espafia 
Moderna, Seftor D. Jeronimo Becker, in re- 
lating the conditions which brought about 
the signing of the concordat, makes it- easier 
to understand the present state of affairs. 

Just before his death Ferdinand VII., this 
writer reminds us, annulled the old Salic 
law which restricted the succession to the 
male line, so leaving the throne to his daugh* 
ter Isabel. Don Carlos, who would other- 
wise have been king, disputed her right to 
the throne, and by gaining the Clericals to 
his side left the only hope of the young 
Queen in the Liberals. 


For a long time the Pope would not recognize 
Isabel II. as queen, because, as the papal Secre- 
tary of State wrote to the Spanish Ambassador, 
His Holiness, in recognizing any existing sov- 
ereign, did not wish to decide between the claims 
of pretending parties.” He, therefore, postponed 
his recognition until the other powers should 
have declared their positions. From this time 
on the strain in the relations between the Span- 
ish Government and the Holy See became stead- 
ily greater. One part of Spanish liberalism took 
on a character frankly anti-clerical, and the weak- 
ness of the authorities made possible the burn- 
ing of convents and the assassination of monks 
in Barcelona, Madrid, and other places. Finally, 
on account of certain’ actions of the government. 
—for instance, the passing of a law for decreas- 
ing the debt, which contained arrangements for 
applying to this end all the goods belonging to 
the ecclesiastical corporations, and the suppres- 
sion throughout the kingdom of the order of the 
Jesuits,—the Papal Nuncio left Madrid, and re- 
lations with the Vatican were broken off. These 
and even more radical measures under a new 
ministry aggravated the situation, so that in 1836 
the Spanish representative was requested to 
withdraw from the Vatican. In 1843, after the 
overthrow of the regency of Espartero, the Mod- 
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erates came again into power, seemingly bent 
on re-establishing at all costs relations with 
Rome, and for this purpose started out to frame 
a concordat. The death of Pope Gregory XVI., 
the election to the papacy of Pius IX., and the 
recognition of Isabel II. by Austria put a new 
face on affairs; Spain and the Vatican again ex- 
changed ambassadors, and arrangements were 
made for confirming a new concordat. The im- 
mediate completion of this project was prevented 
by the conflict raging in Italy at this time, in 
which Spanish Catholic enthusiasm expressed 
itself by sending an expedition of 4000 men to 
Italy to look after the personal safety of the 
Pontiff. 

Finally, in 1851, a concordat was con- 
firmed which resolved for the time being a 
great part of the religious question. 

' The first article of the concordat stated 
that the Roman Catholic should be the only 
religion of Spain. Without consulting the 
Vatican at all this was modified in the con- 
stitution of 1869; so that liberty of worship 
under certain conditions was conceded to dis- 
senting Spaniards as well as to foreigners. 


Articles 3 and 4 provide for the exercise of 
episcopal authority, conceding full liberty of action 
to the high dignitaries of the church, whom “no 
one shall molest under any pretense.” It provides 
for the restoration to the church of all the con- 
fiscated property which had not been sold, and 
declared the church’s right to acquire and possess 


property. After the revolution of 1854 had 
brought the anti-clerical party into power, dis- 
regarding the concordat, and without consulting 
the Pope, a new law was passed to sell some of 
the church property, which again broke off the 


relations between Spain and the Vatican. Soon, 
however, the Pope was conciliated on terms 
favorable to the clergy. ’ 


The concordat put education and the cen- 
sorship of the press under the oversight of 
the bishops. At the present day the press is 
free, and there are a few lay schools, especial- 
ly at Barcelona, which are accused of teach- 
ing positive principles of atheism and anarchy. 
This, however, is hotly denied by their sup- 
porters. 


Up to the eighteenth century the Spanish 
school system was not at all inferior to that 
of the other nations of Europe, but since that 
time, during all the disastrous civil and colonial 
wars, in which the flower of Spanish manhood 
was wasted, education suffered a great deal. 
Since 1881, under the improving prosperity of 
the country, it has made great advances. Even 
yet, though, only a third of the people can read 
and write. 
be used to pay for the support of the church, and 
fixes the salaries of the higher clergy. the great- 
est amount being about $6500. In general it may 
be said that the clergy are very poorly paid in- 
deed. There are thousands of rural “curas” 
who do not get more than $100 a year. Under 
these circumstances one cannot quite under- 
stand how it is that a country can be so flooded 


The concordat provides for a tax to. 
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with priests as Spain is; there are many more 
than the Spaniards know what to do with. 

The underpaid condition of the secular 
clergy accounts perhaps for the rivalry which 
exists between them and the monastic orders, 
the latter of which are permitted to engage 
in trade without being taxed, like their secu- 
lar brethren. This privilege is one that has 
called out a great deal of resentment from 
the commercial class, especially in Barcelona 
and Valencia, prosperous trading centers. 

The number of monastic orders was limited 
by the concordat to three, and the nuns were re- 
stricted to orders engaged in teaching and char- 
ity. After the restoration of the Bourbons in 
the person of Alfonso XII., the orders multiplied 
beyond the legal limit. In 1901 a futile attempt 
was made to get rid of them. They are still 
permitted to exist, although the ministry could 
legally dissolve them without appealing to the 
Cortes. 

One cause of the present crisis in Spain is 
the “ Law of Associations,” which was pro- 
posed to prevent the immigration of the or- 
ders which have lately been driven from 
France, and also to do away with a large 
number of the Spanish orders already exist- 
ing. Among other things, it forbids the ex- 
istence of orders whose members are foreign- — 
ers, limits the amount of property which or- 
ders may possess, grants to the authorities 
the right at any time to enter monasteries 
without ecclesiastical sanction, declares that 
those engaged in trade or industry shall pay 
the regular taxes, and provides that the state 
shall support any members of religious orders 
who may wish to renounce their vows. The 
Law of Civil Marriages, which is equally 
the cause of strife, permits persons who have 
contracted only civil marriages to be buried 
in consecrated cemeteries, which the bishops 
have not hitherto permitted. 

These proposed laws and the discussion 
of the secularization of education are gen- 
erally interpreted as indicating a tendency 
toward the separation of church and state, 
which Sefior Maura, the leader of the Span- 
ish Conservative party, declares is “ sheer 
madness.” a 

Comment of the Spanish Press. 

For months past the members of the Op-. 
position have been willing to wager that the 
widely discussed Congregations law would 
never become effective, or, indeed, that it, 
would never be presented to the Cortes. But 
the new bill was actually introduced into the . 
Cortes a short time ago and its fate now re- 
mains with the politicians. The Imparcial, 
of Madrid, however, thinks that the road to 
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the chambers was the most difficult part of 
the journey, and the liberal sheet is confident 
that the Spaniards realize the menace to their 
social and state organization which lies in the 
rapid extension of uncontrolled and unau- 
thorized religious bodies. 

The bill provides that all new congrega- 
tions will be required to petition the Minis- 
ter of the Interior for authorization, and 
this official must first determine whether 
the congregation has ever been expelled from 
Spain and whether the expulsion was recog- 
nized by the Vatican. The Jmparcial states 
that this provision is doubtless aimed at the 
Jesuits and that this body will be the first 
to strike its tents. 


It must next be shown that all of the members 
of the new ge igen are of age, that the 
majority of the body is composed of Spanish 
citizens and, finally, that the head of the organi- 
zation lives in Spain and has no foreign domi- 
cile. After this inquiry has been completed, and 
provided the demands of the law are fulfilled, 
the Minister of the Interior may present the de- 
mand for authorization to the Cortes. The 
Chamber and Senate will then discuss and vote 
upon the measure in precisely the same manner 
as for any other law, and if passed by the two 
houses the bill will be submitted to the King. 
But no bill may consider more than one congre- 
gation, and the omnibus measure is absolutely 
prohibited. However, even after the bill has 
been sanctioned by Parliament and King the 
Minister of Justice may revoke the authoriza- 
tion for moral considerations. It is specifically 
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provided that'the civil authorities may freely en- 
ter religious buildings and monasteries without 
previous authorization of the religious authori- 
ties, and the members of religious associations 
may leave the cloister and renounce their vows 
without being molested by the civil authorities. 
Heretofore the civil authorities and the church 
have worked together for the purpose of main- 
taining the clerical forces intact. And, further- 
more, all members of congregations who wish 
to devote themselves to the profession of in- 
structor must be provided with academic de- 
grees obtained from some Spanish university. 

The church factory,—that social menace 
which has made such great strides in Spain, 
Belgium, Austria, and other European coun- 
tries,—is met with the clause that any con- 
gregation or religious body which engages in 
trade or manufacture of whatsoever descrip- 
tion will be treated in the same way as a pri- 
vate individual,—it must pay taxes, submit 
to inspection, deliver accounts, and so forth. 
And with reference to real and personal 
property, no congregations may own any 
other property than that which is absolutely 
indispensable for the purpose to which the 
association is devoted. In addition, a limit 
will be fixed to the income of any single 
member of an order, a limit will be fixed to 
the amount of money receivable from contri- 
butions, and steps will be taken to prevent 
the congregations carrying their property in 
the names of straw men and thus enjoying il- 
legal incomes. 


“THE LINCOLN MARK.” 


[N one corner of the Cotton Exchange 
Building in Manchester will,be found a 
miniature bale of cotton under a glass case, 
with the legend: 





Part of the first bale of free cotton, 
shipped from West Virginia, U. S., to Liv- 
erpool, 1865. Free Cotton Is Kine. But 
Wuaat Dw It Cost? ‘ 











An interesting and patriotism-stirring 
story connected with the hardship suffered 
by the Lancashire cotton-spinners during our 
.Civil War is told around this legend, under 
the title at the head of this article, by James 
Edmund Holden:in the Chatauquan for Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Holden graphically describes the 
suffering and destitution which came to the 
cotton-mill workers in Lancashire, England, 
when the American cotton which was spun 
and woven in England, raw material coming 
to the old country through New Orleans, 


failed, New Orleans not being an open port 
for three years. In the workhouse of Burn- 
ley, in the county which contains the city of 
Manchester, says Mr. Holden, even to-day 
you will see an old crippled pauper who sits 
around waiting for his final release. 


If you get into conversation with him, he will, 
after a little whisper to you the startling intelli- 
gence that “the ’Merica war will now soon be 
over, and then raw cotton will not be grown at 
the price of blood.” This leads to the same 
story as the other. It is an untold story of the 
American Civil War. 


Here is the untold story, in Mr. Holden’s 


own words: 


I used to meet a man in the Cotton Exchange, 
in Manchester, England, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, the market days, who had a wide, red scar 
on his left cheek, across the cheek bone and ex- 
tending partly over the bridge of his nose. 
Usually it was red, but when he got at all ex- 
cited the scar would take on a purple tint. We 
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got used to it, and seldom noticed it after the 
first few times we met, but strangers would ask 
us now and then about the man. Every young 
fellow of us had, in his school days, been in- 
structed by parents and teachers to avoid the 
gentleman, ostracize him, hold him in abhor- 
rence, aS an enemy of the common good. It all 
grew out of a quarrel long years ago. He was 
rich and somewhat of an aristocrat, a large em- 
ployer of labor. Any inquiry only called forth 
the answer, “Oh, that scar on his face? That 
is the Lincoln mark.” 

To go back a little, the bales of cotton 
arriving at Liverpool became fewer every 
day. The great mills were put on short 
time; then they began to close out entirely; 
then, one after another they announced sus- 
pension. 

Savings-banks and co-operative societies, the 
redeemers of latter-day poverty, were in their 
infancy .then. The wages of these factory 
workers averaged only $4.10 a week per adult 
for an eleven and one-half hour day. Working at 
these starvation wages, what preparation could 
they make for the coming storm? Many firms 
crippled themselves trying to keep their hands 
at work as long.as possible. Soon hundreds of 
half-famished men and women were walking the 
hard-paved streets, wondering where to-mor- 
row’s dinner was coming from. . It is 
an interesting study to follow the attitude of the 
leaders of the Lancashire people at that time. 
Mr. Gladstone, without looking too closely at 
the American trouble, had committed himself to 
a policy and course which he was man enough to 
condemn in himself in after life. He was a 
Lancashire man, from Liverpool. John Bright, 
the Quaker of Rochdale, was a cotton merchant 
himself, but his nature and religion revolted 
against slavery, and with voice and pen he urged 
the people of his country to stand by the North- 
ern cause, though it meant long-drawn-out star- 
vation. He mortgaged his mill to the last cent 
for relief work. Sone say the family never re- 
covered it. The sacrifices that were made by 
Richard Cobden, another leader, will never be 
known. Since I have known America and the 
closer history of that war, together with some 
of the men who were up near the “colors and 
the music,” I still doubt whether any greater 
sacrifice, personal and real, was made in con- 
tribution to the cause of union and freedom than 
was made by that plain but wonderful tribune 
of the Lancaster people. Cobden got Henry 
Ward Beecher to his Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester and you who have read the story of 
Beecher’s experience will recall the vast differ- 
ence, the revulsion, that came: to him as he 
looked into the faces of seven thousands of 
starving cotton weavers, in contrast to his ex- 
ie amongst the aristocrats in Exeter Hall, 

ndon. 


Hopeless-starvation meetings were held 
during the cotton panic, as it was called, in 
the towns and villages of Lancashire, and 
thousands would gather because they had 
nothing else to do. 

The question on every pallid lip, even of pre- 
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maturely old-looking children on the street, was, 
“Has Lee surrendered yet?” Who Lee was 
they knew not, nor cared, but they knew that 
their lives, their daily bread, depended on raw 
cotton, which somehow did not corae. ; 
My acquaintance of the Exchange was a man- 
ager of one of the cotton mills, and was at that 
time seeking to gain the good graces of his em- 
ployer’s daughter. Most of the manufacturers 
were in favor of the South, for they argued that 
the North could not possibly help us in furnish- 
ing cotton. This young man, one of the people, 
one whose sympathies should have been with 
the workers, eithet from conviction, or, as his 
people believed, from “love’s blind policy,” took 
up the side of the manufacturer, the government 
and the aristocracy. At a meeting in the cattle 
market, after several strong speeches from the 
advocates of union and freedom, the foolish fel- 
low essayed to argue the matter with the 
speakers on the platform. He claimed that the 
weavers were standing in their own light and 
that the wealthy would help them to work and 
food if they were not so rabid in their denuncia- 
tion of the cause of slavery. He went on to 
hope “that the time would speedily come when 
all fool politicians from the backwoods would be 
taught a lesson, and that Lincoln and all his 
tribe would be knocked into cocked hats.” Be- 
fore he could turn his head, a missile hit him 
in the face, and he will bear “the Lincoln mark ” 
to his grave. 


In conclusion, Mr. Holden speaks of the 
reverence in which Lincoln’s name is held 
throughout Lancashire. He says: 


The name of the great liberator is to be seen 
on the top of the Cheops Pyramid in Egypt, writ 
there by some homesick American globe-trotter. 
Within ten miles of the city of Florence, Italy, is 
an old couple who have three children in Minne- 
sota, and having got a chromo picture of the first 
American from their son, are under the impression 
that the great man must be the patron saint of the 
great west land, and so every morning prayer is 
offered for the Minnesotans in the name of St. 
Abraham Lincoln. But it is amongst the 
dwarfed, eager, hungry-looking and yet sharp, 
shrewd cotton workers of the county of Lan- 
caster, England, that one is impressed with the 
influence and history of Lincoln’s “ far-flung 
battle line.” The Lancaster school has a per- 
sonality all its own. Lincoln’s proclamation of 
liberty is the best-known document outside the 
weary list of “our kings and queens.” In my 
own day, next to the Almighty, the government 
inspector of schools was the terror of our lives. 
But we found his limitations once, and that re- 
lieved the pressure. He desired to make a few 
remarks to the school, ending with the ques- 
tion, “ Who is the greatest ‘man in British his- 
tory?” Without a waver, sharp as the crack of 
a whip, came the universal answer, “ Abraham 
Lincoln.” He hesitated, and then turning to 
the master, asked, “ Who in the world is Abra- 
ham Lincoln?” The master quietly suggested 
that this was a Lancashire school. as if that were 
the explanation needed. Need I tell you that 
every fiber of American cotton, and it is the 
best, weaves into this people the lesson of liberty 
for which their fathers and mothers suffered? 
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THE TUNNEL FROM ENGLAND TO FRANCE. 


OX December 17 a bill was presented in 

the British Parliament. granting to 
the ‘“‘ Channel Tunnel Company, Limited,” 
power to resume work on the long-discussed 
tube, which, it is hoped, will in the near fu- 
ture connect England with the Continent. 
The bill is, at the present writing, under con- 
sideration by the Committee for National 
Defense. If this body passes favorably upon 
it work will be resumed at once. 

This feat of engineering, which presents 
no special physical difficulties, has been the 
subject of considerable heated political dis- 
cussion in England for more than a quarter 
of a century. In this Review for June, 
1906, we described the character of the engi- 
neering problems presented. ‘The interna- 
tional phases of the matter are worth elab- 
orating a little at the present time. From a 
recent issue of the London Graphic we ex- 
tract the following data concerning the his- 
tory of the scheme: 

The company was founded in 1875, one of the 
directors being M. Raoul Duval, and in the same 
year the English Channel Tunnel Company, 
formed in 1872, began experimental operations 
at St. Margaret’s Bay, east of Dover. These 
experiments, however, were not successful, and 
in 1881 the South-Eastern Railway obtained par- 
liamentary powers to make borings at Shakes- 
peare Cliff. A shaft was sunk to a depth of 160 
feet, and a tunnel seven feet in diameter was 
driven for a mile and a quarter under the sea- 
bed, subsidiary shafts being also sunk at Abbot’s 
Cliff and on the Dover side of Shakespeare Cliff 
for the purpose of ventilation and drainage. In 
the following year the works were taken over 
by the Submarine Continental Railway Com- 
pany, formed with a capital of $1,250,000,—sub- 
sequently increased, in 1886, to $1,375,000,—to 


buy out the original company, the name of the 
new venture being changed to the “Channel 
Tunnel Company, Limited,” In the meantime 
the.“ Société Frangaise du Tunnel Sous-marin,” 
working from their starting-point at Sangatte, a 
few miles west of Calais, had sunk two shafts 
to a depth of 180 feet and constructed a gallery 
for a distance of 2300 yards, using, like the 
English engineers, the Beaumont drill, which 
excavated at the rate of a quarter of a mile per 
month. The French, moreover, in 1876 and 
1877, had made a careful study of the whole 
line of the tunnel, making 7600 soundings and 
collecting over 3000 geological specimens from 
the bottom of the sea. Matters were progress- 
ing thus satisfactorily on both sides of the Chan- 
nel when suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, a 
panic seized upon the English nation. In July, 
1882, an application was made to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to restrain the directors of the Channel 
tunnel from “committing the crime” of estab- 
lishing an undersea communication between Eng- 
land and France. Peers, bishops, members of 
Parliament, and other notabilities signed a peti- 
tion against the scheme,—amongst the signato- 
ries were Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and Robert 
Browning,—and such an outcry was raised by 
the military party, headed by Lord Wolseley, 
that the Board of Trade stepped in and stopped 
the work. In 1883 the whole question was re- 
ferred to a Joint Select Committee of the Lords 
and Commons, who, after sifting the evidence 
for and against, afterward published in a pon- 
derous report of nearly 600 pages, decided by a 
majority of two not to recommend the project. 
Since then the Channel Tunnel has been mark- 
ing time, waiting until public opinion was ripe 
for a reconsideration of the scheme. 

It is estimated that the work would take 
from seven to ten years, and cost $80,000,- 
ooo. The general plan would be to make 
three tubes t*rough the chalk and marl at 
the bottor. - the water, one for drainage 
only, through the twenty odd miles which 

separate Calais from 
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Dover. 

Besides saving from 
one to two hours in 
time in the trip from 
England to the Conti- 
nent, passengers would 
be spared the exceed- 
ingly disagreeable wa- 
ter trip, the service of 
mails would be expe- 
dited, and light and 
perishable merchandise 
could be carried so safe- 
ly and_ expeditiously 
that it is generally 
agreed that the enter- 








ROUTE OF THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
(Showing the terminals at Calais and Dover.) 


prise would prove high- 
ly profitable to the op- 
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erating company and the French and Eng- tunnel by electric explosion, filling it with 
lish railroads connecting with ‘the tube. poisonous air, and other defensive means. 

But it is upon political grounds that strong There is, however, always the possibility of 
opposition has been maintained for years a combination of circumstances by which 
against this enterprise. That graphic and shrewd and daring conspirators might. cut 
vigorous English writer who signs himself wires, overcome sentries, and hold the tunnel 
“Tgnotus ”” contributes to a recent number ends until an army had been rushed through. 
of the National Review a ringing denuncia- The danger of such an attack, of course, de- 
tion of the scheme, which he entitled “The pends chiefly upon the destiny and policy of 
Risks of the Channel Tunnel.” He admits France. “ Ignotus” is compelled to reluc- 
that the revival of this scheme was one of tantly admit that France, with her great re- 
the inevitable results of the recent improved gard for England, may “ultimately be 
relations between France and England. Ad- obliged, by various reasons, to throw in her 


mitting the force and desirability of the en- 
tente cordiale, this writer, however, ques- 
tions whether it is wise, under existing Euro- 
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THOME DE GAMOND, THE “ FATHER OF THE CHAN- 
NEL TUNNEL.” 


pean conditions, to “ rid England of her in- 
sularity.” The military danger of the Chan- 
nel tunnel, he declared, would be small if the 
English people were trained to arms and or- 
ganized for war in the way that all great 
Continental nations in Europe are trained 
and organized. There is nothing, however, 
he declares, to prevent a foreign raiding force 
from striking a sudden blow and securing 
control of the French end of the tunnel. 
The British fleet would then be of no 
service, and the whole British scheme of 
defense would be upset. It is true that the 
Committee for National Defense, in consid- 
ering the scheme, has under advisement plans 
against possible invasion, by wrecking the 


lot with Germany.” 


Moreover, the timid people who are fright- 
ened at the mere idea of trusting themselves to 
the sea, are just as likely to be frightened at the 
idea of spending an hour in the close atmos- 
phere of a tunnel nearly thirty miles long. To 
run a grave national risk for the sake of pro- 
tecting some thousands of tourists from the 
very transient discomforts of seasickness would 
indeed be the climax of dementia. 


**The Times’” Objection. 


The London Times is among the most 
radical of the journals in opposition to the 
tunnel scheme. As to the possibility of de- 
stroying the tunnel after it has been seized 
by a foreign foe; the Times is skeptical. Brit- 
ons, it declares, cannot even know that their 
plans for its destruction would work, since 
they cannot blow up the tunnel or let in the 
ocean so as to see whether their mines or 
sluices are in order. To quote: 


The tunnel, besides, would not be attacked 
openly with beat of drums. It would be taken 
by strategem and by surprise. Those who say 
that such a thing is impossible cannot know any- 
thing about war. But there is danger of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is not necessary that the tunnel 
should be taken by men marching through it. 
Quite as probably it would be seized by a force 
landed independently. No navy, however power- 
ful, can absolutely guarantee us against a raid; 
one of the chief difficulties of which,—the sever- 
ance of its communications by our fleets,—is done 
‘away with by a tunnel. The invader would 
have an absolutely secure line, and for us the 
sea and the navy and all the safety they imply 
would cease to exist. . The other end 
of the tunnel might be taken by surprise as well 
as this one; or this one, if taken, might form an 
alternative route for invading France. The tun- 
nel may end in France, but it abolishes the Chan- 
nel for the whole Continent. 


Course of the Tunnel. 


The Nuova Antologia (Rome) in a recent 
number gives an editorial account of the 
present status of the work on the Channel 
tunnel, contributed by one of its engineering 
writers, in the course of which it says: 
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England’s _ disinclina- 
tion to complete it, we 
quote the graphic 
words of Mr. W. T. 
Stead, in the current 
English Review of Re- 
views, as follows: 
There is a disposition 





on the part of the French 
to regard the opposition 
to the making of a tun- 
nel across the Channel 
as a slight upon the 
entente cordiale. It says 
little, they say, for the 
faith of our dear friends 
across the sea in the 
sincerity of our friend- 
ship when they recoil 








OVER-CHANNEL AMENITIES, 


MADAM LA FRANCE (to King Edward) : ‘‘ How will you come to visit me, 
Sire? Under the water, by tunnel, or over in the old fashion?”’ 

Kine Epwarp (gallently): ‘“ It makes no difference, madam, so leng as I 
-—From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


visit you!” 


The course of the tunnel will not be straight, 
[See the map on page 350] and the level will 
change considerably, since electric traction can 
overcome difficulties of that kind very easily.. The 
tunnel will consist of two round galleries about 
fifteen meters apart, of a diameter of from five 
to six meters. It is calculated that seven years 
of steady work are necessary to complete the 
work, which would be impossible were it not 
for the great increase of engineering knowledge 
due to experience in making mountain tunnels. 


Referring again to the Graphic article al- 
ready quoted from, we quote the following 
paragraph concerning the eminent French en- 
gineer, Thomé de Gamond, the “ father of 
the Channel tunnel ”: 


Others before him had toyed with the idea; 
with de Gamond it was the devouring passion 
of a lifetime. For twenty years his fertile brain 
devised scheme after scheme,— tube, bridge, and 
tunnel,—and he won the sympathy and support 
of both Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
He even dared to beard Lord Palmerston, whose 
reply was characteristic: “What! you pretend 
to ask us to contribute to a work whose object 
is to shorten a distance which we already find 
too short!” and when the Prince Consort ex- 
patiated on the advantages of the scheme, Pam 
cut him short with the discourteous remark, 
“You would think quite differently if you had 
been born in this island.” To such a pitch of 
enthusiasm was de Gamond carried that he re- 
peatedly dived to the bottom of the Straits to 
obtain specimens of the geological formation, and 
on one occasion he was attacked by conger eels, 
and narrowly escaped death. His daughter to 
this day receives a modest pension from the 
French Channel Company. 

Attitude of the French People. 
As to the feeling in France regarding this 


tunnel scheme, but particularly regarding 


with horror from a pro- 
posal to make the tunnel. 
Against this there has 
been the usual outcry on 
the part of all the old 
fogies, who would, if they 
could, wall themselves 
off from the rest of the world by a Chinese 
wall reaching up into the heavens. More se- 
rious is the contention of the military au- 
thorities, who protest that the tunnel would 
be a formidable addition to the dangers of 
foreign invasion. Most serious is the argu- 
ment of those who say that, while they abso- 
lutely reject all the objections made by the old 
fogies and the soldiers, they are still of opinion 
that it would be unwise to make the tunnel until 
the public is a little wiser than at present. 
Those of us who have struggled for years, 
more or less unsuccessfully, against invasion 
panics, dread, not unnaturally, such a reinforce 
ment of the materials of panic-mongering as 
would be afforded by the Channel tunnel. We 
do not dread a French invasion, but we do fear 
the panicky nervousness of our own people. 


Would There Be a Great Commercial 
Benefit? 

A writer in the Contemporary Review, 
Mr. Walter H. James, disputes the conten- 
tion of the tunnel-scheme advocates that the 
tube would be a boon to British and French 
commerce. He dismisses as idle the assertion 
that, in case of war, with the British coast 
blockaded, Englishmen could obtain their 
food through this tunnel. ‘“ But little cal- 
culation is required to show that a pair of 
rails would not bring the food supplies for 
36,000,000 people, although doubtless it 
— be of some use.” To quote him fur- 
ther: 

One thing it is certain the tunnel will not do, 
it will not break a hole in the wall of hostile 
tariffs which France has erected around her. 
At the present moment trade goes much more 
from France to England than from England to 
France. In all probability the tunnel would only 
intensify this. 
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THE TASK OF THE SOUTHERN LEADER. 


WIth the lapse of forty years the prog- 
ress of the South in its relation to 
the negro problem is not as demonstrably 
satisfying to the student of sociology as the 
opportunities in that period seemed to war- 
rant. -What to attribute this to opens up a 
question that is economic and psychological, 
involving not only a discussion of the indus- 
trial changes in the South since the period 
of reconstruction, but the variant personal 
traits and mental characteristics, likewise, of 
the Southerner himself. These elements are 
correlated and inseparable; nor could they 
well be otherwise. Accustomed to slavery as 
an institution,—an inheritance, for that mat- 
ter,—abolition left him bereft of his property 
and compelled him to assume the reshaping 
of a new industrial system and,—a new na- 
tionality! If, as sometimes has been said, 
the Southerner is a man of hard and in- 
tractable consistency, of stubborn mind, un- 
able to deal successfully with life, because 
possessing none of the resources of self-cor- 
rection, it must not be forgotten that his 
trials were bitter, his sacrifices great, and his 
moral confusion almost insurmountable. For 
him, an inheritor of tragic change, it was ho 
easy task to turn his back upon the traditions 
of generations, to alter the very habit of his 
thoughts, and set himself to build a new so- 
ciety. That was something his critics never 
faced, and, even admitting that in the former 
Confederacy there are still men who have 
never learned the art of forgetting, the re- 
emergent South of to-day is sufficient answer 
to those who would asperse her leaders. 

In this transition of heroic significance 
there was, says Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy 
in the January Sewanee Review, a contro- 
versy of life and fate and duty. Magnanim- 
ity, moral adaptability, and immediateness 
finally triumphed and made it possible for 
the South to solve her perplexities. ‘‘ There 
is no test,” says he, “of any culture like the 
test of dealing helpfully in everyday terms 
with real things... . . What is to be 
said by the South about a worthy negro who 
is getting on in the world?” With this as 
a text he contributes an able paper on the 
tasks and difficulties that confront a public 
leader in the South to-day.. Race prejudice, 
the growth of our common nationalism, and 
the commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
influences contributing to the problem’s ad- 
justment are capably and earnestly presented. 
The changes in the attitude of the North and 


of New England are pointed out, and the 
conclusion reached that “ racial antagonisms 
are present in almost every locality in which 
the negro is felt as a race.” ‘The aristocracy 
of the South, with its virtues and its limita- 
tions, is departing; a new democracy, has- 
tened by industrial development, is arriving. 
The attitude of North and South is less sym- 
pathetic than before to the negro, and, to 
make his lot infinitely worse, there is spring- 


MR. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, OF ALABAMA, 


ing up, in increasing numbers, an evil negro 
leadership given to “the preaching of griev- 
ances and the fostering of hate.” In conse- 
quence, negroes become suspicious, restless, 
and unreliable. In the South to-day agricul- 
turists believe that the negro may be ulti- 
mately ignored; industrialists, that he must 
be employed,—when white labor becomes 
more expensive. “Thus does he present the 
social changes among the whites which gave 
the plain people the ascendancy, and among 
the blacks which increase their influence in 
certain directions, and the industrial changes 
of both which “are drawing them too far 
apart in the country, and forcing them too 
near together in the city.” These changing 
conditions, Mr. Murphy apprehends, are 
but a larger opportunity for passion, and, if 
unchecked by other forces, will pause at none 
of the rights or liberties of the opposing class, 
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Assuming that the growth of racial ani- 
mosities must operate to the disadvantage of 
the South’s interests, and that this will be in- 
creased through the arrival of white indus- 
trial and agricultural labor, he points out 
that the South cannot ignore the negro ques- 
tion, and in dealing with it warns it against 
the demagogue who “employs the negro as 
the instrument of his own self-exaltation.” 
Its business revival, industrial changes, 
breaking up of isolation, increasing national 
life, challenge of new occupations, broader 
enterprises, and joy of material conquest, all 
lend encouragement to a sane solution of this 
vexing problem. Extremists and sensational- 
ists are passing, and younger men with more 
aggressive confidence and new hopefulness 
are coming to the front. ‘“ Their growing 
influence is as certain,” says this writer, “as 
the final power of truth and wisdom and 
right reason. Our need is not peculiarly the 
need of men ‘ great’ in statesmanship, letters, 
oratory, but of men in every phase of occu- 
pation, however inconspicuous, who are great 


in the steady daily power quietly to impress 
themselves within their concrete world as 
forces of simplicity, discrimination, firmness, 
and good sense. The South has been a land 
of great leaders. Many leaders, moved by 
great loyalties, is even better.” This new 
leadership will have magnanimity, or a de- 
sire to be generous and helpful; it will have 
adaptability, the power to fit itself to new 
occasions; patience, knowing that its democ- 
racy is on trial; discrimination, to keep clear 
the line between worthy and worthless ne- 
groes ; a sense of proportion, to deal with real 
things in a real world, and immediateness, 
to deal with one task at a time. 

All these will enable it to evolve a wiser 
and better policy than heretofore, when senti- 
ment, disposition, and habit held sway. Pas- 
sionately dedicated to the protection of the 
white race, Mr. Murphy asserts that this 
new leadership will pledge to the weakest 
and lowliest of every race the best chance 
which can be wrested from that fate which 
has bound us to a common soil. 





RICHARD STRAUSS AND THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


POPULAR interest in the musical genius 
and personality of Richard Strauss has 
been stimulated by the recent performance of 
the opera “Salome” in New York as it 
never could have been by innumerable criti- 
cal and controversial articles on the art of 
the composer. The drama of Oscar Wilde, 
treating as it does of Oriental passions of 
love and hate so daringly expressed as to 
make the non-critical mind forget the ex- 
quisite art of the !anguage, has been wedded 
to marvelously subtile music by the German 
composer, music which adds great power to 
the sensual appeal of the drama’s action. 
Whether wisely or not,—it is a matter of 
opinion and controversy,—the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York 
have forbidden the further presentation of 
“Salome” in that great auditorium. 

This incident has aroused a great deal of 
interest in the composer, Richard Strauss, 
and makes timely a descriptive and analytical 
article on the subject of Strauss and his 
music, which appears in a recent issue of the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift (Berlin). The 
writer, Mr. R. M. Breithaupt, in his prefa- 
tory remarks, asserts that the most significant 
thing about Strauss is that he is “still in 
process of development, in the full vigor of 


creation, and we cannot tell whither he will 
turn, what further fruits this wide-spread- 
ing, powerful tree may yet cast into our 
laps.” 

We quote below the concluding portion of 
the article, which summarizes the composer's 
achievement, and speaks of the possibilities of 
future musical developments. 


Where this music will lead and where Strauss 
will finally end we cannot say. We can only 
divine. The infinitely extended conception of 
tonality since Wagner (notice, for example, the 
wealth of the C major tonality of the prelude to 
Tristan and Isolde) will perhaps draw every- 
thing within the realm of its resolving force. 
With Strauss all generic contrasts of pitch ap- 
pear still quite naturally modified. Max Reger, 
however, is already working to resolve all exist- 
ing harmonic bases and to prepare a new cosmos 
(in the harmonic sense). It may be that the 
contours of the old classical forms will be still 
further obliterated. The modeling of the 
themes will grow fainter and fainter until every- 
thing will melt into a limitless film of shining, 
floating harmony. The eight-measure period as 
well as the sixteen-measure “sentence” appear 
already to most as nothing but a rigid formula. 
We prefer to-day the unconfined, the level. Per- 
haps the old motive will temporarily cease alto- 
gether and music really become an “endless 
melody”; musically. one spot of color. Gleam- 
ing plains, flaring lights, gaudy reflections, and 
grotesque play of color will dominate the time, 
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until once again the conqueror appears, the great 
painter and modeler, who will put an end to all 
this impotent effeminacy, and will oppose to all 
this coloring, solid values, positive thematic con- 
ceptions, daring invention, and inspired melo- 
dies. Music is for many to-day a purely instru- 
mental problem, and its instrumentation merely 
a sort of physical experimental science of the 
development and discovery of new acoustic phe- 
nomena. It will be years before we shall have 
worked our way through the instrumental prin- 
ciple and shall take up old treasures, for instance, 
Handel’s proud vocal power, once more. 


It must be admitted that we owe much to 
‘ the specifically peculiar gifts of Richard 
Strauss, the influence of which will make it- 
self felt in the future. One may even de- 
liberately declare: 

Strauss, too, was necessary. Not as necessary, 
it may well be, as Hector Berlioz, the father 
of modern instrumentation, but surely as neces- 
sary as countless artistic apparitions that must 
commonly be reckoned as transitions to the gen- 
eral great artistic development. Strauss has re- 


fined the color-scheme to an extraordinary de- ° 


gree. His instinct for the picturesque is unre- 
mittingly engaged in counteracting as far as pos- 
sible any differences which may still exist be- 
tween the various groups of instruments (string 
and wood instruments, brass wind-instruments, 
and instruments of percussion), in blending com- 
pletely the various types of sound with each 
other. In the art of the most delicate instru- 
mental transitions, in the treatment, for instance, 
of the groups of wood instruments and their 
mingling, in the creation of that modern, satis- 
fying coherent orchestral tone which strikes 
the ear like an adjustment of all the refractory 
phenomena of sound, he has, in reality, done 
perfect work. A song like Morgen, with the 
witchingly conceived nuns’ harmony, no one could 
instrument as he did. It has a melodiousness, a 
tonality, in short, a harmonious coloring which 
one cannot conceive could be more perfect. On 
the other hand, all his imitators and worshipers 
are genuine bunglers,—these modern would-be 
members of a guild appearing, indeed, as con- 
trasted with their leader, as might an honest 
whitewasher or house-pais ter as compared with 
a real artist. But this instrumentation is the 
measure of his capacity and his limit. In it we 
have a perfect reflection of the time.’ Further- 
more: we should be objective enough to ac- 
knowledge unreservedly that Richard Strauss 
has essentially enriched the style of characteriza- 
tion and revealed:to ,us new sides of the music 
of description and-representation. Whether this 
art, viewed from the esthetic and cultural stand- 
point, signifies anything really great and pro- 
found or perhaps even the regeneration of man- 
kind, the future and ‘history can alone determine. 
Certain it is that no art has ever been accounted 
great whose sole claim to admiration lay in its 
technique. Certain it is, besides, that where 
composition is, too rapid and too abundant, too 
little is or can be -experienced. We shall only 
then breathe anew and attain the basis for a new 
art when we shall succeed in restraining the 
limits of the formal and instrumental and learn 
once more to think and feel more vocally. For 
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From the Musical Couriem. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 


the intrinsic essence of music is vocal in its 
nature and will ever remain so. 


The Music of ‘‘ Salome.” 

One of the most courageous and _ incisive 
criticisms of the music of “ Salome” can be 
found in the following, from M7. Lawrence 
Gilman’s recent article in the North A meri- 
can Review. Admitting the brilliance of the 
composition, Mr. Gilman says: 


It is when one turns from the bewildering 
magnificence of its orchestral investure to a con- ' 
sideration of the actual substance of the music, 
the fundamental ideas which lie within the daz- 
zling instrumental envelope, that it is possible 
tc realize why, for many of his most determined 
admirers, this work marks a pathetic decline 
from the standard set by Strauss in his former 
achievements. dt-is not that the music*is ‘often 
cacophonic in the extreme, that its “ugliness” 
ranges from that which is merely harsh and‘un- 
lovely to that which is brutally and deliberately 
hideous; for we have not to learn anew, in these 
days of post-Wagnerian emancipation, -that a 
dramatic exigency justifies any possible musical 
means that will appropriately express it: to-day 
we cheerfully concede that, when a character in 
music-drama tells another character that “his 
body is like the body of a leper, like a plastered 
wall where vipers crawl. . . like a whited 
sepulchre, full of loathsome things,” the senti- 
ment may not be uttered in music of Mendels- 
sohnian sweetness and lucidity 
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MODEL TENEMENTS IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


"THE two great currents of Russian na- 

tional life, liberalism and reaction, are 
not limited to the political arena. Cropping 
out in every department of the social fabric 
one sees the same two forces in antithesis 
and strife. This fact accounts for the dense 
ignorance of the agricultural classes and the 
efforts of individuals and societies to en- 
lighten the peasants by ingenious floating agri- 
cultural schools and fairs; for the apparent 
indifference to disease and epidemics, and the 
appearance in the zemstvo physician’s library 
of the latest medical papers and the newest 
surgical instruments; for deep intellectual 
stagnation and sporadic manifestations of the 
broadest intellectual consciousness; for sup- 
pression of every liberal educational tendency 
and the most progressive educational propa- 
ganda at isolated points. ‘The same is true 


in the social work in the great cities. Con-- 


sequently, it is not surprising to find in St. 
Petersburg, the city where every. human right 
and liberty has been outraged, a recently or- 
ganized society the purpose of which is to 
provide the people with modern dwellings at 
a very low rent. This society has not only 
been formed, but it has already built several 
large tenements which the Tag (Berlin) 
considers model in every way. 


This German journal says that the Society 
for the Relief of House Famine has done ex- 
cellent work in the Russian capital, and that 
its efforts are receiving encouraging support, 


This society was formed some time ago, and 
its purpose is to provide cheap, comfortable liy- 
ing. quarters for workmen and poor persons. So 
far its work has consisted in the erection of 
five buildings which contain apartments "of two, 
three. and four rooms, including kitchen. In all, 
the five buildings contain fifty-nine two-room 
apartments, with rent ranging from $3.70 to $5 a 
month; ninety-nine three-room apartments, from 
$5.30 to $8.10 a month, and forty-two four-room 
apartments, from $7.70 to $10.60. The apart- 
ments are heated by steam, are well ventilated, 
and they contain in addition to the specified 
rooms a small antechamber, room for coal, cup- 
board for food, and water-closet. Moreover, 
there are fifty-four small rooms for bachelors 
and fifty-six similar rooms for single women, 
with the use of a common kitchen. The price 
of these last rooms ranges from $1.70 to $3.80 a 
month. 


The society, however, is no ordinary land- 
lord; for in case of the tenant’s death the 
family may remain in the apartment for two 
months, rent free, and a certain sum is con- 
tributed to the funeral expenses. This sum 
varies with the amount of rent paid. But 
this is not the end of the society’s benefac- 
tions. We quote further: 
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The plan of the association is not only to 
provide comfortable living quarters for its peo- 
ple but also to look after the physical. and 
intellectual progress of the younger members of 
the families. The society has, therefore, estab- 
lished a school in one of its buildings, and this 
school is attended every day by no less than 300 
children. Before the studies begin every child 
must submit to a vigorous douching, the washing 
of the boys being supervised by a male physician 
and that of the girls by a female physician. The 
same building also contains a library, reading 
and dining rooms, kindergarten, pharmacy, and 
other original adjuncts to an apartment house. 
The results so far have encouraged the company 
to go further. The plan is to begin operations 
on a large scale, and a house with furnished 
rooms at 30 to 38 cents a week has been started. 
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The association is a stock company, and a 
large proportion of the stock is held by the. 
official and prominent families of St. Peters- 
burg. The fact that the very persons who 
hold the stock are those in the front rank of 
the reaction forcibly emphasizes the remark- 
able contrasts of belief and action one meets 
in Russian social and political life. The 
Minister of the Interior subscribed to $50,- 
000 worth of the stock and placed $100,000 
at the disposition of the society under very 
favorable terms; the city of St. Petersburg 
holds $75,000 worth of the paper, and so 
the list might be extended, 


WHY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SHOULD UNDERSTAND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


A REAL national service will undoubtedly 

be rendered by the new quarterly re- 
view, the American Journal of International 
Law, published by the American Society of 
International Law, whose president is the 
Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State. The 
first number of this journal, which aims to 


cover the year 1906, has just appeared, al- 
though hereafter each number will deal with 
the three months immediately preceding the 
date of issue. This journal will be the only 
one of its kind published in the English lan- 


guage. ‘This first number contains articles 
and editorial comments of great service to 
the seeker for information on points of inter- 
national law. In addition to these articles 
there are departments, among them a chroni- 
cle of international events, a bibliography of 
public documents relating to international 
law, the judicial decisions involving ques- 
tions of international law, and, in the supple- 
ment, copies of all recent important interna- 
tional documents. ‘The magazine is issued 
by an editorial board, which includes, among 
other authorities on international relations, 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, of Columbia 
University; Dr. Theodore S$. Woolsey, of 
Yale; Hon. David J. Hill, American Min- 
ister to Holland, and Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. The 


managing editor is Mr. James Brown Scott, - 


of George Washington University. Some 
subjects considered in this first issue of the 
new quarterly are: “ International Respon- 
sibility to Corporate Bodies for Lives Lost 
by Outlawry,” by John W. Foster; “ Inter- 
Pational Law: Its Present and Future,” by 


John Bassett Moore; “ Dr. Francis Lieber’s 
Instructions for the Government of Armies 
in the Field,” by George B. Davis; “‘ The 
Calvo and Drago Doctrines,” by Amos S. 
Hershey; “Insurgency and _ International 
Maritime Law,” by George Grafton Wil- 
son; “The Doctrine of Continuous Voy- 
ages,” by Charles Burke Elliott; ‘‘ Notes on 
Sovereignty in a State,’ by Robert Lansing, 
and finally, a good deal of illuminating edi- 
torial comment on current topics of inter- 
national interest. 


SFCRETARY ROOT ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The chief reason for the existence of this 
new periodical,—the growing need of popu- 
lar understanding of international law,—is 
explained in a brief introductory article by 
Secretary Root. We cannot do better than 
to quote Mr. Root’s own words: 


Governments do not make war nowadays un- 
less assured of general and hearty support among 
their people; and it sometimes happens that gov- 
ernments are driven into war against their will 
by the pressure of strong popular feeling. It is 
not uncommon to see two governments striving 
in the most conciliatory and patient way to settle 
some matter of difference peaceably. while a 
large part of the people in both countries main- 
tain an uncompromising and belligerent attitude, 
insisting upon the extreme and uttermost view 
of their own rights in a way which, if it were to 
control national action, would render peaceable 
settlement impossible. 

One of the chief obstacles to the peaceable ad- 
justment of international controversies is the fact 
that the negotiator or arbitrator who yields any 
part of the extreme claims of his own country 
and concedes the reasonableness of any argument 
of the other side is quite likely to be violently 
condemned by great numbers of his own coun- 
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HUGO GROTIUS. 
(The founder of international law.) 


trymen who have never taken the pains to make 
themselves familiar with the merits of the con- 
troversy or have considered only the arguments 
on their own side. Sixty-four years have passed 
since the northeastern boundary between the 
United States and Canada was settled by the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842; yet to this 
day there are many people on our side of the 
line who condemn Mr. Webster for sacrificing 
our rights and many people on the Canadian side 
of the line who blame Lord Ashburton for sacri- 
ficing their rights, in that treaty. Both sets of 
objectors cannot be right; it seems a fair in- 
ference that neither of them is right; yet both 
Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton had to endure 
reproach and. obloquy as the price of agreeing 
upon a settlement which has been worth to the 
peace and prosperity of each country a thousan 
times as much as the value of all the territory 
that was in dispute. 

In the great business of settling international 
controversies without war, whether it be by ne- 
gotiation or arbitration, essential conditions are 
reasonableness and good temper; a willingness 
to recognize facts and to weigh arguments which 
make against one’s own country as well as those 
which make for one’s own country; and it is 
very important that in every country the people 
whom negotiators represent and to whom arbi- 
trators must return shall be able to consider 
the controversy and judge the action of their 
representatives in this instructed and reasonable 
way. 

One means to bring about this desirable condi- 
tion is to increase the general public knowledge 
of international rights and duties and to promote 
a popular habit of reading and thinking about in- 
ternational affairs. The more clearly the people 


cf a country understand their own international 
rights the less likely they are to take extreme 
and extravagant views of their rights and the 
less likely they are to be ready to fight for some- 
thing to which they are not really entitled. The 
more clearly and universally the -people of a 
country realize the international obligations and 
duties of their country, the less likely they will 
be to resent the just demands of other countries 
that those obligations and duties be observed, 
The more familiar the people of a country are 
with the rules and customs of self-restraint and 
courtesy between nations which long experience 
has shown to be indispensable for preserving the 
peace of the world, the greater will be the tend- 
ency to refrain from publicly discussing contro- 
versies with other countries in such a way as to 
hinder peaceful settlement by wounding sensi- 
bilities or arousing anger and prejudice on the 
other side. 

In every civil community it is necessary to 
have courts to determine rights and officers to 
compel observance of law; yet the true basis of 
the peace and order in which we live is not fear 
of the policeman; it is the self-restraint of the 
thousands of people who make up the commu- 
nity and their willingness to obey the law and 
regard the rights of others. The true basis of 
business is not the sheriff with a writ of execu- 
tion; it is the voluntary observance of the rules 
and obligations of business life which are uni- 
versally recognized as essential to business suc- 
cess. Just so while it is highly important to 
have controversies between nations settled by 
arbitration rather than by war, and the growth of 
sentiment in favor of that peaceable method of 
settlement is one of the great advances in civil- 
ization, to the credit of this generation, yet the 
true basis of peace among men is to be found in 
a just and considerate spirit among the people 
who rule our modern democracies, in their re- 
gard for the rights of other countries, and in 
their desire to be fair and kindly in the treat- 
ment of the subjects which give rise to inter- 
national controversies. 


Of course it cannot be expected that the 
whole body of any people will study inter- 
national law; but a sufficient number can 
readily become sufficiently familiar with it to 
lead and form public opinion in every com- 
munity upon all important international 
questions as they arise. 

The New York Sun says, in commenting 
on the new journal: 


The discussion of this question of Japanese 
rights under our treaties with her has served to 
emphasize in a striking way the necessity pointed 
out by Secretary Root in his article in the new 
American Journal of International Law for a 
popular understanding of international law and 
relations. , If the Japanese people as well as we 
ourselves had only been better acquainted with 
our internaticnal rights and duties and with the 
exact provisions of our mutual treaty relations 
much unnecessary and foolish talk would have 
been avoided. The incident points to the de- 
sirability of the publication of treaties and their 
understanding by the people of the countries 
interested. 
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JEREMIAH CURTIN, AMERICAN: SCHOLAR. 


JN the whole course 

of our national his- 
tory very few. Ameri- 
cans have attained such 
linguistic proficiency as 
did the late Jeremiah 
Curtin, best known as 
translator of Sienkie- 
wicze Mr. Curtin, 
who died at his home 
in Bristol, Vt., on De- 
cember 14 last, at the 
age of sixty-six, was 
born of Irish parent- 
age. He grew up ina 
little suburb of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and ob- 
tained his education 
only through many 
difficulties. He was not 
fitted for the rough 
work on his parents’ 
farm, but devoted him- 
self assiduously to 
study, particularly of 
languages. Much hard 
work and patience gave 
him entrance into Har- 
vard, from which he 
graduated in 1863. Al- 
most at once President 
Lincoln appointed him 
secretary of the legation 
at St. Petersburg. He 
was afterward. con- 
nected with the Smith- 
sonian Institution and 
with the Bureau of 
Ethnology. It is 
claimed that he knew 
seventy languages thor- 
oughly. At St. Peters- 
burg he met Sien- 
kiewicz, the~- Polish 
author, and they became fast friends. In- 
deed, it was the great Pole himself who sug- 
gested that Mr. Curtin undertake the trans- 
lation of his works. “ Pan Michael” was 
the first book undertaken. This was fol- 
lowed by “ With Fire and Sword” and 
“The Deluge.” Then came “Quo Vadis,” 
which made Mr, Curtin’s fame as a trans- 
lator, 

In an appreciative editorial article in Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine for February it is asserted 
that Curtin’s share in the proceeds of the sale 
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JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


(From a photograph taken in his library at Bristol, Vt., in December, 1905.) 


of “Quo Vadis” was $25,000. In a letter 
from the Polish author to his American trans- 
lator we find these complimentary references: 


I have read with diligent attention all the 
volumes of my works sent me (American edi- 
tion). I understand how great the difficulties 
were which you had to overcome, especially in 
translating the historical novels, the language of 
which is somewhat archiac in character. I ad- 
mire not only the sincere conscientiousness and 
accuracy, but also the skill, with which you did 
the work. Your countrymen will establish your 
merit better than I; as for me I can only 
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desire that you and no one else should translate 
all that I write. 


The writer of the article in Donahoe’s 
Magazine already referred to characterizes 
Mr. Curtin’s linguistic accomplishments as 
follows: 


Mr. Curtin was no ordinary translator; he was 
not merely an extraordinary linguist, but.a man 
at home in any part of the world. Familiar not 
merely with the-idiom of the Slavic tongue as 
written, but also with its various spoken dia- 
lects; his knowledge of the myths and folk-lore 
of many nations, his ethnological studies 


equipped him peculiarly for the task of transla- 
tor. 

In addition to the works of Sienkiewicz, 
Mr. Curtin translated the novels of Alexan- 
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der Slowacki and was the author himself of 
“Myths and Folk Tales of Ireland,” 
“Myths and Folk Tales of the Russians,” 
“Western Slavs and Magyars,” “ Hero 
Tales of Ireland,” “ Fairy Tales of Ireland,” 
and “ Creation Myths of Primitive America 
and Their Relation to the Religious and 
Mental History of Mankind.” At the time 
of his death he was completing a history of 
the Mongols. Mr. Curtin was a tireless 
worker, and in his translations he had the 
assistance of his wife. ‘Together they often 
produced fourteen pages at a sitting. His 
wife sometimes accompanied him on his jour- 
neys, and was with him when he made his 
visit to the Kurds. 


SOME FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE “PAN-AMERICAN 
DREAM.” 


W E have had pan-Germanism, pan- 
Slavism, pan-Islamism, and so 
forth, and finally pan-Americanism, which 
for some time has been making more noise 
than all the other ‘pans’ put together.” 
These are the words of a writer in the Jour- 
nal de Geneve (Geneva) who discusses the 
present status of the understanding between 
the United States and Latin-America, and 
also the possible dangers to Europe from 


such an alliance. 

What, asks this writer, is America’s idea 
ofthe meaning of “ pan-American,” and 
what is the American’s method of pan-Amer- 
icanizing ? 

The Pan-American Congress at Rio discussed 
questions of grave importance. The pan-Ger- 
mans waste breath in urging people to join them 
when the people urged by them are determined 
not to understand their meaning or to listen to 
their overtures. Pan-Germans force upon the 
objects of their ambition theories which prove 
nothing. The Americans are more practical. 
Their aim is to join all the states of America 
by strong bonds and at the same time to leave 
each state in full possession of its independence 
and its individuality. The American states are 
to cohere, and the means of accomplishment 
of such a cohesion was one of the questions 
submitted to the congress at Rio. The pan- 
American cohesion is to be based on the prin- 
ciple of arbitration of any differences that may 
arise between the states. With that idea in 
view the members of the congress considered 
the preparation of a code of international law 
making it possible to exert a common action 
to develop and to facilitate commercial rela- 
tions. They are to do all that is possible to 
make .America, North and South, a compact 
unit. The initiative is to belong to the United 


States, which will direct the general movement, 
but so delicately as to avoid exciting the sus- 
ceptibilities of Latin-America. As the delegates 
to the congress at Rio represented 140,000,000 
people, it must be said that the younger Amer- 
icas have accepted the pan-American idea. 


A little more than a century ago the en- 
tire western world of America belonged to 
Europe. The United States, this writer re- 
minds us, was the first to free itself from 
foreign dominion. It applied the principle 
established some time later on by President 
Monroe: “ America for the Americans.” 


The Spanish colonies were not slow in follow- 
ing the example of the United States. In 1822, 
Bolivar, who had crossed the Colombia and invited 
the ‘South to form an alliance and follow the 
example of the United States, saw, as dreamers 
see in dreams, the South and the North joined 
in one single federation. Bolivar was far ahead 
of his time, and he did not succeed even in 
joining the states of Spanish-America. They 
quarreled all through the last century. Now the 
Americans of the Tosti have taken up Bolivar’s 
idea and presented it under a far more practical 
form, a form far easier to realize. 


The first pan-American conference was 
held in Washington, in 1889. The second 
was held in Mexico, in 1901. The only ap- 
preciable result of those two meetings was 
what may be called the first organ of Greater 
America,—an. office at Washington. In the 
beginning the South American republics 
were suspicious of the motives of the United 
States. But the United States has gone far 


. toward dissipating such fears. The Ameri- 


cans of the South have seen the beneficial ef- 
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THE WISE ONES FOLLOWING THE STAR OF THE NORTH. 


(Brazil, Argentina, and Chile following the commercial star of the American Hemisphere—Uncle Sam.) 
—From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Ayres). : 


fects of close alliance with the great republic 
of the North. 


They saw it when, during the Venezuelan af- 
fair, the United States stood with arms out- 
stretched between her young southern sister and 
the most powerful nations of the world. One 
of the chief propositions submitted to the con- 
gress at Rio by Sefior Drago appeared to have 
been inspired by the adventures of President 
Castro.” That proposition tended to expand the 
Monroe Doctrine so that it would not only for- 
bid European powers to acquire territory in 
America, but forbid Europe to use force for 
the recovery of just debts by the New World 
and owing either to the countries of the Old 
World or to private individuals of the same. 
Until now Europe has recovered her dues by 
internationally legal measures enacted by means 
of warships and cannon. At the Rio conference 
Sefior Drago arose to oppose such forms of 
redress, and he found means to convince the 
commission intrusted with the examination of 
his nlan that it is the duty of the commission to 
submit the question to the next congress at The 
Hague. 

So far, says this writer, there is no cause 
for anxiety. But when Europe is consider- 
ing the matter there is one thing that should 
be well weighed by serious opinion. America 
may still be very far from forming a conti- 
nental confederation, but this much is certain: 
she has very easily, and very quietly, accom- 
plished the formation of a defensive alliance 
which, in time, may become more and more 


aggressive and more and more all-conquer- 
ing. It ought not to be forgotten that, as 
yet, America does not wholly belong to the 
Americans. Spain was driven from her last 
intrenchments several years ago, but Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and Denmark still 
hold more or less territory in America, and 
none of those powers is in position to make a 
defense against a pan-American coalition. 


A Voice from Mexico. 


Our relations with South America as in- 
fluenced by the recent Pan-American Con- 
gress at Rio Janeiro are the subject of an 
article by Sefior Alberto Nin Frias in a late 
number of the Mexican Revista Positiva. 
The writer, after briefly noting the present 
political grouping in Europe, asks: “ Is 
America on the point of adopting a similar 
policy? Has the hour of unhappy rivalries 
already sounded? If this be the case, then 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere will 
be arrested in their economic development, 
since everything will be subordinated to the 
pursuit of selfish political aims.” Sefior 
Frias proceeds: 

The most marked tendency in the world’s po- 
litical development is toward the formation of 
great unities, such as the yellow races, the 


states of Europe, and those of the Western 
Hemisphere. We should have been better 
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pleased if Brazilian diplomacy had worked for 
a perfect Latin-American accord and had been 
able to offer a united southern continent as an 
ally to the United States. This eminently desir- 
able action would have been more characteristic 
of Brazil, that land of subtle diplomats and vast 
capabilities. She has chosen, however, to work 
in a different direction, and we believe that she 
will repent of this in the course of time. It is 
not the ‘cohesion and unity of South America 
that have been manifested to the United States, 
but rather its dissensions. With the help of 
Brazil the Monroe Doctrine may soon mean 
peace for Latin-America at the expense of dic- 
tation and intervention by the cabinet at Wash- 
ington. 


Sefor Frias urges the different South: 


American states to take up the task of diffus- 
ing correct information in regard to their 
resources and capabilities. He believes that 
the Argentine Republic, on account of its 
climate, the fertility of its soil, and the rapid- 
ity of its growth, is destined to occupy a place 
in South America analogous to that occupied 
by the United States in North America, and 
he also calls attention to the fact that the 
importations from the United States to Ar- 
gentina are increasing in a gréater ratio than 
are those to Brazil. Passing to more general 
considerations, Sefior Frias says: 
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North and South America will first become 
great for the Americans and later for the world, 
but this end will never be attained by placing 
obstacles in the way of our commercial relations 
with the Old World. Our debt to Europe is 
not yet paid; we still need the vigorous blood 
of her sons; if the United States can dispense 
with the Old World we cannot do so, and for 
this reason the most advantageous international 
policy for Latin-America is one that strives for 
the unity and accord of the Latin-American 
countries, for a sincere friendship and sympathy 
with the United States, and, lastly, for good 
commercial and diplomatic relations with 
Europe. We of Latin-America find ourselyes 
in the full effervescence of exuberant youth, and 
in this period anything is injurious that inter- 
feres with the two great physiological functions: 
growth and assimilation. This view. must be 
recognized as at once true, reasonable, and ad- 
mirable, if tested by common sense, history, jus- 
tice, and even by public opinion in the United 
States, for that great and practical country has 
a proper esteem for rectitude, self-respect, cour- 
age and strength of will. 


Sefior Frias concludes with a warm tribute , 
to Secretary Root, whom he considers to be 
“one of those agents in the development of 
mankind who arise from time to time for the 
realization of great and imperishable benefits 
for humanity.” 





KING PETER. AND SERVIAN DISCONTENT. 


KING PETER’S reign in Servia has not 


been a happy one. Scorned by the 
great powers of Europe, dubbed regicide by 
the world in general, enslaved by the mur- 
derers of Alexander and Draga, the first days 
of his rule were indeed troubled ones. Later 
he has had on his hands the Austrian customs 
war, the mad follies of the Crown Prince, 
the disputes over allowances for the royal 
family, the munitions and loan controversy, 
and grave political discord. The latest news 
from Servia has been of no equivocal kind, 
and it seems fairly certain that Peter of Ser- 
via will soon be a name of the past. There 
is also good reason to believe that this Servian 
ruler will again take up his residence in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The press reports of Servian conditions 
have been somewhat meager. The fact of 
discontent has been shown, but not the rea- 
sons for this discontent. ‘This deficiency is 
now made good, however, by the Servian 
correspondent of the Corriere della Sera 
(Milan), who discusses in a recent letter to 
his paper the entire situation. He says: 

Servia is torn with strife and discord. Poli- 





ticians, workmen, officials, students, all feel that 
something is in the air and they are anxiously 
awaiting coming events. Each of these classes 
stands for a different political party, but they 
are all united in their discontent with the pres- 
ent régime, and they are all desirous of a change 
of some kind. The people speak publicly of their 
feeling, and the press is equally free. And al- 
though the papers are frequently seized by the 
police they are no less regularly acquitted by the 
courts. Of the political parties the Nationalists 
are the most bitter enemies of the King and the 
government. This party openly deplores the 
change in dynasties, and it asserts that the King 
and his government are absolutely impotent and 
in reality nothing more than political cliques. 
Next comes the little group of the Progressives, 
captained by the famous Marinkovic. This party 
enjoyed the favor of King Alexander, and it 
naturally waged war against the new régime 
from the first. Then we have the Independent 
Radicals, led by Liuha Stoianovic. These men 
cannot pardon the King for having scorned them 
when they had the balance of. power in the 
Skupschtina (Parliament) and for having called 
Pasic to the Premier’s chair. For Pasic, they 
claim, has done nothing more nor less than what 
they were about to do, 


With these political groups must be united 
the Socialists, under the leadership of Capee- 
vic, who are opposed to everything,—the 
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throne, the dynasty, the munitions, the loan. 
And, finally, Servia, like all the Balkan 
states, must take into account the students. 


These men are perhaps more disorderly at Bel- 
grade than elsewhere, and they do not hesitate 
to vote violent resolutions against the King and 
government and then carry these resolutions 
through the streets. Moreover, we must add to 
all of these discontented classes the soldiers and 
oficers. Ordinarily the army is divided into 
two camps, but now it is united in its common 
hatred of the present dynasty. One side, the so- 
called anti-conspirators, sees in King Peter the 
protector of its enemies; the other, the men who 
killed Alexandra and Draga, cannot pardon the 
King for allowing himself to be guided by the 
radicals and for having given them control. 


All of these men,—conspirators and anti- 
conspirators, Radicals, Nationalists, Social- 
ists,—stand in awe of the Crown Prince. 
They ask: “ What will become of us when 
King Peter dies?” And all, thinking of the 
Crown Prince, paint the future in the dark- 
est hues, 

In fine, the elements which are usually sep- 


arated by the widest possible gulfs are now’ 


united by the one conviction that the King, for 
one reason or another, is the real cause of their 
discontent, and that if the King had so willed 
there would have been no Pasic, no. loan, no 
munitions, no customs duel, no economic crisis. 
This is the sum of ‘the present situation in 
Servia. But, in concluding, we must not over- 
look the hordes of peasants who were favorable 
to the new régime at first. 
with Austria, however, has turned the tide 
against the King, and now the peasant classes 
are his bitterest enemies. 


A Shaky Foreign Policy. 


Vienna journals, which have for some time 
past been carrying on a violent campaign 
against Servia and the Karageorgevitch fam- 
ily, publish a series of announcements with 
the manifest object of representing the situa- 
ion in Servia to be hopelessly distracted, and 
the country to be on the eve of important 
changes. Some of these stories center round 
M. Mijatovitch, the former Servian Minis- 
ter in London, who, it is stated, will shortly 
be tried and condemned for high treason on 
account of alleged anti-dynastic intrigues, 
and particularly of efforts to place a member 
of the British royal family on the throne 
of Servia. Whatever cliques inside or out- 
side Servia may imagine themselves to have 
an interest in propagating pernicious non- 
sense of this kind would do well to remem- 
ber, declares the London Times, that British 
Princes are not in the habit of being candi- 
dates for shaky thrones from which a prede- 
cessor may have been summarily or even 
bloodily removed. 


The customs war ° 

















KING PETER OF SsERVIA. 
(Who, it is reported, intends to abdicate when the 
Servian Parliament meets next fall.) 


The relations between Servia and Bul- 
garia have lately been somewhat strained on 
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account of the hostile tone adopted by the 
Bulgarian Press. Servian organs of some 
standing are discussing the probabilities of a 
war with Bulgaria, declaring that such a 
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war would be disastrous to both countries, 
and would only benefit a third Power to 
whose interest it is that the two nations 
should be on bad terms. ; ; 





SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND INSTRUCTION. 


“T[ WENTY-F IVE years ago education 

was forced upon a pupil by a breathing- 
in process that crammed and expanded him; 
to-day it is urged that the school should be a 
social institution, and should unfold from 
within the spiritual life of the pupil. This, 
of course, would revolutionize the present 
system of school organization. Education is 
still individualistic. The class is an aggre- 
gate individual, and teachers aim to bring 
together children as nearly alike as possible. 
No helpful relations are established among 
pupils or between them and the teacher; mu- 
tual assistance is prohibited, and the teacher 
is a sentinel to prevent it. This, according 
to enlightened opinion, is wrong. ‘The great- 
est need in life to-day is a spirit of helpful- 
ness, and in the schoolroom should it first 
find root. The child is by nature a helper 
and a help-seeker, and the tendency should 
be unfolded, not pruned. The kindergarten 
illustrates. this; every other department of 
education, from the elementary school to the 
university, denies it and so subordinates the 
social qualities of pupils. 

In a paper read before the Social Educa- 
tion Congress in Boston last November, and 
published in the February Popular Science 
Monthly, the late Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman 
advocated the reorganization of our school 
system as a social institution. Our student 
bodies show no disposition to organize for 
any public end or for any great purpose. 
This is an “ enormous moral loss to society,” 
for the forces of youth are not engaged in 
upbuilding our social and national life. “ An 
educational activity,” said. he, “is one which 
expresses itself through some helpful work. 
It is rooted in the fact that every child is a 
born worker and a lover of work. To work, 
to do things, to bring about results, usefur 
and beautiful, is just as natural as it is for 
him to breathe the air. There are no lazy 
children, naturally.” Nevertheless, educa- 
tion is not entirely a matter of tasks. This 
social idea rejects arbitrary imposition and 
would establish new conditions by challeng- 
ing ‘“ personal initiative.” The present sys- 
tem looks to “ attainment,” and mistakes for 


’ 


“training and discipline” a so-called volun- 
tary attention to stare ox-like. at matters dis- 
agreeable, uninteresting, -or unintelligible. 
‘The new idea would discipline the mind of 
the pupil to follow up from premise to con- 
clusion something which mightily interests 
him, and so stimulate inquiry. The present 
system is satisfied with a state of mind thar 
is “quietly receptive” and offers. no scope 
for creative intelligence, in either thought or - 
deed, because it is modeled on a belief thar 
pupils are imitators and not creators. This 
the new idea would revolutionize. To be 
educative the dominant note of a school must 
be creative, is the essence of its teaching. 

Art is born in a new creation and “ every 
creative activity will have its artistic aspect.” 
Such teaching transforms the individual and 
gives him a developed personality. Imitation 
is a training in conformity and holds the cre- 
ative instincts in abeyance. “To sum up, 
therefore,” said Professor Jackman, “ the re- 
sources of the school which the teacher may 
utilize in the development of a social organ- 
ism, we have, on the part of the pupils, (1) 
a natural spirit of helpfulness; (2) an inborn 
love of work; (3) a desire to take the initia- 
tive; (4): an ambition for creative work, and 
(5) an alertness of mind toward public 
needs. Upon these foundation-stones the 
social structure must be reared.” To develop 
these qualities, class exercises must keep in 
the forefront matters of public interest and 
give freedom. to each individual who thinks 
and works for the common welfare. ‘The 
present system of grading “aims at a certain 
dead level of uniformity in three things,— . 
namely, age, knowledge, and-skill.” This 
retards progress’and fosters selfishness. Un--. 
der it pupils exert themselves to excel; under 
the new method, to help each: other! In 
school, as well as out, the principle should 
be established that no one can live unto him- 
self alone. Work that demands co-operation 
should be permitted, for “that is the su- 
preme fact in democracy.” 

Schools based on this community life re- 
quire teachers of a new type. ‘“ The greatest 
need of the schools is teachers who have the 
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power to reach the public mind. The power 
to teach the children will be taken for 
granted.” “Field work” in the community 
at large, study of its daily needs, and actual 
participation therein are the equipments of 
the new teacher. The school must serve the 
community more directly, and the community 
must more freely open up to the school. 
Training schools of the “cloister” type 
must yield to those based on the “ social set- 
tlement,” and the ideas of the teacher must 
resemble those of the settlement worker. The 
school should attract all classes for study as 
the library does all for reading, and should 
be kept open to suit the public convenience. 
Teachers should be trained “in the science 
and art of working with people,” and should 
lead in debating questions relating to human 
welfare, so that, by active participation in 
public affairs, they can keep in proper train- 
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ing for the task of teaching people’s children. 
The article concludes: 


The coming era of education will be marked, 
not by its material resources, but by its teachers. 
Our schoolhouses are good enough; now let 
there be trained teachers; then we shall have 
schools. Such teachers will be equipped, of 
course, with knowledge, but above all they will 
be trained in discernment,—in the power to see 
and appreciate the fundamental things of human 
growth and in its output of character. They too 
must work with the children, not alone for them, 
and be creative; to create they too must be free. 
The present system that grinds and chafes at 
every move was developed under archaic ideals; 
it has become antiquated and in large measure 
useless. The organization of the schools must 
grow out of the professional necessities of the 
teachers, the greatest of which is that even the 
poorest shall be free to put the best of himself 
into his work. Under such conditions every 
teacher and every child will become a positive 
creative moral force in the upbuilding of the 
social structure. 





TEACHING IDEALS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


MARY progressive educators and others 
interested in national and foreign edu- 
cational systems and conditions are loudly 
complaining of the existing American method 
as revealed in university, college, and public 
school work, and the actual results it pro- 
duces. It is declared that, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, confidence in things 
as they are has fallen away. Education 
“has become an absorbing theme for more 
of the intelligent minds outside of the teach- 
ing profession than ever before; hence higher 
standards have been set.” : 

Allen Harmon Carpenter (writing in 
the Bookman), says: 

Less than twenty-five years have passed since 
Mark Hopkins, Thomas Arnold, Louis Agassiz, 
Benjamin Jowett, and James McCosh were 
prominent before the world, not merely as teach- 
ers, but as men of influence and power. De- 
spite the preparation and specialization of the 
instructor of to-day there seems to be a singular 
scarcity of such names. Connecting with this 
fact the wide separation of student and teacher, 
we may well feel that present-day ideals are far 
different from the past. These conditions lead 
us to question the character of our teachers and 
to ask if they have retrograded or advanced; if 
their influence approaches or equals that of the 
old-time instructor ? 

Mr. Carpenter deals largely in his article 
with institutions devoted to the higher learn- 
ing and emphasizes the apparent and actual 
lack of human sympathy to-day between uni- 
versity and college students and those to 


whom they should and do look for guidance 
and instruction. It is pointed out that, for- 
merly, the teacher and the preacher were 
closely allied “and, in fact, were often one 
and the same.” ‘Thus students not only 
learned Greek and Latin but moral truths, 
inculcating the code of a noble manhood. 
Notwithstanding the fact that dogma some- 
times interfered with a broad Christian 
view, the heads of universities and colleges, 
as clergymen, won the reverence and regard 
“so sadly lacking in most modern class- 
rooms.” 


However narrow and dogmatic the early 
teacher may have been, he possessed great 
wealth of knowledge as regards men. He ap- 
preciated the questionings of the boy’s heart, 
the desire for sympathy, the need for encourage- 
ment, and the longing for companionship with 
those of greater knowledge. Truly did the in- 
structor of old respond to these wants, and 
nobly did he endeavor to satisfy them. He drew 
his students about him and gave freely of the 
humble hospitality of his home: The result has. 
been that the world has looked up to and ad- 
mired these men for their nobility of character 
and their great sympathy with the student class. 
It is said that Jowett habitually gathered at his 
home for Sunday tea a group of his students, 
who spent the evening in friendly discourse. 


Referring to the present and growing ten- 
dency toward employment of specialists at 
our seats of learning, the writer regrets that 
men now seek deeply into the minutie of 
some limited field “and all too often lose 
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sight of outside interests, save as they touch 
their one ‘ism.’” Loss of influence among 
their pupils is assumed to be the net result 
of this too close concentration on a certain 
subject or group of subjects. The question 
of pay for instructors is touched upon. 


Has not this intense devotion to purely scien- 
tific problems been accompanied oftentimes by a 
selfishness and commercialism that is deplorable? 
It is only too true that the teaching profession 
is underpaid in proportion to the training re- 
quired in preparation. There seems to be a 
constant attempt to get a decrease of teaching 
hours with an increase of salary, in order that 
a man may devote himself to research, while the 
classroom work is in many instances piled upon 
the younger instructors, who often do the hard- 
est work and receive the least pay. The result 
is that the overworked instructor has no time 
to give to the care of the student beyond the con- 
fines of the classroom, while the professor is 
too deeply engrossed in his individual work to 
pay any attention to him. Research may win the 
seeker great renown and may thoroughly demon- 
strate his title as scholar; but in the meantime 
the student is left to his own devices, and the 
separation between the two becomes complete. 
The student finds ready consolation among his 
mates, and together they blame the professor as 
a narrow-minded person. 


‘“*Education and the Larger Life.’’ 


Another phase of the educational-reform 
movement is treated of in C. Hanford Hen- 
derson’s new book, “ Education and the 
Larger Life,” recently reviewed in the 
Craftsman. Mr. Henderson, the editor 


points out, has a theory as to the manner in’ 


which education can be so applied in Amer- 
ica as best to further the progress of civili- 
zation. 


Throughout the whole inquiry he deals with 
causes rather than with effects, regarding civil- 
ization as a force, a progressive idea expressing 
itself as a social environment, and education as 
an inner experience, a practical process for the 
nutrition and growth of the civilization idea, 
rather than as the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Regarding experience as the only road to 
truth, and the inherent consistency of all experi- 
ence as the foundation of our present civiliza- 
tion,. Mr. Henderson places special emphasis 
upon’ the necessity of constantly enlarging ex- 
perience in the conduct of the individual and 
social life; of recognizing the common element 
in human events; of gathering these elements 
into a distinct philosophy, with a care that the 
philosophy flowers into performance. Educa- 
tion, he declares, rests upon this principle of 
the uniformity of experience, and is a definite 
process, quite as definite as the other sciences of 
experience,—not a jumble of different methods 
of school-keeping as advocated by rival masters, 
but a rigid application of the principle of cause 
and effect. 
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The writer, in the excerpt given above, 
lays stress on the necessity for closer contact 
between scholar and teacher,—the greater 
‘“ humanizing’’ of the teacher’s occupation, 
Mr. Henderson would have yet another at- 
tribute placed to the instructor’s credit. 


To be an educator is not, then, to be a man 
merely conversant with the customs and con- 
ventionalities of the schoolroom. It is to be a 
man with a defensible soctal creed. To be a 
practical educator, a teacher, is to add to this 
the power to carry such a social creed into 
effect. Unless we are courageous enough and 
skillful enough to work back to this firm ground, 
the philosophic idea, we can have no assured 
position on any question of human import, and 
surely nothing to say about education that will 
be at all worth saying. 


How Poetry Should Be Taught. 


Still another phase of the educational re- 
form movement is dealt with by Jeanette © 
Marks, associate professor of English litera- 
ture at Mount Holyoke College, in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly. Her theme is 
“On Teaching Poetry in American 
Schools,” and her contention is that “ poetry 
as it js taught to most students is biography 
or history; it is not literature.” 


The teaching of poetry is like any other gift. 
music, painting, poetry itself; it has in it the 
seminal genius of life. The true lover or the 
true teacher of poetry possesses in the main the 
same qualities of heart and mind that the poet 
has, without his power of poetical expression; 
he has an appreciation of the musical qualities 
of poetry, a love of sound for sound’s sake; he 
has imagination with the power to supply detail 
and re-create for himself the poet’s picture or 
conception,—no person with imagination at a 
minimum can hope to teach poetry; he has emo- 
tional responsiveness, sympathy not only with 
the moods of the poet, but with every kind of 
human experience and with nature animate and 
inanimate, and reverence for that which is noble, 
right and good; he has wide and broadminded 
interest in all classes of society, desire for the 
knowledge of spiritual truth and the significance 
of life; and he has capacity for sustained 
thought. 


The waiter, while pointing out defects in 
the present plan of poetry-teaching does not 
forget to prescribe a practical remedy. 


There are several ways in which the teaching 
of poetry might be bettered. The first is seem- 
ingly a very simple one; frequent reading aloud 
to the class by a teacher who is able to read. 
poetry and who mistakes it neither for seesaw 
nor for prose; on the other hand, practice on 
the part of the students. The teacher of music, 
the teacher of singing, have been specially 
trained; why should not the teacher of poctry, 
which requires a fine gift of music, also be 
trained? 
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EX-HINDU SOLDIERS AT VICTORIA, B. C. 


CANADA’S NEW IMMIGRANT. 


[| MMIGRATION is as vexing a problem 

to British Columbia as it is to the United 
States. Having excluded the Chinese and 
Japanese by an increased Dominion head tax, 
that province is now confronted with a 
human influx from India. Since Hindus are 
British subjects the problem is one of increas- 
ing difficulty. ‘These newcomers are Sikhs, 
or lower-class Hindus, with no definite aim, 
and restricted in their employment or labor 
by “caste,” which is of four shades: Beh- 
mins, or sacerdotal order; Kshatriyas, sol- 
diers and rulers; Sudras, laborers; and Par- 
iahs, outcasts. 

The Canadian arrivals belong to the 
Kshatriyas and Sudras. The prohibitions of 
their sects, unless surrendered, will unfit 
them for service in Canada. They must do 
their own cooking, or partake only of food 
ccoked by members of their own caste ; differ- 
ent castes cannot work together, nor can one 
be the agent of the other. Even where em- 
ployed in any number, at present their work 
is not the equal of the Orientals’. In trade 
and domestic knowledge they are sadly de- 
ficient, and are unfit physically for laborious 
pursuits. They are tall, slender, and gaunt, 
poorly clad, poorly fed, and poorly housed. 
In a shack in Vancouver, at one time occu- 
pied by a family of two parents and twelve 


children, notoriously insufficient for their~ 


wants, seventy Hindus find lodging! Six 
times, heretofore, the health authorities have 
ejected families from this hovel because it 
was overcrowded. Six persons is its full 
complement! Here, like sardines in a box, 
these destitutes are cooped, and occasionally 
relieve their monotony by sanguinary con- 
tests, in which blood flows like water. 

More than 2500 arrived in British Colum- 
bia during 1906, and public opinion is de- 
cidedly against them. Writing in the Ca- 
nadian Magazine for February, Mr. J. Bar- 
clay Williams, a Canadian, outlines this situ- 
ation in a pessimistic fashion, and reaches 
the conclusion that the Sikh is useless to 
Canada, that he will become eventually a 
burden to the Dominion Government, and 
suggests that the Indian Government be ad- 
vised of the unfortunate lot of its subjects 
now on Canadian soil. He closes thus: 
“ That the time is not far distant when the 
Sikh will retrace his steps is the popular be- 
lief, as it only needs the necessary cost of 
transportation to iaduce him to do so.” 

Mr. Saint N. Sing, a native of India, pre- 
sents the ‘obverse view. ‘Quoting the late 
Queen Victoria to the effect that the Hindu 
is “amiable, well-bred, intelligent, and de- 
voted,” he denounces the treatment of the 
Hindu immigrants in British Columbia as 
“ disgraceful,” and the result of an “ ex- 
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treme spirit of hostility.” - The causes of of Mr. Williams’ views. He claims that the * 
this immigration, the conditions of the Hif- Sikhs are “ tall, broad-shouldered, and deep-. - 


dus, their habits and characteristics, as well, .winded; -muscular and -robust,—men who, 
as their future prospects in British Colum-*can patiently jut up with a hard, struggling} 
bia, Mr. Sing claims, “have been grossly tough ‘life:” This certainly joins issuezwith! 
misrepresented or utterly misunderstood.” Mr. Williams’ summary. * Their quick ‘per- 
“The discussion of the subject by the press “ception .and ‘bright ; intelligence: make them 
and public of the Pacific coast of Canada the:péer‘of “any immigrants that have ever 
has been not only frantically furious,” says entered: :British Columbia from the Pacific 
he, “‘ but it has been-characterized also with coastal: towns or drifted from the eastern 
the densest ignorance about the lives, habits, parts of Canada.” In morals and abstemi- 
and influence of the East Indian immigrants ousness they hold their own, and he trium- 


in particular, and about the present condi- phantly points out that the police-court rec. 
ords in British Columbia have yet to contain- 


tions in modern India in general.” . 
Ascribing as the cause of their arrival a the. first conviction of a Hindu. The cli- 


desire to obtain higher wages and better op-- matic change, he contends, will not affect 
portunities for a livelihood than Hindustan them; and coming from the Afghan border, 
affords, he claims the “ overcrowding” and where caste is construed liberally, he believes 
poor housing ofthe Hindus in Vancouver they will not bé-hampered by its regulations. 
are-due to an insufficiency in houses for that ~The indiscriminate villification of . the 
city’s rapid growth. Then, quoting Dr. Hindus he charges to “ flamboyant and in- 
Alexander S. Munro, the Dominion Immi- flammatory yellow emanations from the mor- 
gration Inspector at Vancouver: “It is a bidly rabid press organs of Vancouver and 
shame these Hindus are treated as they have Victoria.” ‘This hostility is, however, only 
been. They all have money in their pockets sectional, and that it should exist at all is 
to pay for whatever they get, but the trouble incomprehensible to him in view of the fact 
is they can’t get it.” He emphatically adds: that Hindus and Canadians alike are sup- 
“Yes, the trouble is, ‘they can’t get it.’” porters of the same empire. Despite the 
Continuing, he applauds their courage in hardships and difficulties which they are now 
overcoming “that East Indian fiend of facing, he believes they will succeed in con- 
fiends,”’—caste,—and says those who are quering them. He thus concludes: 


, in Britis i i ) é nag te e 
wera itish Columbia have united t Meanwhile these immigrants supply additional 





establish co-operative houses, to supply the 
acute wants of the newly arrived and unem- 
ployed immigrant. This goes to prove that 
their ideas have passed the chaotic stage, and 
are now materializing. As to Hindu cleanli- 
ness, he adds, that is proverbial. 

His spirited defence is the very antithesis 


cords to cement the union of the respective 
countries of the empire, and supply the link 
which will make these members of the same 
empire take more than passing interest in the 
successes and problems of one another. Let every 
one wish that Canada be for the Canadians and 
India for the East Indians,—but not at the sacri- 
fice of imperial ties. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF LATENT LIFE. 


AFTER quoting the case of some frogs re- 

turning to life after having been solidly 
frozen in ice for several days, and that men- 
tioned by Sir John Franklin, of a carp gayly 
floundering about upon being thawed out, 
after having been frozen stiff and apparently 
lifeless for thirty-six hours, a writer in the 
Dutch monthly, Vragen van den Dag, says: 


The physiologist Raoul Pictet subjected fish 
to a temperature of — 15 degrees, and they sur- 
vived. They perished only when the tempera- 
ture was lowered to — 20 degrees. Frogs, how- 
ever, survived after being subjected to a cold of — 
28 degrees; while centipedes could not be killed 
even at 50 degrees below zero, and snails could 


sustain a temperature of — 62 degrees. Then 
the experiments were extended to bacteria. Why 
these should have even a tougher life than all 
other living creatures is in itself incomprehensible. 
In our medical practice it would be highly de- 
sirable if the activity of these infinitesimal crea- 
tures could easily be checked by a low tempera- 
ture. The opposite, however, was, alas! proven 
to be true. 


In Pictet’s.“ really hellish machines of be- 
numbing cold ” it was impossible to destroy 
the life of bacteria even at — 200 degrees. 
The results of his experiments, however, were 
called in question, whereupon Macfadyen 
repeated them. 
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He put the bacteria of splenitis into liquid air 
at — 190 degrees and they lived. He kept them 
an entire week in this temperature: they still 
lived. A luminous bacterium ceased to be lumi- 
nous as long as it was subjected to this extreme 
cold; but as soon as this was diminished it in- 
stantly began to glow again. And now by means 
of liquid hydrogen a temperature of — 252 de- 
grees Reaumur was obtained. Yet, after an ex- 
jstence of ten hours in this inverted hell, the 
bacilli were still alive. The physicist’s ability 
to produce cold was exhausted; but the ability 
of life to sustain cold had evidently not yet 
reached its limit. 


In wooden gutters and the bark of trees 
dwell many animalcules, such as the rotifers, 
or wheel-animalcules, which belong to the 
class of worms; the bean animalcules, which 
are related to the spiders. ‘These stand far 
above the bacilli in development. When the 
water about these creatures dries up they be- 
come still and sluggish, and their entire skin 
becomes full of wrinkles. No creature can 
become more completely mummified. All 
outward appearance of life ceases, till at last 
there seems to lie in its place nothing but a 
motionless particle of dust. The wind treats 
it like all other dust, driving it hither and 
thither, carrying it far away, till it once more 
reaches some moist spot. 


So these very minute rotifers may be blown 
about for years without any injury to them 
whatever. It is with them as: with the seven 
sleepers in the legend: sleeping they survive the 
times in which the generations of their waking 
kindred in many successive series have con- 
stantly replaced each other. For how many 
years? In the case of plants it has been de- 
termined by a mere accident how long such a 
sterile sleep may last. In the days of the old 
grand master of botany, Linnzus, some mosses 
were laid in a thoroughly clean herbarium, of 
course, properly desiccated, pressed, and re- 
garded as entirely dead. But the seed, the spore- 
matter, of these mosses was not dead. This, 
also was only sunk into a deep sleep because of 
the drouth. A hundred years afterward a great- 
grandson took the tiny plants from between the 
sheets in the herbarium, moistened the dusty 
substance, and obtained new mosses from them. 


That grains of wheat taken from the 
Egyptian pyramids germinated again is mere- 
ly a fable; and the story of withered turtles, 
immurred in rocks for millions of years, com- 
ing to life again is pure nonsense. The ex- 
periments with desiccated plant-seeds have, 
however, fully established one fact,—the 
marvelous one that the living creatures 
in that condition do not breathe at all. 


The celebrated physiologist, Koch, put dried 
seeds into a glass tube from which the air 
had been exhausted by an air-pump, and which 
then was hermetically sealed by the fusing to- 
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gether of the open end of the tube. In this con- 
dition the tubes were left for several months. 
When opened again there was not the least quan- 
tity of used or expirated air in the tubes. Never- 
theless, the seeds when sown germinated and 
produced perfect plants. They might just as well 
have been lying in this apparent death-sleep 
somewhere on the airless moon as on earth. 

This same latent, persisting life-power may 
be observed in the hibernating animals. Each 
year the guinea pig and hedgehog pass the 
winter in a long, unbroken sleep, their life- 
preserver during the “ ice-period ” of the re- 
gion where they belong. The hedgehog pro- 
vides himself inward subsistence during this 
winter-sleep in a very singular manner. 

He gathers in the region of the neck and 
shoulders a lump of brown fatty tissue, long 
erroneously regarded as a special fat-gland. This 
fat the body of the animal slowly absorbs during 
its winter-sleep. But where winter is unknown, 
as in the tropics, and the year divides itself into 
rainy.and dry seasons, some of the animals fall 
into a sleep protective against drouth. Croco- 
diles there sleep buried deep in the dried mud. 
The enigmatical Australian lung-fish, which pos- 
sesses both gills and lungs, envelops itself in a 
thoroughly sealed mud-capsule and survives the 
drouth, breathing during that sleep through the 
lungs. On the island of Celebes, which is full 
of zoological wonders, the great naturalists, the 
brothers Sarafin, recently discovered a genuine 
fish, ‘an eel (Angerilla Mauritania), which in a 
similar way immerses itself in clay and during 
that time breathes through the skin. 

Another interesting and significant illus- 
tration in point is furnished by the dwarf 
maki of Madagascar. This smallest of all 
the half-apes is also a “ dry sleeper.” During 
his sleeping period he obtains his sustenance 
from fatty matter in his tail which, like the 
hump of the hedgehog, becomes during the 
favorable season a perfect reservoir of nour- 
ishment for use during the hibernation. 

One gets the impression as if, in general, 
the latent energy in the world of life dimin- 
ished as one ascends from the lower to the 
higher forms. In this respect the highest 
organized being is inferior to a bacillus. Yet 
in this class of creatures is still presented to 
us the original form with which life began 
on earth many millions of years ago. These 
bacteria, with their fabulous. manner of 
maintaining life in a degree of cold to be 
found only in the regions of space, perhaps 
point to those prehistoric ages when life had 
to contend with far greater differences of tem- 
perature. Amid heat and ice, blazing suns 
and icy world-spacé, between water and land, 
day and night, life has had to struggle up- 
ward. It is the old principle, old as the 
world, that again and again emerges in our 
thinking as Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
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THE CORALS AND OTHER DEEP-SEA LIFE. 


HE coral industry is to-day one of the 
great factors in the economic life of one 
region of Italy and employs an army of people 
to bring this “ stone of the sea” forth from 
the ocean, prepare it, work it, and set it in 
condition for foreign export. Although now 
thousands of work-people find employment 
thus, the commerce is (for Italy) of com- 
paratively recent standing. 

Up to 1870 (according to an article in the 
Italia Moderna), coral-fishing, and working 
was spasmodic and very uncertain. In that 
year, however, the inhabitants of the town 
of Torre del Greco, six miles away from 
Naples, began their marvelously adventur- 
ous and successful cruises after coral banks. 
At first they confined their efforts to the 
waters about Corsica and Sardinia, but soon 
became bolder, and, risking death or slavery, 
cruised nearer and nearer to the African 
coast and the much-dreaded Tunis. In boats 
so small that they could navigate only in fair 
weather, they went further and further into 
the enemies’ country and came back with 
greater and greater treasures, till Torre det 
Greco became a wealthy town, with a rapidly 
growing population and a fleet of 400 coral- 
boats. France and Genoa saw this prosperity 
with jealous eyes and tried various means to 
divert the stream of wealth to their own 
shores; but, through varying fortunes, Torre 
del Greco has held to this day the supremacy 
in this industry ; as though through long gen- 
erations of practice her citizens had attained 
an instinctive dexterity that cannot be dupli- 
cated by scientific methods. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
a company was formed with an elaborate 
organization, and all the independent fishers 
were brought under one directing force, but 
so completely does the business depend on the 
individual interest, daring, and initiative of 
the fishermen that a quick decadence fell on 
the prosperity. A great volcanic eruption 
destroyed Torre del Greco, a disaster which 
was offset by the fact that the books of the 
company were burned and the institution dis- 
solved. The coral-fishers were thus left free 
again and at once the industry rose to its old 
vigor and has ever since persisted. The cap- 


tains of the boats are nearly always their 
owners, and on the sturdy rude independence 


of these mariners depends the success of the 
business. To quote from the article: ' 


The methods of coral-fishing are fixed im- 
movably by tradition, even down to the shape ef 


the apparatus used, which is called the “ingegno,” 
It consists of a cross of wood, each arm of 
which is about six feet long. To these are at- 
tached, very ingeniously, about thirty nets of 
varying size, which float out in all directions and 
accommodate themselves readily to the changes 
and roughnesses of the bed of the sea. In spite 
of the flexibility of motion they wear out con- 
stantly, and repairing them and making new ones 
is the occupation of the hard-worked sailors 
during their so-called rests. So mechanical does 
this become and so utterly exhausted are the 
men that it is said they often drop off to sleep 
and still continue weaving the nets with perfect 
regularity. 

The coral banks are located without any 
scientific instruments of navigation at all, 
by a sort of blind instinct, the result of gen- 
erations of practice. Some captains arrive at 
so high a degree of perfection in this uncon- 
scious orientation that they can anchor 
directly over the spot where an “ ingegno” 
from the year before was lost and bring it to 
the surface. . 

The “ingegno” is dropped and trailed about 
as the captain directs. When it is sufficiently 
entangled with the masses of coral the captain 
gives the signal to bring it to the surface. This 
is done by the unaided muscles of the crew and 
is a labor of heart-breaking severity; so that it 
is said to be most distressing to see the men toil 
at this part of the task. The captain-owner 
presides over this process with the utmost se- 
verity and seasons his comfnands with blows and 
curses. The men work eighteen hours a day, 
eating dog biscuits as they work, with no stop 
for a regular meal, except once a day, when they 
get macaroni, but neither bread, meat, nor wine. 
The wages are infinitesimal and the seasons 


long. 

It is against such conditions as these that 
the Italian and Spanish and English work- 
men and sailors will not compete. Apparent- 
ly this state of things is destined to go on 
without change, for scientific methods do not 
seem to be available. Diving bells and suits, 


-submarine boats and the like have been tried 


with no success commercially, and the old 
primitive systems hold the field wholly with- 
out dispute. 

As to the working of the rough product, 
it is done mostly in the ten factories of Torre 
del Greco, by the hands of women. Besides 
the regular workers in the ten big factories, 
nearly the whole population of the town is in- 
volved in one way and another in the business. 


Deep Sea Life. investigations of the 
Prince of Monaco. 


The Nuovg Antologia (Rome) prints a 
very interesting account by Signor E. Man- 
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cini of the investigation of the fauna and 
flora of the ocean supported and carried on 
by the Prince of Monaco. The sovereign of 
this microscopic country has a profound and 
intelligent interest in the life of the ocean 
and devotes much money, time, and thought 
to investigating it. He and his scientific col- 

" laborators have published a series of mono- 
graphs presenting the results of their scien- 
tific cruises. These embrace an enormous 
,variety of topics, since they take in all that 
can bear on a better understanding of the 
mysterious life of the ocean. They treat of 
microbes and whales, of the temperature, 
pressure and composition of sea-water in dif- 
ferent localitites, of the different currents, 
of the nature of the bed of the ocean, and of 
the penetration of light into the profound 
depths. 

The researches are made on the Prince’s 
own yacht, the Prinéess Alice, named after 
his wife. This is not only fitted up in the 
most comfortable and complete fashion for 
long cruises, but has scientific laboratories 
with excellent apparatus for immediate in- 
vestigation and a most ingenious outfit of 
contrivances for catching fish at all depths, 
for bringing to the surface the tiniest atoms 
of sea-life, for ascertaining the temperature 


and composition of the water, the nature of 
the ocean bed, etc. 


For catching fish all kinds of devices are.in 
use, but chiefly some variation of the familiar 
fisherman’s net. For very deep-sea investigation 
they use a net with very large rectangular open- 
ing. This is dropped on to the floor of the 
ocean, followed by a long sack with very fine 
meshes, weighted heavily so that it lies close to 
the ground. At the sides of this sack are at- 
tached immense bunches of rope ravelings loosely 
secured together, in whose threads are entangled 
numerous organisms too fine to be caught in a 
net. Many times the stomachs of the large 
fishes caught contain minute creatures not to be 
secured in any other way. For catching the in- 
numerable tiny organisms which make up the 
so-called “ plankton ” of the surface they use fine 
silk nets, in which, as well as the tiny animals, 
are found larve and eggs. 


The various beings which live near the sur- 
face are, of course, much easier to study, and 
the investigations of the Monaco scientists 
have been of great service to fisheries. They 
have discovered, for example, immense banks 
of fish of commerce at great distances from 
the land and scattered over a great area of 
the surface of the sea. The study of microbes 
of the sea show that apparently they all come 
from the land. 

The further from river mouths and from the 
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land the water was tested, the freer from mi- 
crobes it was. Although at the surface of the 
water there are always a few microbes, in mid- 
ocean at a depth of a thousand meters the 
waters are completely scientifically _ sterile. 
Wherever life is intense there the microbes re- 
appear, as where there is much “plankton” or 
where a submarine bank lifts itself near to the 
surface. As to organic life under great pres- 
sure, the expedition has made the discovery that 
the temperature of the water has more influence 
than pressure. In the Mediterranean there is 
animal life at a depth: of 2500 meters, something 
which is never found in the ocean. This comes 
from the fact that the temperature of the ocean, 
influenced constantly by the polar currents, be- 
comes colder’and colder with the depth of the 
water, whereas tlte Mediterranean is always rela- 
tively warm. Thus in the polar regions there are 
found various species near the surface which in 
other latitudes live only at great depths. 


The question of what light exists at great 
depths in the abysses of the sea is still a very 
uncertain one, but the fact that those organ- 
isms which live at profound depths are _fur- 
nished with luminous organs seems to show 
that the lower parts of the ocean are quite 
dark. On the other hand the mammals like 
the whales, which must go to the surface to 
breathe, have eyes which see in daylight and 
ye* are obviously able to guide themselves at 
very great depths. A whale was followed by 
the Princess Alice for over forty kilometers, 
the animal evidently pursuing a set course, 
from which he did not vary a couple of de- 
grees, although he came but rarely to the 
surface of the water. It is generally sup- 
posed that they have a sort of sixth sense of 
orientation by instinct, since they can even 
pursue their prey in the dark. Of course, 
even with the most anxious care there are 
many organisms which exist only under such 
great pressure that they can never be brought 
intact to the surface, for they dissolve and 
disintegrate into a glutinous mass when no 
longer held together by tremendous pressure. 
It is thought that some of these delicate be- 
ings of the depths may be of great size, but 
only fragments are ever brought up by the 
cords or nets. It is certain that the lower 
the organisms grow the more they approxi- 
mate the darkness of the element surrounding 
them by assuming colors nearer and nearer 
to black. 

All this invaluable material collected by 
the Prince on his annual cruises is deposited 
and studied with the most minute care in the 
oceanographic museum at Monaco, close to 
the great gambling houses. Another similar 
museum has been presented to the city of 
Paris by the Prince. 
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MENDELEYEV, ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
CHEMISTS. 


"THE greatest of Russian chemists, and 

one of the most eminent of any na- 
tionality, Dmitri Ivanovich Mendeleyev. 
died in St. Petersburg, on February 2. 
Mendeleyev was one of the few great sci- 
entists who have given Russia the right to 
rank with the civilized nations of the world. 
In the estimation of the noted English 
chemist, Thorpe, Mendeleyev was for Rus- 
sia what Berzelius was for. Sweden, Liebig 
for Germany, and Dumas for France. 

In view of the world influence of Men- 
deleyev on the development of chemistry, 
Thorpe’s statement is not at all exag- 
gerated. Chemical science owes to Men- 
deleyey a new conception and philosophy, 
for before his day chemistry was a collection 
of facts rather than a clear exposition of 
the laws concerning the transformation of 


‘matter. 


Mendeleyev was born on February 7, 1834, at 
Tobolsk, Siberia, where his father was director 
of the classical gymnasium. Soon after Men- 
deleyev’s birth his father lost his eyesight, and 
the care of the large family fell to his mother, a 
woman of marked ability and energy. She 
opened a glass factory in Tobolsk, and her 
young son learned there his first lessons in chem- 
istry, and developed the love for it which influ- 
enced the rest of his life. After completing his 
studies at the gymnasium Mendeleyev went to 
St. Petersburg and enrolled as a student at the 
Pedagogical Institute, then the highest institu- 
tion of learning in Russia. He received instruc- 
tion in chemistry under Professor Voskresinski, 
and was sent soon after graduation to Odessa, 
and thence to the Crimea, in the capacity of 
high-school instructor. At the conclusion of the 
Crimean War in 1856 Mendeleyev became a 
privat-docent at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and from 1859 to 1861 he carried on ad- 
vanced studies at Heidelberg. He was appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Technological In- 
stitute in 1863, and became professor at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg in 1866. 


Mendeleyev’s labors at Heidelberg con- 
cerned various investigations in organic, 
mineralogical, physical, and industrial chem- 
istry, which, while not of great moment in 
themselves, were important in broadening 
his chemical knowledge and in developing 
his analytical skill, an acquisition which 
served him well in the pursuit of his subse- 
quent investigations. His doctor’s thesis 
was on mixtures of alcohol and water, and 
was characterized by the extreme exactness 
of his measurements. His work on the ex- 
pansion of liquids and on the liquefaction of 




















DMITRI IVANOVICH MENDELEYEV. 


gases is of a high order. He was the first 
to point out why some gases failed to follow 
exactly the law of Boyle-Mariotte, and in 
his studies of permanent gases he discovered 
the critical temperature of gases, which ex- 
plained why their liquefaction had not hith- 
erto been accomplished. 

But the greatest service of Mendeleyev to 
the science of chemistry was his discovery of 
the periodic system of chemical elements, a 
discovery with which his name will forever 
remain indissolubly linked. His “ Principles 
of Chemistry ” (1869) the first textbook on 
chemistry based on the periodic law, is called 
by Thorpe a system of chemical philosophy. 
The periodic system gave philosophy access 
to chemistry, and to Mendeleyev belongs the 
credit of having made such access possible, 
an achievement which he owed to his re- 
markable mental make-up, uniting the abili- 
ty of mathematical abstraction to a purely 
poetical imagination. 

Modern chemistry, which found its be- 
ginnings in the conception of the indestructi- 
bility of matter, was at first inclined to study 
chemical phenomena almost exclusively from 
the material standpoint. - 


The chemists had discovered about sixty ele- 
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ments, whose properties and combination were 
made the st _ -t of extensive study. They 
studied the color, odor, taste, solubility, optical 
properties, and crystal systems of substances, as 
well as their ability to react upon other sub- 
stances. No attempt was made to find a sys- 
tematic numerical expression for the properties 
noted. Some of the empirical laws which were 
discovered seemed to have no connection with 
one another. There was no systematic arrange- 
ment of the chemical elements then known, and 
the conceptions of atomic weights in their rela- 
tion to one another were rather indefinite. 
While it was known that such elements as so- 
dium, potassium, rubidium, and cesium had prop- 
erties in common,—as was true likewise of the 
group of elements including calcium, strontium, 
and barium, or of the group including phos- 
phorus, arsenic, and silicon,—no one was appar- 
ently struck with the great similarity of prop- 
erties of the elements in each group and the 
relations of one group to another. 


The periodic law as conceived by Men- 
deleyev may be described briefly in the state- 
ment that “ the properties of elements are the 
periodical functions of their atomic weights.” 
Arranging the elements in the order of their 
atomic weights, we find at certain intervals 
the repetition of the same properties. ‘The 
fruitfulness of Mendeleyev’s conception was 
soon demonstrated in chemical investigation. 
The atomic weights of some of the rarer ele- 
ments, which had been determined only ap- 


proximately, were corrected. Furthermore, 
new elements predicted by Mendeleyev in 
accord with the periodic law were actually 
discovered. A few years after Mendeleyev’s 
framing, of his system the element gallium 
was discovered, and its properties were found 
to agree exactly with those predicted by 
Mendeleyev. The discovery of the elements 
scandium, germanium and of others followed ~ 
that of gallium, and all found a place in 
Mendeleyev’s system. The great service 
rendered by the periodic law to chemistry 
consists, among other things, in its having 
made possible the discovery of analogies and 
properties where no one had hitherto sus- 
pected them. 

_Mendeleyev also performed important 
service in the employ of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. In 1893 he was appointed direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Standards, and took a 
prominent part in the investigation of the 
Russian oil fields) The Russian press is 
practically unanimous in its praise of his 
services to science and to his country. A 
complete bibliography of his scientific writ- 
ings, numbering about 150 books, pamphlets 
and periodical articles, is to be found in the 
bibliographical dictionary of the University 
of St. Petersburg. 


ALFRED DEAKIN, THE BAYARD OF AUSTRALIAN 
POLITICS. 


HE Australian commonwealth held a 
series of important elections in Decem- 
ber. The general result, while not making 
any marked difference in the complexion of 
the federal Parliament, shows an increased 
Labor vote. The Deakin- ministry has appar- 
ently neither lost nor gained ground. Mr. 
Deakin was the first Prime Minister of the 
commonwealth. Then his party split arfd he 
was succeeded by Mr. Watson, with the first 
Labor party ministry in the commonwealth. 
Mr. Watson was succeeded by Mr. Reid, 
and the latter gave way before the last ses- 
sion to Mr. Deakin. On the issue of tariff 
the new House stands 40 Protectionists to 
26 Free-Traders. Railroad legislation and 
the question of Chinese and Japanese coolie 
labor are among the problems which will 
press for settlement before the present Parlia- 
ment of the commonwealth. 
According to an epigram current in the 
antipodes, Alfred Deakin is the Bayard of 
Australian politics. A student of South Sea 


conditions, Mr. Maxwell H. H. Macartney, 
contributes to the National Review a sketch 
of Mr. Deakin in which he claims that this 
tribute is amply justified by the past quarter 
of a century of Australian politics. 


Mr. Deakin is one of those charming person- 
alities, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Mr. Balfour, 
who counts as many warm personal friends 
amongst his political opponents as he does 
amongst his own partisans: “He can throw a 
halo of attraction around the orifice of Hades” 
is the phrase in which one of his contemporaries 
has expressed Mr. Deakin’s superlative powers 
as an orator, and to these powers of speech he 
joins a literary ability, a spirit of idealism, and a 
readiness for self-effacement which make him 
a unique figure among present-day politicians of 
the commonwealth. 


‘The subject of the sketch is Australian, 
born and bred. He is now in his fifty-first 
year and the plenitude of his powers. In 
the Victorian Parliament, which he entered 
in 1879, he has a distinguished career upon 
which to look back. He has been Solicitor- 
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HON. ALFRED DEAKIN, PREMIER OF AUSTRALIA. 


General, Commissioner of Public Works, 
Chief Secretary, Minister of Health, and 
Commissioner of Water Supply,—the last 
named official being the most important, eco- 
nomically, in the colony. So far his federal 
career has not been distinguished by any par- 
ticularly noteworthy piece of legislation. Its 
most interesting feature, perhaps, has been 
the attitude which he has taken toward the 
Chamberlain fiscal policy. 


Mr. Deakin is the acknowledged leader of the 
preferential trade movement in Australia and in 


the federal Parliament. It was *e who, when 
Mr. Chamberlain told the Brimsn Australasian 
newspaper that he would be interested to know 
Australian opinion on his scheme, cabled to that 
journal that “the commonwealth government 
and all the governments of the separate states 
approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade 
roposals. Only the extreme section of the 
ree-Traders are opposed to them, and an im- 
mense majority is assured for the new policy 
when it is put before the country. Personally, 
I consider preferential tariffs an indispensable 
foundation of the empire.” It was Mr. Deakin 
who invited Mr. Chamberlain to “star” in 
Australia, who took the first definite steps by 
the preferential trade resolutions which he 
moved in December, 1904, and who has now 
passed an act granting a customs preference 
averaging 10 per cent. upon British goods im- 
ported into the commonwealth in British bot- 
toms manned by white crews. The act, which, 
when the relative scales of duties are considered, 
may be taken roughly as equivalent to the 
Canadian preference of 33 1-3 per cent., has been 
reserved for the royal assent on the ground of 
its conflicting with existing treaties. 


Unfortunately, the National Review writ- 
er concludes, Mr. Deakin is a little weak as 
a leader, being “‘ somewhat prone to magnify 
difficulties and to allow undue latitude to his 
lieutenants.” 


It is not paradoxical to say that his strength 
has been his weakness. For Mr. Deakin has all 
the strength of a man who pushes away from 
himself the fruits of ambition rather than jostle 
a fellow toiler on the path. It is magnificent, 
but it is not politics as understood by most 
politicians of all countries. That Mr. Deakin, 
with his genius for self-effacement, should so 
long have maintained his high position amongst 
Australian statesmen is an equal testimony to 
his own personality and worth and to the saving 
common sense of his countrymen. He is the 
one Australian statesman who is alike indispen- 
sable to the commonwealth and to. the empire. 





NEW IRISH PROBLEMS AS 


N interesting, though lengthy, discussion 

of the Irish question is contributed to 

the Preussische Jahrbiicher for December by 
Wilhelm Dibelius. This question, he says, 
has generally been considered an economic 
one since the land and the concomitant politi- 
cal privileges have passed into the hands of 
the English. But that is an erroneous view. 


The Irish question has long ago ceased to be a 
merely economic one. While the economic 
problems have by no means been solved by the 
reformatory laws of the last generations, they 
have yet been brought much nearer to their solu- 
tion. But a new difficulty has unexpectedly 
arisen in the Emerald Isle,—namely, the national 
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problem,—which seemed to have been removed 


by the suppression of the Celtic elements. For the 
last thirteen years the English legislators have 
had to reckon with the Gaelic League, a well- 
conducted agitation of great vitality that has for 
its object to revive the dying Irish speech and 
make it the official language of the country. 
Founded in 1893 by Dr. Douglass Hyde, it now 
covers about 700 localities, with 60,000 members, 
and has a yearly income (1905) of £7268. 


After two pages of interesting statistics 
showing the percentage of persons speaking 
Celtic in the several counties, the writer 
reaches the startling conclusion that Ireland 
has really ceased long ago to be a Celtic 
country, linguistically; Scotland has a much 
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better claim to that title, and Wales even 
more so, for in two counties here the larger 
half of the population speaks only Celtic, and 
in nearly all the coast districts nine-tenths of 
the population are bilingual. Yet the league 
is proceeding systematically with its work, 
organizing local festivals (Feiseanna), and 
the great national festival at Dublin 
(Oireachtas), where prizes are awarded for 
Irish poems, dramas, recitations, paintings, 
and drawings. ‘Traveling teachers are sent 
through the country and Irish periodicals are 
subsidized. The league also endeavors to 
have Irish officially recognized in public doc- 
uments and commercial paper, and in busi- 
ness life generally; in short, to make the 
country bilingual. The government so far 
has taken small cognizance of this movement, 
deeming the mere matter of language an un- 
important one politically, since the Celtic 
Welsh are among the King’s most loyal sub- 
jects. The writer sums up his conclusion 
on this movement as follows: 


The immense disproportion between the place 
occupied by the Irish language in public life and 
the demands of the Gaelic League is astonishing. 
Less than % per cent. of the population does 
not know English, and yet all the officials in the 
kingdom are required to be bilingual, even in the 
counties where there are hardly any Celts. In 
Dublin the’ magistrate decides to put only Irish 
superscriptions upon all official letters, and the 
citizens sign money orders and checks with ar- 
bitrary Irish names. As the Irish have an al- 
phabet of their own, using the Latin-of the early 
Middle Ages, which is also found in the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts, many characters of which 
are difficult to decipher, it is easy to see to what 
an extent all commercial intercourse would be 
impeded by its general adoption. Can the Post 
Office or the banks be expected to identify Baile 
atha Cliath with Dublin, Rogers with MacRory, 
Cole with MacCumhaill? Banking circles gen- 
erally have therefore refused the Irish demands, 
and the government also has so far opposed 
them. Among the English the opinion is fre- 
quently expressed that a movement dealing with 
such palpable impossibilities cannot be taken se- 
riously, but will soon die out again. But these 
are ostrich politics. The Czechs in Bohemia 
have shown how a moribund language may be 
revived and elevated almost into a dominant 
language; hence the “Bohemian War of Liber- 
ation” plays a great rdle in Gaelic literature. 
And with a league that has succeeded in in- 
creasing the bilingual portion of the population 
from 13.05 per cent. to 13.9 per cent., and the 
number of school children studying Irish from 
1400 to 36,100, within six years, such a move- 
ment cannot be passed by with a shrug of the 
shoulders. . 


An equally important phase of Irish poli- 
tics is the more recent Sinn Féin movement, 
which has arisen since the downfall of Par- 
nell and advocates work instead of the idle 
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scoldings and the lawlessness of that leader 
of discontent. Its program is, in brief, the 
development of the natural resources of Ire- 
land, raising it to an industrial power and 
thereby forcing the recognition of its inde- 
pendence. The coal and minerals shall be 
mined, the land prepared for agriculture by 
drainage and irrigation, and the fisheries re- 
stored to their former flourishing state; and 
at the same time all things English shall be 
boycotted. Here the temperance movement 
shall join hands with the Nationalists; ethics 
and economics shall combine to oust the Eng- 
lish; for every glass of whisky less will not 
only benefit the health of the people, but will 
also injure England financially, since the ex- 
cise tax produces a considerable revenue. We 
have here a striking instance of the mixture 
of the ideal and the material tendencies so 
characteristic of this movement. In summing 
it up the writer says: 


It is noteworthy that this people, which so 
far indulged only in fierce declamation, is now 
called upon to do practical work, even if it were 
only to choose domestic instead of imported 
goods, and to refrain from whisky. There is 
progress when the people no longer plan how to 
kill the members of the English cabinet, and 
“giving trouble to government” is no longer 
the alpha and omega of all political wisdom, but 
when the people seriously consider how to de- 
velop the resources of their rich country. And 
if the Gaelic movement makes the Irishman love 
his nationality and his country and prevents him 
from casting longing eyes across the water to 
America after every poor harvest, then an ethical 
element is introduced into Irish politics that it 
has lacked for generations, which will result, 
economically at least, in a decreased emigration. 


The writer finally sums up his views on 
the various forces at work in the regenera- 
tion of Ireland in the following sentences: 


Changes are apparent in Irish politics which 
may decide the future of the island. Every- 
where parliamentary declamation is giving way 
to the ideal of actual work, though in two en- 
tirely different directions, with diametrically op- 
posed tendencies. The flourishing unions and 
the other workers in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment demand reconciliation with England as the 
only means of satisfying the economic interests 
of the country. The Gaelic movement, on the 
other hand, in widening the chasm between the 
two islands, tends to hasten the breach, for 
ethico-national ‘motives, which Parnell and 
O’Connell sought to bring about for pelitical 
ambition. The outcome of the Sinn Féin move- 
ment will tip the scales in either direction. Here 
we find ideal and material motives, blind pas- 
sion and cool judgment, still so closely united 
that any prophecy is futile. If the government 
policy of economic betterment can win over the 
Sinn Féin movement, then the Irish question will 
remain a politico-economic-one; but if, on the 
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contrary, the Gaelic movement succeeds in af- 
filiating with itself the Sinn Féin tendencies, then 
the future of Ireland will be decided by national 
and linguistic questions, and serious :complica- 
tions will result. Nowhere else in European 
politics is the problem so clearly defined, whether 
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material or ideal factors shall decide a country’s 
fate, as here, where a justifiable national desire 
for independence demands separation from Eng- 
land, while all the economic interests can be best 
served only in connection with the Anglo-Saxon 
policy. 





INFLUENCE OF THE OCEAN ON CLIMATE. 


[7 does not, perhaps, need much argument 

to prove that the countries of western 
Europe would have a far different history, 
and their peoples would now lead a far dif- 
ferent life, if a change should come about in 
the conditions that prevail in the Atlantic 
Ocean, if its currents were to take a different 
direction, and its winds were to be of a dif- 
ferent character from what they are at pres- 
ent. This becomes clear to all who compare 
the barren, almost uninhabited, rocky terri- 
tory of Labrador, with its icy climate, with 
the countries lying on the opposite side of 
the ocean, with Great Britain and the Neth- 
erlands, Northern Germany and Denmark, 
which lie in the same latitude. 

That a direct and intimate connection ex- 
ists between the conditions of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the weather of western Europe, 
is the text of a thought-provoking article in a 
recent issue of the Dutch magazine Vragen 
van den Dag. It is a matter of universal 
knowledge, declares the writer of this arti- 
cle, that the reason why the countries of 
Europe lying in the same latitude as their 
opposites in America have a climate so much 
milder than the latter is to be found chiefly 
in the Gulf Stream, in connection with the 
prevailing west winds. Since, moreover, this 
general connection is known, a constant 
search is going on whether the alternations 
in the Gulf Stream may or may not be the 
cause of the less or more favorable weather 
conditions in Europe for any given year. If 
such a connection exists, the investigation of 
the nature and character of the Gulf Stream 
with its changes and variations may enable 
us to determine for a long period in advance 
what will be the general weather conditions 
of western Europe. Science.might go even 
farther. By investigating more thoroughly 
the causes of the origin of that stream it 
might get at the first and chief influence that 
controls the state of the weather. This last 
mentioned question is discussed by Dr. Wil- 
helm Meinardus in the Meteorologische 
Zeitschrift, the final result of which study 
amounts to the following: 


The Gulf Stream, that warm current which 
moves from the Antilles near the American 
coast through the ocean in a northeasterly di- 
rection and washes the west coast of Europe, is 
set in motion chiefly by the winds that regu- 
larly blow from the west. The southwest 
winds, when they blow long enough and strong 
enough, push the water of the sea before them 
and thus cause the drift, or current, which is 
called the Gulf Stream. Other causes co-oper- 
ate in this, as has been brought to light partic- 
ularly in recent days, but we may pass these by 
for the present. The more regularly and strong- 
ly the southwest winds blow, e. g., from August 
to February, the greater the quantity of warm 
water that will be pushed from the southwest 
through the Gulf Stream along the coast of 
Europe, and this warm water exerts a favor- 
able influence on the atmospheric temperature 
during the spring months. The winds which 
drive the Gulf Stream are themselves again the 
result of the forming of a minimum of atmos- 
pheric pressure. And the southwest winds in 
the Atlantic along the coasts of Europe are 
chiefly controlled by a similar minimum of at- 
mospheric pressure which occurs in autumn 
near Iceland, but is most prevalent there in 
January. This minimum is thus to be regarded 
as the originating cause at the same time of the 
direction of the wind and of the Gulf Stream, 
and, by the co-operation of both, of the chief 
characteristics of the weather in northwestern 
Europe during the first months of the year. In 
such manner are natural phenomena connected 
with one another by a concatination of causes 
and effects. 


Dr. Meinardus compared the temperature 
of the sea with the alternations in the rapid- 
ity of the ocean currents of the northeastern 
Atlantic. These, again, are a result of the 
wind, and this itself of a difference in at- 
mospheric pressure. And with this he found 
that an increase in the air and ocean currents 
in the Northeast Atlantic goes hand in hand 
with greater warmth of the waters of the 
ocean along the coast of Europe. Frequently 
the changes in the temperature of the sea 
occur from one to three months after the 
changes in atmospheric circulation. 

On the west side of the Atlantic the Lab- 
rador stream comes out of Baffin’s Bay and 
Davis Strait. This stream runs along the 
east coast of Labrador toward the south, car- 
rying great quantities of ice either out of 
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the arms of the sea or such as originate along 
the shores, as floes, or floating icebergs, as is 
observed in the neighborhood of Newfound- 
land, and which, when seen, are always 
charted and indicated on maps. 


Now this cold stream is always strongest 
when the atmospheric circulation in the North 
Atlantic is greatest, for which reason the 
amount of drift-ice about Newfoundland is 
greater in proportion as the temperature of the 
ocean is lower. A strong atmospheric circula- 
tion in the North Atlantic, carrying a great 
quantity of warm water to its eastern parts 


‘(along Europe), produces in its western sec- 


tions (about Labrador and Newfoundland) a 
very great amount of cold water and drift-ice, 
greatly lowering, of course, the general tem- 
perature. Entirely opposite effects, on the other 
hand, by a feeble atmospheric circulation. 


From what has been said it may be con- 
cluded that it is entirely possible to deduce 
beforehand, from the atmospheric circula- 
tion and the speed of the ocean currents, the 
general weather conditions in western Eu- 
rope, and the significance of any given quan- 


tity of drift-ice found along the northeast 
coast of North America. 

Upon a survey of the conditions, there- 
fore, we find the following phenomenon to 
correspond: 


A. (1) Feeble Atlantic circulation, from 
August to February, corresponds with, (2), a 
low water temperature along the west coast of 
Europe from November to April, and with, (3), 
a low atmospheric temperature in central Eu- 
rope from February to April. (4) One result of 
this is bad harvests of grain in northwestern 
Europe. At the same time there is, (5), a great 
diminution of ice about Newfoundland during 
the spring, and, (6), an increased amount of ice 
in the region of Iceland. B. (1) Strong At- 
lantic circulation from August to February pro- 
duces, (2), a high water temperature along the 
coast of Europe from November to April, and, 
(3), high atmospheric temperature in central Eu- 
rope from February to April. One result of 
this again is that, (4), the weather is favorable 
for the raising of grain and that good harvests 
may consequently be expected. At the same 
time with this condition, (5), there is much drift- 
ice during the spring in the neighborhood of 
Newfoundland, and (6), much less ice during 
the same season in the region of Iceland. 





THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON CHARACTER. 


[IT is one of the truisms of anthropology 

that human beings reach their highest 
development in the temperate zones, and de- 
velop less completely in the torrid zone and 
the frigid zones. An interesting and sug- 
gestive article on “‘ Psychic Life in Cold and 
Warmth,” by C. D. Pflaum (published in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung), not only marshals and 
regards relevant facts from somewhat unus- 
ual viewpoints, but more especially dissects 
and lays bare (in the light of the most recent 
knowledge, sometimes very curious) the hid- 
den processes of the molding of character 
by temperature. 


EXTENT OF THE EFFECT. 


Temperature, to which all our life we are 
exposed, and which by affecting our ances- 
tors also has affected the inheritance of pro- 
pensity and civilization received by us from 
them, exerts, we are told, a greater effect 
upon character than we commonly suppose. 
One reason of this is that our perceptions of 
temperature, coming to consciousness in the 
midst of other perceptions, are but little 
noticed by us separately; and hence we do 
not realize how important a part they play. 
Moreover: 


Stimuli of temperature that affect our skin 


on its whole expanse, after a moment of transi- 
tion, are no longer directly perceived as such. 
On the other hand such stimuli of temperature, 


in so far as they more materially differ from the 


usual temperature of our environment, acquire 
even increasing meaning for our consciousness, 
with the degree of this difference and by reason 
of the duration of the effect of the changes so 
arising in our organism. Such meaning, accli- 
matization (the self-executed adjustment of the 
individual to the world around him) is wont to 
veil, and there is needed an observation wide- 
reaching in every respect, of one’s own soul and 
of men, to bring it to light. 


CHARACTER IN A COLD CLIMATE. 


As to the effects of a cold cfimate upon 
character, this writer goes on to say: 


Cold furthers (as physico-chemical experi- 
ments also have proved) the chemical decay, 
and weakens the energy of all the organic proc- 
esses of life. Cold contracts the blood 
vessels and prevents the organs from being suf- 
fused by a greater quantity of blood. It hinders 
the rhythm of the breath, and produces a trem- 
bling of the muscles which at every moment 
brings with it new positions of the muscles. 
This constitutes a real hindrance to the coming 
into existence and the persistence of the ideas, 
aguinst which even voluntary attention can do 
little or nothing. In cold, further, the automatic 
activity of our organs of sense is lessened. This 
involves a diminution in the number of the 
sense impressions and little experiences. In 
cold, then, there are wanting the most: impor- 
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tant premises of intellectual work; there is 
wanting especially the sense-material, the quota 
of fresh perceptions which would assume rela- 
tions with each other and with our previous in- 
tellectual possession. A shivering person is sat- 
isfied with vague impressions, he lays no weight 
upon the clearness of his ideas and the precision 
of his concepts and judgments. A shivering per- 
son, too, is satisfied with the immediate im- 
pression of the stimuli; he does not follow them 
up and neglects to comparé them, to distribute 
them into their places in the whole of. his pre- 
vious experiences, and to appraise them. or 
example, on hearing the various noises coming 
from the street, a shivering person regularly 
neglects to realize to himself the visible pictures 
of the things and actions producing the noises. 
One who is shivering relates poorly and listens 
poorly, neglects above all to make comparisons 
and to reflect upon the situations. The actor at 
the rehearsal in the unheated theater is but su- 
perficial with his réle, he does not live in it, and 
is only up in its words and coarser gestures at 
the given moments. The shivering hearer in a 
cold church follows at best with self-mastery 
the sermon and understands of its spirit, if any- 
thing at all, but little As to the influence 
of cold upon remembrance and recollection es- 
pecially . . . . Ribot [in his book upon the dis- 
eases of the memory] tells of a traveler who, 
in a considerable experience of cold, declared 
that each time his memory was weakened, while 
he could not reckon nor make the simplest cal- 
culation. With this statement of Ribot’s agrees 
the fact that in the Russian campaign of 1812 
a striking loss of the memory of names appeared 
among the French soldiers, to such a degree 
that they could no longer name the commonest 
things. The study of the manner of living and 
the peculiarities of the Esquimaux will yield us 
still further interesting facts from the view- 
point here under consideration Read Nan- 
sen’s statements (in “In Night and Ice”) as 
to the Esquimaux, as to their characteristic 
condition of lack of interest, of laziness, and the 
dreamy state that befell Nansen and the crew 
of the Fram during their “lying still” in the 
winter and spring of 1895. A very noticeable 
peculiarity of the psychic life lived under the 
influence of the cold is, finally, the slight incli- 
nation for esthetic or moral estimates. The 
most beautiful winter- landscape, the grandest 
music (and, on the other hand, just as much 
what is ugly and otherwise repugnant) leaves 
one who is shivering tolerably “cold.” His in- 
terest in moral questions, moreover, is weak. 


A WARM CLIMATE AND CHARACTER. 


The method of the influence upon charac- 
ter of a constantly or predominantly warm 
temperature is then described. Like cold, 
warmth “ releases chemical wholes, but it also 
furthers the formation of new wholes. It 
furthers, especially, organic union, and it is 
an indispensable condition for the birth and 
successful continuance of the functions of 
life, in so far as it does not exceed certain 
limits and become heat. Heat also produces 
decay, destroys organic action.” 
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The effects of warmth (on the whole favor- 


quent motion and quickly occasion fatigue. In 
warmth the blood vessels indeed have their 
greatest amplitude, and the quantity of blood 
supplying the organs of the body has its maxi. 
mum; but the blood is consumed much more 
quickly and its quality becomes poorer, unless 
the increase of nourishment opposes this deteri- 
oration. 

To perceive such effects of high tempera- 
ture upon psychic life, however, it is by no 
means necessary to observe the uncivilized 
inhabitant of the torrid zone. The Italian’s 
enthusiasm for dolce far niente is to be ex- 
plained by the high average temperature in 
which he lives. No less is it a peculiarity of 
blacksmiths, locksmiths, bakers, and others 
(such persons as usually work over fire) to 
react promptly to suggestions. They have, as 
we are wont to say, much temperament, lack 
self-control, and proceed quickly to acts of 
violence. 

Though we may say that a warm tempera- 
ture is helpful to the esthetic in life, it must 
be confessed that too warm a temperature 
has the opposite effect. 

: One encounters among inhabitants of the tor- 
rid zone very grotesque adornment, extravagant 
overloadings, senseless and aimless ostentation, 
and, accordingly, a half-ripe, because undisci- 
plined, and not intellectualized kind of artistic 
manifestation. On the other hand, it is univer- 
sally true that in great warmth, in heat, a very 
marked repugnance from everything unesthetic 
is present: dirty fluids, an insect in the soup, 
and the like, .offend in heat more than in cold. 


As to the esthetic in the life of warmer 
average temperatures, the attention that 
Southrons under all circumstances and in 
every matter pay to the formal, to the man- 
ner of appearing, deserves to be especially 
emphasized as characteristic. 

Particularly the way of speaking that the 
Southern Frenchman or the Italian has is fitted 
to teach us that the greatest weight is laid upon 
the meaning gesture and upon gesticulation gen- 
erally. The German or the Englishman, even 
if no other marks be noticeable on him, will be 
recognized in comparison with the Frenchman 
and Italian by the fact that the lively gesturing 
and gesticulation peculiar to the latter is want- 
ing in him. 

Warmth of the higher degree no less than 
cold, brings with it peculiar changes of the 
psychic action, in its entire character as in 
details, 
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Observe uncivilized persons of the torrid 
zone. The fact that they are lazy has its nat- 
ural cause. With them impressions come and 
o without arriving at associative or even 
thought relation with contemporary and past 
experiences. This poverty of associations in 
great warmth, 1. ¢., the fact that an impression 
does not recall all the relations attaching them- 
selves at a normal temperature to it in earlier 
experiences, is very important. As it explains 
to us the slight mental development of the in- 
habitants of the tropics, their thoughtfulness 
and feeble power of imagination, it enables us 
also to understand that aversion to all thinking 
so characteristic of the “sweaters.” Its reach 
is revealed, further, in a certain one-sidedness 
of our known conduct in heat; avoidance of 
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complex impressions, antipathy to combinations. 
At the same time, the suggestibility of the indi- 
vidual also increases. He is more open to ex- 
ternal influences than usual; decides and acts 
on the spur of the moment, though little satis- 
faction befall his convictions and deep laid plans. 


“Most favorable for the progress, the ener- 
gy and fruitfulness of the psychic life,” says 
this writer in conclusion, “is a moderately 
warm temperature, a temperature of which 
we are not especially conscious save by ex- 
pressly directing our attention to it; one, 
finally, that comes near to our organism’s 
own temperature,” 





CELLULAR ACTIVITY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


PHYSIOLOGY has demonstrated that 

the nervous system dominates the whole 
human organism. All the mechanics of life 
are controlled by it, and all the forms of ac- 
tivity of the mind are expressions of its en- 
ergy. During the past decade an almost in- 
credible amount of investigation of the struc- 
ture and mode of action of the nervous sys- 
tem has been carried on, but without secur- 
ing results to correspond with the effort 
made. To-day, in the foreground of scien- 
tific interest, stands the question of the proc- 
esses that go on in the elements making up 
the nervotis system, especially the processes 
by which stimuli are conducted along the 
nerve fibers. 

This subject is reviewed in the last num- 
ber of the Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine Physi- 
ologie (Jena). 

Our impressions are received as stimuli 
which in some way are conducted along the 
nerve fibers, and in the nervous system are 
interpreted as the sensations that make up all 
our knowledge of the outside world. The 
first step toward finding out what takes place 
was to untangle the apparently inextricable 
network of cells and fibers that make up the 
central nervous system. ‘The network has 
been partially resolved into an orderly sys- 
tem of elements, among which at least some 
important groups of cells and their connec- 
tions have been clearly demonstrated. Of 
the two kinds of structures,—ganglion cells 
and fibers,—that make up the system, the 
nerve fibers serve as conducting tracts, while 
at definite points along these tracts are sta- 
tioned the ganglion cells, which not only con- 
trol the passage of impulses over the fibers, but 
sort them out, transmitting some and inhibit- 


ing others. In addition to this the ganglion 
cells are the seat of special nerve processes. 

The vital activities of these cells induce 
chemical changes that in the case of excess- 
ive activity may cause the accumulation of 
the products of metabolism, which produces 
a paralysis of the cell and results in fatigue, 
or there may be loss of energy through lack 
of nutrition, that produces exhaustion. 

It is well known that the number of gan- 
glion cells in the nervous system does not in- 
crease after birth, but the individual cells 
grow larger under the influence of their 
functional stimuli. The importance of the 
role played by these stimuli in the develop- 
ment of the cells was shown by some experi- 
ments made upon kittens and puppies whose 
eyelids were sewed together and never al- 
lowed to open, so that the effect of with- 
drawing the stimulus of light could be ob- 
served upon the nerve cells of the visual cen- 
ter in the brain. 

Subsequent examination of these brains 
showed that this group of cells had not de- 
veloped as it does under normal conditions. 
Another proof of this relation between stim- 


‘ulus and growth is shown by the fact that 


the cells of the spinal cord which are con- 
cerned in the movements of the muscles of 
the leg atrophy after the cessation of motor 
impulses that follows amputation of the leg. 

As for the processes in the nerve fiber, it 
is apparent, from the characteristic results, 
that the electric stream plays an important 
part in their activities, but the mode of action 
is not known. It is not a simple physical 
process, but there is change in the nerve mat- 
ter itself, in which the consumption of oxy- 
gen is of fundamental importance. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 

The Hon. Theodore E. Burton, member of 
Congress from Ohio, has contributed to the 
“ American Statesmen” series (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), a life of John Sherman. Mr. 
Burton, from his long service in the House of 
Representatives and his special familiarity with 
Ohio politics, is peculiarly qualified to form a 
wise and just estimate of the public services ren- 
dered by Mr. Sherman during a period of more 
than forty-three years. The resumption of 
specie payments in 1879 was the one achieve- 
ment with which Mr. Sherman’s fame as a 
statesman has been permanently associated. His 
name has gone down to history as that of the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Appreciation of that one serv- 
ice, however, should not blind us to other im- 
portant achievements in Mr. Sherman’s long and 
varied public career. It has been Mr. Burton’s 
task to review all of these and to point out their 
true significance. 

It was to be expected that the year which 
marks the c.ntenary of General Robert E. Lee’s 
birth should be signalized by the publication of 
appreciations and reminiscences of the great 
Confederate leader. The first of these to make 
its appearance is a volume entitled “General 
Lee: His Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-1865, with 
Personal Reminiscences” (Norfolk: Nusbaum 


Book & News Company), by Col. Walter H.° 


Taylor, who served on General Leé’s staff from 
the beginning -of the war to the surrender at 
Appomattox, first as aide de camp and later as 
adjutant-general. . These memoirs by Colonel 
Taylor form an invaluable addition to the rap- 
idly growing list of tributes to General Lee by 
his old officers and fellow-soldiers. 

Another Confederate hero is commemorated in 
“The Life and Services of John Newland Maf- 
fitt,” by Emma Martin Maffitt (Washington: 
The Neale Publishing Company). Captain Maf- 
fitt was a daring naval officer and blockade run- 
ner during the Civil War. It is said that as com- 
mander of the Florida, in 1862-’63, he captured 
and destroyed more than $5,000,000 worth of 
federal property. Captain Maffitt was born at 
sea, was appointed a midshipman in the United 
States Navy in 1832, and for thirty-five yeers he 
sailed upon all the oceans. } 

“The Life of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd,” whd was 
imprisoned for years in Fort Jefferson, Dry Tor- 
tugas Island, for alleged complicity in the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, has been com- 
piled by his daughter and is now published, with 
a preface by D. Eldridge Monroe of the Balti- 
more bar, by the Neale Publishing Company of 
Washington. Dr. Mudd was the physician who 
set John Wilkes Booth’s leg during his flight 
into Maryland after the assassination. His 
family have sought to remove the stigma that 
was put upon his name by the military court that 
tried the alleged conspirator. Dr. Mudd’s letters 
and a number of statements by his relatives and 


friends regarding his relation to the conspiracy 
are published in full. 

A topic of never-failing interest to the Con- 
federate veteran is to be found in the exploits 
of Col. John S. Mosby’s famous battalion of Vir- 
ginia cavalrymen, known in war time as 
“ Mosby’s Guerillas.” The daring deeds of these 
expert cavalrymen are recounted at length by 
John H. Alexander in a volume entitled 
““Mosby’s Men” (Washington: The Neale Pub- 
lishing Company). More than one Northern 
soldier who has had cause to remember the 
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COL. JOHN S. MOSBY. 
(From “ Mosby’s Men.’’) 


fighting qualities of this famous band of rangers 
will be interested in the record of their daring 
deeds as set forth by one of their own number. 
Alexander Wilson, the Scotch naturalist who 
shares with Audubon the honor of having laid 
the foundations in America of the science of 
ornithology, is the subject of an interesting me- 
moir by Prof. James . Wilson, of the College 
of William and Mary (Washington: The Neale 
Publishing Company). Wilson was a poet as 
well as a naturalist, and several of his poems 
are appended to the present volume. It was in 
his correspondence with Wilson that Jefferson 
developed his interest in views upon bird life. 
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This volume gives many indications of the high 
scientific rank attained by this Scotch weaver 
after his migration to the New World. The 
author concludes with an analysis of Wilson’s 
poetry. 2 

Dr. Amos S. Hershey’s “International Law 
and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War” 
(Macmillan) 1s a_ particularly useful volume. 
Dr. Hershey, who, it will be remembered, is pro- 














PROF. AMOS S. HERSHEY. 


fessor of political science and international law 
in Indiana University, has made a special study 
of the diplomatic gain of recent armed conflicts 
between great powers. The work in question is 
a fairly complete history, from the viewpoint of 
international law and diplomacy, of the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. The material is cast 
in a general narrative form, although each chap- 
ter is more or less complete by itself. The rights 
and duties of belligerents and neutrals are, of 
course, the main theme, although the questions 
of war correspondents, wireless telegraphy, and 
submarine mines come in for treatment. Copi- 
ous notes and explanatory references, and, last 
but not least, an excellent index, make the con- 
tents of the volume very accessible. 


ON ‘‘AMERICAN PROBLEMS.” 


Among the half-dozen recently published 
books dealing particularly with American prob- 
lems of the day, the volume on “ Newer Ideals 
of Peace,” by Jane Addams, in the Citizen’s Li- 
brary (Macmillan), is one of the most thought- 
ful and inspiring. The ideals presented by Miss 
Addams may well be called “ newer ” in contrast 
to the nerveless peace propaganda of past dec- 
ades, for the arguments to which Miss Addams 
gives expression are aggressive and positive in 
the highest degree. It is in the phenomenon 
called by Miss Addams the substitution of nur- 
ture for warfare, as instanced in the international 
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effort to abolish tuberculosis, and in like under- 
takings, that we may hope for the final extin- 
guishment of the war passion of nations. This 
newer humanitarianism, bold and courageous, 
will at last engulf the war spirit in its onward 
progress. It is in the adjustment of our morality 
and creeds to our present social and industrial 
developments that we may hope for the real up- 
lifting of the race. These ideas are illustrated 
and amplified by Miss Addams in chapters on in- 
dustrial legislation, group morality, the protec- 
tion of children, and’ the passing of the war vir- 
tues. On the whole, Miss Addams has given us 
a presentation of the peace argument from a 
wholly new point of view. 

Secretary Taft’s Yale lectures on the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship are published by the Scrib- 
ners under the title “Four Aspects of Civic 
Duty.” Secretary Taft in his own personal ex- 
perience has had to look at public matters from 
the four points of view of the university gradu- 
ate, the judge on the bench, the colonial admin- 
istrator, and the head of an executive depart- 
ment. In his Yale lectures he approaches his 
topic from these several points of view in suc- 
cession. 

Mr. Robert P. Porter, who was director of the 
eleventh census, has written a vigorous arraign- 
ment of municipal ownership (Century). He 
holds that “municipal trading” as developed 
especially in Great Britain is financially unsound, 
and that an examination of specific public under- 
takings supports the general argument that such 
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ROBERT P. PORTER. 


trading is an undesirable element in state and 
local government and a menace to progress and 
to society. This volume by Mr. Porter will at- 
tract attention, since it is practically the first 
popular presentation of that side of the discus- 
sion. r. Porter is a trained investigator and 
statistician, and presents his case in an attractive 
and entertaining way. 
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In “ American Problems ” (Longmans), Presi- 
dent James H. Baker, of the University of Colo- 
rado, presents a number of essays and addresses 
depicting American ideals and discussing prob- 
lems of sociology and education. 

Mr. Harold Bolce, whose graphic, trenchant 
articles in a number of the monthly magazines 
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recently have called attention -to his picturesque 
and vigorous grasp of international problems, 
has written “ The New Internationalism,” which 
is brought out by the Appletons. Mr. Bolce’s 
theme is the “ financial and commercial amalga- 
mation of the nations.” 

An important monograph in the “Harvard 
Economic Studies” (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) is entitled “The Lodging-House 
Problem in Boston.” The author, Prof. Albert 
Benedict Wolfe, of Oberlin College, collected the 
material during a residence of two years as 
Harvard fellow at the South End House. Per- 
haps in ordinary American usage the term 
“lodging-house” is applied more often than 
otherwise to the institution known in New York 
as typical of the Bowery. Dr. Wolfe’s treatise 
deals with the class of dwellings that are known 
in many cities as rooming-houses or furnished- 
room houses, and with the mercantile employees 
and skilled mechanics who are sheltered in these 
houses. Oddly enough, it appears that there has 
never been, heretofore, anything like an adequate 
investigation of lodging-house conditions in any 
of our great cities. Dr. Wolfe has gone into the 
subject very thoroughly, studying the economic 
and social ‘causes producing this great class of 
“roomers,” and also analyzing the structure aud 
evolution of the lodging-house district in Boston. 
Several chapters are devoted to the character- 
istics of the lodger and- the hygienic and moral 
problems involved in lodging-house life. 

Volume VII. of the Proceedings of the Con- 
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gress of Arts and Science at the Universal Ex- 
position, St. Louis, 1904 (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is devoted to economics, politics, 
jurisprudence, and social science. . Many papers 
of permanent value on specific topics in these 
general departments are presented in this vol- 
ume, which is well supplied with bibliographical 
aids to the student and general reader. A useful 
feature of the publication is the brief biographi- 
cal sketch of each contributor which is presented 
at the head of his paper. 


BUSINESS AND ITS PUBLIC ASPECTS. 


“The Investments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies,” by Lester W. Zartman (Holt), is a work 
that has an important bearing on the solution of 
some of the problems that have been conspicu- 
ously before the public during the past two years. 
The question of the improper use of life-insur- 
ance funds having been fully investigated by the 
New York legislative committee, Mr. Zartman 
lays little emphasis in his book upon that phase 
of the subject, but devotes most of his attention 
to the beneficent influences which life-insurance 
accumulations have exercised upon the economic 
development of the country, and the relation of 
these accumulations to social welfare. There is 
much information in his book concerning the 
character and cost of insurance investments. 

Mr. Franklin Pierce, of the New York bar, 
attempts to show in “The Tariff and the 
Trusts” (Macmillan) how the Dingley tariff 
has been the direct cause of the rise and growth 
of hundreds of oppressive capitalistic combina- 
tions. In the course of his argument he insti- 
tutes comparisons with! foreign governments and 
deduces many illustrations from the tariff his- 
tory of those countries, particularly England and 
Germany. 

A compilation defining and describing “ Mod- 
ern Business -Corporations,” by William Allen 
Wood, of the Indianapolis bar, has been brought 
out by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. This in- 
cludes a discussion of the organization and man- 
agement of private corporations, with financial 
principles and practices. 

“The Federal Power Over Carriers and Cor- 
porations,” by E. Parmalee Prentice (Macmil- 
lan), deals with the nature and extent of powers 
belonging to the general Government, and not 
with Congressional legislation. This work does, 
however, consider at length the so-called Sher- 
man’ Anti-Trust law of 1890. 

A timely little book by R. C. Richards, the 
General Claim Agent of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, is devoted to the subject of 
“Railroad Accidents, Their Cause and Preven- 
tion.” Mr. Richards, who is himself an expe- 
rienced railroad man, adds his testimony to the 
general consensus of expert opinion that under 
present conditions it is the man, not the safety 
appliance, that must be depended upon to pre- 
vent railroad accidents. 

A timely little book is Prof. J. W. Jenks’ 
“Great Fortunes: The Winning and the Using” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.). This is a calm and 
sane discussion of the ethical principles involved 
in the exploitation and control of wealth, and 
contains helpful suggestions regarding the utili- 
zation of great fortunes for public purposes. 

In “ The Pitfalls of Speculation ” (New York: 
The Moody Corporation, 35 Nassau street) Mr. 
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Thomas Gibson deals with marginal speculation 
and analyzes the causes of many failures, with a 
suggestion as to the remedies. Mr. Gibson 
maintains that “ more fallacies, superstitions, and 
distorted logic are connected with speculation 
than with any other business on earth.” Care- 
ful study and a clear understanding of the ma- 
chinery of the exchanges will, he holds, correct 
many of the errors now so commonly made. 

“Credit and Its Uses,” by William A. Prender- 
gast (Appletons), is an attempt to demonstrate 
the all-powerful influence of credit, to explain 
the principles involved, and to show how the 
practical application of credit to mercantile life 
depends upon a correct knowledge and observ- 
ance of those principles. 


OF MILITARY INTEREST. 


In a comprehensive survey, which takes up 
568 pages of a new volume just brought out by 
the Duttons, the Rt. Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M. P., considers “ The British Army in 1906,— 
A Policy and a Vindication.” For nearly thirty 
years Mr. Arnold-Forster has been an igterested 
student of military questions, in more or less 
touch with army conditions in England and other 
European countries, particularly during the 
South African War. In 1903 he became Secre- 
tary of State for War, serving for more than a 
year in that capacity. His discussion of the mili- 
tary forces of the British Empire, therefore, has 
the weight of authority. 

A valuable footnote to the history of the South 
African War and the reconstruction period im- 
mediately following is W. Basil Worsfold’s 
“Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa” (Dut- 
ton). The volume, which is illustrated with 


portraits and maps, contains a good deal of hith- 
erto unpublished information throwing light on 


the official labors of Lord Milner in South 
Africa from 1897 to 190: 


2. 
“The Book of the V. C.” (Dutton) is an il- 
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lustrated record of the deeds of heroism for 
which the Victoria Cross has been bestowed 
from its institution in.1857 to the present time, 
compiled from official sources by A. L. Haydon, 
author of “ With Pizarro, the Conquistador.” 

The standard German work on “Cavalry in 
Feture Wars,” by Lieut.-Gen. Frederick von 
Bernhardi (commander of the Seventh Division 
of the German Army), has been translated by 
Charles Sidney Goldman and published by Dut- 
ton, with an introduction by the British Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John French, K. C. M. G., K. C. B., 
G. C. V. O. 

In “ The Enemy at Trafalgar” (Dutton) Ed- 
ward Fraser, author of “Famous Fighters of 
the Fleet,” has given an illustrated account of 
this world-famous battle from the narratives of 
eye-witnesses and letters and dispatches from the 
French and Spanish fleets. In the preface, Mr. 
Fraser gives generous credit to the French and 
Spanish commanders and stoutly maintains that 
a proper tribute to the gallantry of Nelson’s foes 
in this engagement will only serve to add to the 
glory of the great sailor who won the battle. 


DESCRIPTIVE OF COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES. 

A handsome descriptive work on the artistic 
and historic charms of southern France is the. 
two-volume “Cathedrals and Cloisters of the 
South of France” (Putnam), by Elise Whit- 
lock Rose, with illustrations from original photo- 
graphs by Vida Hunt Francis. 


In two elaborately pictured volumes Mr. 
George Wharton James describes “ The Wonders 
of the Colorado Desert (southern California) ” 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). Mr. James, as 
our readers are well aware, has written often 
and entertainingly on the great Southwest, and 
long sojournings in that region have brought him 
into close touch with the subject. For the il- 
lustration of the present work, in addition to the 
full-page illustrations from photographs, there 








OPENING OF THE ATTACK AT TRAFALGAR. 
(Illustration in Fraser’s “The Enemy at Trafalgar,” after the painting by T. Whitcombe.) 
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are 300 pen-and-ink sketches from nature, by 
Carl Eytel, a self-taught artist, who, as Mr. 
James himself expresses it, knows the Colorado 
Desert as no other man knows it. 

A new edition of Hildreth’s “Japan as It 
Was and Is” (originally published in 1855) has 
been brought out by McClurg. The present edi- 
tion, which is in two volumes, satisfactorily 
bound and illustrated, has been edited, with sup- 
plementary notes, by Ernest W. Clement. There 
is-an introduction by William Elliot Griffis. 

An American edition of Colonel Sir Thomas 
H. Holdich’s “Tibet the Mysterious,” with 
many illustrations from photographs and maps, 
comes to us from Stokes. .Much as has been 
written about this mysterious roof of the world, 
it is probably still the most fascinating part of 
the world to the traveler with imagination. 

The entire subject of “Arctic Exploration” 
(Dutton) is treated historically, descriptively, 
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“STRANDED ON NOVA ZEMBLA.” 
(Old print reproduced in Hoare’s “‘ Arctic Exploration.’’) 


and prophetically by J. Douglas Hoare in an 
illustrated volume which contains a number of 
interesting maps and brings the subject down to 
the inauguration of Mr. Walter Wellman’s bal- 
loon expedition. 

A good, swinging account of five years’ expe- 
rience as a missionary and traveler in the north- 
ern provinces of the British Uganda Protectorate 
is given by Albert B. Lloyd, author of “In 
Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country,” under the 
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Margaret Armour and T. Brooksbank. Por- 
traits of Heine. at various ages and of other 
poets and great men referred to in his writings, 
both prose and verse, appear as frontispieces to 
the different volumes. Heine ‘is one of the volks- 
dicter,—poets by the grace of God,— whom it is 
quite impossible to render into another tongue 
than his own. With the prose the translators 
of the present edition have succeeded fairly well. 
With the lyric poems they have failed, but have 
come perhaps as near to succeeding as has ever 
been done. This is the first complete edition in 
English, so far as we know, of Heine’s works. 
Mr. Lawrence Gilman, author of “ Phases of 
Modern Music,” “The Music of To-morrow,” 
and other volumes already noticed in these pages, 
has brought out, through John Lane, a guide, 
with musical illustrations, to Richard Strauss’ 
famous,—or infamous,—opera “Salome.” The 
portrait of the composer serves as a frontispiece. 
Three recent small 
books of Shakespear- 
iana are “ The Heart of 
Hamlet’s Mystery” 
(Putnams), translated 
from the German of 
Karl Werder by Eliza- 
beth Wilder; with an 
introduction by W. J. 
Rolfe; “The Critics 
versus Shakespeare— 
A Brief for the De- 
fendant ” (Knicker- 
bocker Press), by 
Francis A. Smith; and 
a French rendering of 
“The Sonnets of 
2 Shakespeare,” with an 
a interpretation of 
aaa French _ verse, by 
Charles-Marie Garnier, 
published by the author 
as one of the “ Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine.” 
Once in a great while 
a volume comes to the 
reviewer's table about 
which he is _ really 
justified in saying no 
library and editorial room can afford to be 
without it. Such a work is “The Building 
of a Book,” which has just been issued 
by the Grafton Press. This volume is made up 
of a series of practical articles by experts in the 
various departments of book making and selling. 
Nothing has been omitted. Every step through 
which books must pass in their making and dis- 
tribution is treated in a non-technical way, each 
one by a writer the mention of whose name is a 





title “Uganda to Khartoum” (Dutton). Theeguarantee of thoroughness and experience. To 


volume is illustrated from photographs taken by 
the author. 
LETTERS AND ART. 

A twelve-volume edition in English of the 
complete works of Heinrich Heine has been 
brought out in London by Heinemann and im- 
ported by Dutton. The edition is translated 
from the original German by Charles Godfrey 
Leland (“Hans Breitmann”), rather, we should 
say that eight of the volumes are, Mr. Leland’s 
death occurring before he could complete his 
task. The remaining volumes are Englished by 


name only a few of the collaborators: the intro- 
duction is by: Theodore L. De Vinne; George 
W. Cable writes on “The Author”; Paul Rey- 
nolds, on “ The Literary Agent”; L. Boyd Ben- 
ton, of the American Type Founders Company, 
on “The Making of Type”; Otto L. Rabbe, of 
the Hoe Company, on “The Printing Press”; 
Emlyn M. Gill, on “ Half-Tone, Line, and Color 
Plates”; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, of the New 
York Public Library, on “ Selecting for a Public 
Library”; while Frederick H. Hitchcock edits 
the entire volume. 
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EX-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND, AT HIS PRINCETON HOME. 


Mr. Cleveland was seventy years old on March 18, 





